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INTRODUCTION. 




HE Publication of this, the First Part of its Pro- 
ceedings, oflFers the best occasion whereon to 
state in a few words the' circumstances which 
gave rise to the Society of Biblical Archaeology, and the 
objects which it is formed to carry out. 

On the 18th November, 1870, Dr. Birch of the British 
Museum, and Mr. Joseph Bonomi of the Soane Museum, 
invited a few gentlemen interested in the Antiquities and 
Philology of Egypt, Palestine, and Western Asia, to meet 
them at the private rooms of Mr. Bonomi, in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, to take into consideration the present state of 
Arch83ological research, and, if it appeared desirable, to 
institute an Association for directing the course of future 
investigations, and to preserve a record of materials already 
obtained, an Association whose special objects should be 
** to collect from the fast perishing monuments of the Semitic 
** and cognate races illustrations of their history and pecu- 

'• liarities ; to investigate and systematize the Antiquities of 
Vol. L 1 



" the ancieut tiud mighty empires and primeval peoples 
'■ whose records are centred around the veneraLle pages of 
"the Bible. lu other words, an Association to bring into 
" connection the Uboui-a of individual scholars, and to utilize 
" the resulta of private enterprize and national munificence — 
" to accumulate data, and to preserve facta — to give a voice 
" to the past, a new life to the future, and assistance, pub- 
"licity, and permanence to the efforts of all students in 
" Biblical Archajology." 

The need of such a Society as it was then proposed to 
institute was iuferretl from the fiicts that existing Societies 
were employed in the study of one special science, or group 
of sciences, in which Biblical Archfieology had only an inter- 
polated position ; and, that BibHcal researches had of late so 
fiir outgrown the limits of an occasional paper, or ordinary 
meeting, and had resolved themselves into so many distinct 
branches of detail, that the subject required to be treated as a 
whole. Yet, at the same time, as the Asiatic, Geographical, 
Literary, and Palestine Societies had cognate pursuits, it 
might be expected that they would fraternize and co-operate 
with the proposed Association. 

The issue of the conference was, that a Public Meeting 
was convened at the rooms of the Hoyal Society of Litera- 
ture, on the i)th of December ensuing, and at that Meeting, 
Ur. Birch being in the chair, supported by Messrs. Boyle, 
Drach, Mills, Smith, and other gentlemen, the following 
Resolutions were proposed, and carried unanimously ; — 

"I. That a Society be initiated, having for its objects 
"the investigation of the Archteology, Chronology, 
■' Geogi^aphy, and History, of Ancient and Modern 
" Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, and other Biblical 
"Lands, the promotion of the study of the Antiquities 
" of those coimtries, and the preservation of a con- 
*' tinuous record of discoveries, now or hereafter to be 
'■ in progress." 
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" II. That the said Society shall be called The Society 
'•' OF Biblical Archjeology. 

** III. That the following gentlemen be requested to foi-m 
*'a Provisional Council, to prepare the Laws, and 
"generally to conduct the preliminary business of 
" the Society : — 

" W. F. AiNSWpRTH, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

" S. BmcH, LL.D., F.S.A. 

" W. B. A. Boyle, Esq. 

" Joseph Bonomi, Esq., F.R.S.L. 

" J. W. BosANQUET, Esq., F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S. 

" Rev. Canon Cook, M.A. 

*' T. Christy, Jun., Esq. 

" E. Delttsch, Esq., F.R.S.L. 

*'S. M. Drach, Esq., F.RA.S., F.R.G.S. 

S. Heywood, Esq., M.A. 

Rev. J. Grigg Hewlet, D.D. 
** Rev. a. Mozley, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
" Rev. John Mills, F.R.G.S. 
" Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. 
" Sm H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
" Rev. G. Small, M.A. 
" W. H. Fox Talbot, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
" W. R. Cooper, Secretary ^ 

Thus this Society was established, and since that Meeting 
its ranks have been swelled by the addition of nearly all 
the leading Archaeologists and others interested in Biblical 
researches of England and the Continent. Their labours, 
and those of their coadjutors, will henceforth appear in the 
Transactions, of which the present serial forms the first part 
— labours which will be directed, not to defend systems or 
to destroy theories, but to elicit facts from which scientific 
Tmters may freely deduct their own inferences, for subse- 
quent examination to controvert or confii-m. It now only 
remains for the Secretary to state that by the liberality of 
the authors of certain papers, — as Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. 
H. Fox Talbot, — and of a few individual Members, as Mr, 
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Samuel Sliarpe and the President, the expenses, necessarily 
heavy, of the present pubhcation have been defrayed ; and 
further, that there is probably no instance, or but one, of a 
similarly young Society having attained, in the short space 
of thirteen months, so satisfactory, so definite, and so pro- 
mising a position. 










THE 

PROGRESS OF BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY:'. 

AN ADDRESS 

Rectd before the Society of Biblical Archaotoffy^ on the 2\H of March, 1871. 

By Samuel Birch, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 

The study of Oriental literature, philology, and history, 
and the progress of the interpretation of inscriptions hitherto 
unknown, have made great strides within the last fifty years. 
They have so important a bearing on Biblical archaeology, 
and such an intimate connection exists between the study ot 
Biblical literature and the advance made in the decipherment 
and interpretation of Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician, and 
other cognate Semitic monuments, that the time has at length 
come when a Society like the present is required. Its scope 
-will be to diffuse a knowledge of the efforts that have been 
made by scholars in the different branches of Semitic archae- 
ology, not only in relation to BibUcal subjects, but also to 
the wider history of those great nations of Central Asia 
^which played so important a part in the early history of 
civilization, and are so interlinked with the history and 
traditions of Western Europe. Hitherto om* knowledge of 
these nations has principally been derived from the records 
of the sacred Scriptures, and .the early Greek writers who 
have handed down such portions as entered into relation 
with their own histories. At the present day, owing to the 
researches and excavations which have brought to light a 
buried world, we are able to ascend into the remotest times 
of antiquity, and to examine the contemporaneous monu- 
ments of these great nations — the identical monuments made 
in the days of Cheops and Urukh — and to test the informntion 
they afford by what is known from the pages of the sacred 
Volume, and the Greek and Roman historians. 




Rk)^£»» of Biblical Archaeology. 

The ftr^'E'^eat stride made- in this path was in Egyptian 
researclk-.^Egjpt was the firat ancient land re-discovered in 
moderii'tmieB ; its antiquities and moniuncnte were the first 
eza'^Hnecl by scholars and men of lettere. No real advance 
'could," however, be made till tlie ancient language of the 
■,_l\>eroglypb8 was able to be interpreted. It is here necessary 
'• \o recollect that philology is the handmaid of history, and 
that the truth of history depends on the accuracy of philo- 
logical inquiries. In the decipherment of an unkno^vu lan- 
guage, all depends upon the stJindpoint, and the care with 
which the induction is made. The language once interpreted, 
the historical results follow aa a matter of co\u^e. In the 
Buecesa which attended the efforts of the first iuquirera to 
interpret the hitherto occult monuments of Egypt lay the 
fiiilure or success of determining the chronology and history ; 
tlie struggle was over the hieroglyphy, the epoil was the 
solution of the historical problem. It was then discovered 
that the Egyptians were not only a most highly civilised and 
most ancient people, but that their history was of the highest 
importance lor the study of Biblical archaeology. The di»- 
coveries of ChampolUon proved that the conquest of the 
Jews by Shishak had been recorded in the temples of Thebes, 
and that the names of the towns subjected to bis aims in 
Judtea had been inscribed on the walla of the great temple 
of Aramon. Those of the school of ChampolHon who have 
continued the research have thrown additional light on the 
relations between the Jews and the Egyptians, and M. 
Chabas has discovered, in the hieratic papyri of the Museum 
of Leyden, the existence of the Hebrews in Egypt in the 
days of Rameses II. and a subsequent notice of them under 
a later monarch of the same line of Ramessids on the rocks of 
EI Hamamat. It is under the 19th and 20th dynasties that 
the infliience of the Aramosan nations is distinctly marked ; 
and, not only by blood and alliances had the Pharaohs been 
closely united with the princes of Palestine and Syria, but 
the language of the period abounds in Semitic words qnita 
different from the Egyptian with which they were embroidered 
and intermingled. These points have an important bearing 
I the contested point of the period of the Exodus of the 
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Hebrews. So impoi-tant have been those studies of the 
syiichtonistic hiHtory of the two uationn, that it will be 
imposBtblc hereafter to adeqiiately illustrate the history of 
the Old Testament without rt-fei-riiig to the contemporaneoua 
monuments of Egypt ; and not alone the history, but the 
laws, institutions, and even tiuns of thought and expression, 
have many points of resemblance in the two nations. It is 
wonderful, all things considered, that the Hebrews have not 
taken more trom Egyptian sources than tJiey did, not that 
they were so much imbued witJi Egj-ptian ideas. 

Aasyria has been still more prolific in monuments having 
historical and other information relative to the liistory of the 
Old Testament. Timiing to it and the otlier rivals of Egypt 
Id the most remote times, Babylonia, the cradle of Semitic 
dvilizatioQ, stands prominent, as highly civilized and densely 
populated at a period when Egypt was still in it« youthful 
prime. From Babylon are to be drawn important illustra- 
tions cif the history of the Old Testament, and the chacuveries 
ef students and inquiries into the cuueifonii have won valu- 
ttble information from the e\-ideuce of the inscriptions. The 
biilliaut discoveries of Sir H. Rawlinson, followed up by those 
of M.M. Oppert and Menant, Mr, Norris and Mr. G. Smitli, 
Imve restjjred ranch of the early history of Babyhjuia. They 
have discovered the names of raany ancient kings — amongst 
others the Chedorlaomer, or his successor, of the days of 
Ahr^iam — and been able to identify many of the sites of 
aueient cities of Babylonia, the names of which are household 
words, such as Ur of tlie Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham 
and cradle of the Hebrew race, and Erech, founded by Nimrod. 
Babel has of course been discovered, Borsippa, Nineveh, Calah 
aud other sites identilied, and raany of the traditions point 
to the diluvian and antediluvian records of the two great 
Semitic races. If the monuments necessary for the eluci- 
dation of the early contemporaneous liistory of Babylonia are 
ticanty, such is not llie case with those of Assyria, of wliicli 
]Dany historical remains, from their behig composed of Urrn 
totta, have sui-vived the destructive fury of fire and sword, 
and the cupidity or malice of conquerors. Descending the 
etreara of history, the oldest Assyrian historical monument 



has been translated by four different echolars, which is the 
cylinder of Tiglath-Pileser, B.C. 1130. publiehed in the Trane- 
actious of the Royal Society of Liter.itiire. Sulwequent to 
thivt period, and in the reign of Shalmaneser, the Jewish 
kings Omri, Ahab, Jehu, and the Assyrian monarchs Benbadad 
aud Hazael, are mentioned in the annals of his reign, about 
B.C. 850, as conquered or tributary to the empire of Assyria. 
Under the successor of Shalmaneser, VulnuTiri, Assyi-ia not 
only conquered the land of Omri, or Samaria and Edom, 
but extended its conquests over Syria and Damascus in the 
half century subsequent to the time of Shalmaneser. Under 
the next monarch of Assyria. Tiglath-Pileser II, illustrationB 
of the Jiistory of the Old Testament continue to increase, and 
mention is found in the inscriptions of Azariah, Menahem, 
Pekah, Hoshea, and Rezin, king of Damascus, with whom the 
Assyrian monarch carried on war. All these, be it recollected, 
are mentioned on contemporaneous monmoentfl, B.O. 750. 
We have thus important illustrations of events hitherto 
known from other sources, which the Assyrian monuments 
either conlinn, or on which they shed a brighter light by the 
details which they give of the wars from the cuneiform 
history and arcliives. As the page of historj' is unrolled, 
the annals of Sargon, about B.O. 720, record the conquest of 
Samaria, and the captiu's of the city of Ashdod, mentioned 
by the prophet Isaiah. Some remarkable historical cylinders 
in the British Museum contain the annals of Sennacherib, hia 
expedition against Jerusalem, and the events of the reign of 
Kezekiah, the tribute exacted by the coiiquer<ir fi-om the 
king of Israel, with all the details of the troops employed 

I for the invasion of Palestine. These events bring the cou- 
temporaueoua monumental history down to the 7th century 
B.C. ; and soon after, under the reign of his successor 
Esarhaddon, about B.C. 680, the Assyrian inscriptions contain 
an important notice of Manaeseh king of Judah. The 
successor of Esarhaddon was Assurbanipal, the Sardanapalus 
of the classical writers, the greatest of the Assyrian monarchs, 
for his conquests extended beyond Palestme ; he added 
Egypt to the dependencies of Assyria, and defeated the 
Ethiopian monarch Tuhakalt. Besides historical results 
, i 
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Bt>me important (Uacoveries have been made in philology; 
for not only have the grammar and dictionary been 
eliraicat-ed, but the existence of a eecond language contem- 
poraneous with the AsByrian, and called, for want of a more 
definite nomenclature, the Akkail, has been discovered. This 
Isngange has been referred to the Turanian rather than the 
Semitic family, but its affiliation is obscure. Surely these 
are ustounding rusults, liberal contributions to Biblical 
archfEology, an ample tribute to historical truth won in the 
last thirty years by the gouiua and industry of AsBj'rian 
scholars from the monuments of Aesyria. Could any thing 
caane the formation of such a Society as the present, these 
facto should do so, — dug out of the plains of Mesopotamia, 
riaiug as witnesses to corroborate or enlarge the history of 
C'tDtral Asia. They ought to rally round the Society all 
who take an interest in the comparative study of Bibhcal 
hiatory. 

To this portion of the subject belongs the end of the 
Aagjrian empire mider the last monarch Assm'-ebi-ili, when 
tiie scene of history shifts once more to the monuments of 
the revived or eecond empire of Babylonia. It is much to 
be regretted that, although full information has been thus 
obtained of the general history of Assyria, which can be 
''^ced fiom 1120 to 630 B.C., yet up to the present moment 
"lere is a great deficiency in the contemporary historj- of 
"Hbylonia as derived from the monuments. Ab the excava- 
^'oiiB of MM. Layard, Kassani, Loftus, and Sir H. C. KawHnson 
**lmmed the remains of the great archival libraiy of 
"BBurbanipal at Kouyunjik, consisting of more than 20,000 
fragments, many of which have been put together by 
*ttdia!oIo gists and scholars, and give a general idea of the 
literature and history of Assyria : so it may be hoped that, 
*t a future period, the library of Nebuchadnezzar or some 
other monarch of his dynasty will be recovered. Then, and 
Hot till then, will be revealed, in its full extent, the more 
primitive civilization and (iie older annals of the Babylonians; 
for of this early nation there are as yet no contemporaneous 
aiinals, although there is some material for the history of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who comes on the scene about B.C. 604. 



after the fall of Nineveh, Many cylinders of that renowDed 
monarch, whose name haa passed into a household word, and - 
IB familiar to all, have indeed been found, yet notwithstanding 
the frequent rociurrence i>i' his name on numerous monu- 
ments, no contemporaneous annals of his reign have been 
diacovered. Nebuchadnezzar was indeed a great reli^ous 
restorer, more so even than a conqueror, and his inscriptions 
record the endowment of temples, tlieir repaire, his pious 
offerings to the gods, but no historical tacts. These are still 
to be searched for in thfi plains of Mesopottimia, and the day 
IB probably not far distant when the interest excited by these 
studies in this country will renew excavations similar to 
those already mentioned, which were formerly made with 
such success on the sites of the cities of ancient Assyria, 
That they may be continued until they evolve the whole 
programme of the ancient civilization of mankind, and resolve 
the problem whether the civilization of the East started 
from the plains of Assyria or the valley of the Nile, will be 
the earnest desire of every student of early history. 

It is true that these results have not been obtained 
without diificulties. There has been some conflict between 
Aesyrian and Jewish history, and although Assyrian Bcholara, 
dealing with the speciiU subject of Assyria, naturally lean 
with fjivoiu- to the information the monuments of Nineveh 
afford, it is by no means sure that the Assyrians, especially 
in speaking of foreign nations, may not have recorded eiTors. 
As the research advances, the difficulty of reconciling the 
chronology of the Assyriaus and the Jews will melt away 
before the additional monmnents that may be obtained, or 
the more correct knowledge that may be acquired. There is 
nothing to alarm the exegetioal critic in the slight discre- 
pancies that always present themselves in the world's history 
when the same fact is differently recorded by the actors in 
some national etmgglo. For truth, the whole evidence is 
required, and the monuments of antiquity too often reach our 
hands as broken pieces of an imperfect puzzle. Is it, then, 
wonderful that the reconstruction should be embarrassing? 

In Phoenicia the remains of many cities have been 
explored, and at Sidon the celebrated sarcophagus of the 
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moi»in:li Aumnniissnr, wlin livctl alwut B.C. 700, Ime l>eeu 
hug diecoTered ; and, although much of Fhoc-nicia has been 
eiplored. more, without douht, remuiiia to be disLOvered in 
tiiat ancient cradle of Semitic art, enterprise aiid commerce. 
The predsioii attained by tho rosearches into the inseriptiona 
of that conntrj and tho pliiloUigy of the PhoenicianB have 
pla}'ed by no means an unimportant part in the study of 
Biblicftl archtBology. The island of Cyprus, one of the 
enriiest settlements of thoMe people, has hitlierto been 
eompmatively overlooked ; but the exoavatioiiB at l>ali 
or lilalium, aud at Golgos, have produced many striking 
L'lamples of Cypriote sculpture of all periods, from the 
PliiEcidan eiittlement to the Egyptian and Assyrian coii- 
quest, aud first Greek and Roman occupation of the inland by 
it* Greek and Roman conquerors. The people of Cyprus had 
t a peculiar language, resembling in the character of its 
tilting the ancient Lycian, and quite distinct from the 
Pbcenician ; but the discovery of portions of a billugual 
Ducnption leads to the hope that the language may 
ultimately be deciphered. 

From other parts of the world may be also expected 
iiBnailet many monuments illuHtrative of Biblical archre- 
olugy, and of the old Semitic racea. Moiut Sinai has been 
explored. Within the last two years there has been an 
expedition to this all-uiteresting site by Captain Wilaon, 
Mr. Palmer, and the Rev. Mr. Holland. They have fuuml 
unmerouB inscriptions, aud havt rc-invusti gated the sites of 
the mines of the ^Vady llagarah, the Sarabit El Khadim, and 
the Wady Mukatteb. These sites have an important con- 
nection with old Testament history. The copies of inscrip- 
' tions brought batik by Mr. Palmer have been carefully 
examined. The site of Magarah and tlie Sarabit El Khadim 
were discovered by Niebuhr in 1750, Smce then many a 
scientitio pilgrimage has been perfonned to these venerable 
Mpota. Views and drawings of the sites aud monuments have 
"been published by the late De Laborde, Lottin de Laval, 
M. Lopaius, Bartlett, and others ; and each has recorded the 
principal points and features of this part of tlie Arabian 
peninsula. But the last expedition took with it that 
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important aid, photography, and by its raeane tlie eye 
beholds, as in a necromantic mirror, the site nnd its inscrip- 
tions in their shadowy lineamenta. The Wady Magarah ie 
the most ancient mine in the world — here first the Iiand of 
man delved and plied the pick upon the rock, and tracked 
■with curious bund the blue mineral vein that traversed the 
mountain side. It is supposed by Egyptian scbolars that ihe 
Egyptians were attracted to it in ordt-r to obtain the tur- 
quoise which nina in strealtB through the primitive rocks of 
the locahty. The Magarah was first opened by Senefni or 
Sephurie, a monarch of the 3rd dynasty, whose reign may 
be placed somewhere above B,C. 2000. From Senefm nntdl 
the time of Amenenha III of ihe 12th dynasty, cxcavationa 
continued to be carried on with greater or less success in the 
mines of the Magarah and the neighbouring valleys. After 
the Wady Magarah had been abandoned, in the 12th dynasty, 
the excavations were removed from thence to the Sarabit El 
Khadim, The Sarabit El Khadim commenced with the later 
kings of the 12th dj-nasty, and was continued till RameseslV, 
which is the name of the last king there found — a monarch 
of the 20th dynasty. The mines were then totally 
abandoned, and no later Pharaoh appears to have had either 
power or inclinatiou to carry on the work. The Exodus of 
the Jews is supposed to have taken place under Mencphtha, 
(ind some indications of this monarch have been discovered 
on the site of the Sarabit El Khadim in fragments of vases 
and other objects in use in the temple, and bearing his name. 
For here was the temple of Athor, the Egyptian Aphrodite 
or Venus, the mistress of the Mafka or Turquoise land, and 
of the copper wliich was thence derived, and over which she 
presided, even to the recent days of raediseval alchemists. 
With the inscriptions of the Wady Magarah and the Sarabit 
El Khadim is interwoven the narrative of the Exodus — for 
who was the Pharaoh of the period ? May it not have taken 
place in a later age ? Did the long procession defile along 
imdisturbed and unheeded by the Egyptians of that site ? 
The monuments of tliis spot are of the highest interest for 
Biblical archeology. 

The inscriptions of the Wady Mokatteb have also long 
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Wfupied the attentiou of scholars. They have been attri- 
l)uuJ to the Nabuthceaiis, the Israelites, and cjther uatious 
that tmvereed the valJeya of Sinai. Aii (ipinion has lately 
gained ground, that they may he of a comparatively recent 
periodi); but although attempts, more or less successliil, have 
beeii made tii intei-pret them, a complete atid exliauBtiVf 
reaearth is still required fiiiaUy to decide their meaning and 
fix their epoch. They have frequently been copied, but 
ireBli reaeurches continue to discover new ones in different 
spots. There are other parts of the East whence the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology may expect interesting and important 
matmalB. One of these is Palestine, whence it is much to 
"^ regretted so few, if any, monuments have been obtaiued, 
whicJi can be referred to tho days of the Jewish monarchy — 
most of those hitherto discovered having inscriptions which 
•^o Hot date anterior to the Roman Empire. M, Clennont 
(^anneau, to whom is due the first pubhcation of the Moabite 
°toiie, lias, however, discovered at Siloam elfokani,' at 
Jferuaalem, an inscription in the Phoenician character, as old 
■* the time of the kings, This is remai'kablc, because it is 
the first as yet discovered, with the exception of some obsciu'e 
■^d doubtful marks on the ibimdation blocks of the Temple, 
Buppoaed to be Phoenician numerals. The inscription is 
ui<=ised upon the walla of a rock chamber or chapel, apparently 
dedifated to Baal, who is mentioned on it. The discovery 
0' this inscription by M. Gamieau will have an important 
bearing on the question of Hebrew palsjography, and will aid 
y> determine the date of the square Hebrew character, which 
tSB long been a subject of dispute. Some have assigned to 
ikt square character a date from the time of the Capti\'ity, 
otbers have placed it much earlier. At all events, the inscrip- 
tion of HiloaiQ shows that the curved or Phccnician character 
was in use in Jerusalem itaeU' under the Hebrew monarchy, 
UN well as in the Cftnterminous Phoenicia, Moabitis, and the 
more distant Assyria. No monument, indeed, of great anti- 
quity, inscribed in the square character, has been found as 
yet older than the 5th century Ajj., and the coins of the 
Ikccabean pinnces, as well as those of the rcvolter. 

' Siluam the up^irr: the uj>por \hioI, 
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Bar Cochab, are ioipreseed ■with Samaritan characters. Tlie 
use of the Phoenician character on eigneta of ihe Jews in the 
days of the monarchy, ako proves the national use of the 
Phoenician form of writing at the remoter period. Although 
the Greeks, by the iiiti"od notion of vowels, completed tlio 
alphabet, its discovery is due to the Semitic races who 
made this important step in advance of the syllabaries 
in n^e amouget contemporaneous nations of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. 

There is another spot in this portion of the globe which is 
fertile in inscriptions, and that in 8onthern Arabia, the cradle 
of the Himyarites. Many inscriptions of tliis Semitic race ou 
stone and bronze, from the dylte of Mareb and other places in 
the interior, are brought to Aden, and numerous copies have 
been already published by Freeael, Osiander, Levy, Lenor- 
mant, and the British Museum. Jlore will probably be found 
there. Unfortunately the date of the Ilimyaritic inscriptions 
has not been accurately determined, and more monuments 
are required for that purpose. K it is correct that M, Halevy, 
■who was travelling in Southern Arabia on a mission from the 
French Institute, has returned to Paris with copies of 560 
inscriptions taken in situ, dates will probably be obtained 
towards a more distinct knowledge of the age of these 
monuments. Lieutenant Prideaux, our assistant political 
resident in Aden, who takes a deep interest in this subject, 
has forwarded some Himyaritic inscriptions to the Museum, 
and is endeavouring to procure all he cau in the way of 
obtaining further information alxjut these monuments. The 
discovery of the Moabite Inscription shows the importance 
of Semitic monuments which may yet be discovered on the 
east of Palestine, and the necessity of exploring that portion 
of the country. Many new and valuable iiiscriptions have 
been discovered in the Hauran, and some of these will, in 
all probabihty, throw fresh light on the philology and history 
of Syria and Damascus. Pubh'c events have probably alone 
retarded the publication of these inscriptions, copies ()f 
which have been collected by M. Waddington and the 
Count de Vogu6. Inscriptions of a novel character have also 
been found in the neighbourhood of Hamath. Of these it 
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ffould be premature to give any opinion, biit as inquirers 
and traveUere will obtain ctipite of further specimens, it will 
be hereafter seeu if they throw nny important light upon the 
history of that portion of the East. 

Freeh diecoveries continue to be made on the old fiolde of 
Egypt. Even lately, an important tablet lias been found at 
Cairo, dated in the seventh year of Alexander Aigoe, of whom 
it Btates Ptolemy to have been the aatrap. It records the 
Jutstion of the temple of Buto by the monarch, and mentions 
the former injury done to that temple by the usiuper Xerxee, 
for «o t]j6 Persian monarch is styled, while the legitimate 
king of Egypt is stiid to be Khabash, of whom there is no 
other TioHie except the dated cofBn of one of the sacred Apis 
bnlla in the Serapeum. Within the last few years, too, have 
heen discovered the list of the kings of Egypt from Menea to 
Sethoe I, inscribed on the walls of the temple of Abydos, and 
& fiiimlar, but lees perfect list, in a tomb at Sakkarah, also 
giving a Bucceeeion of the monarcha from the eanie period, 
Equally iraportalit, but in another sense, ha» been the 
discovery by M. Lepsius of the tablet of San, the so-called 
decree of Canopua, recording the honours paid by the synod 
"f the priests to Ptolemy Euergetes I, on account of the 
Wefits he had confeiTcd on Egypt. This tablet, which, like 
tot- Rosetta stone, bears a triple inscription in hieroglyphic, 
"fcek, and Demotic characters, is more important, from its 
pfeeervation and contents, than the well-known key of 
Egyptian interpretation. Amongst other remarkable facts 
mentioned in the text, ia the existence of a youthful Berenice, 
8 mere child, invested with the attributes of royalty, and 
■olemnly proclaimed as Queen by her parents, who prema- 
turely died, and whose name has escaped the notice of the 
"reek historians. Still more interesting is tlie attempt there 
recorded to coiTect the calendar, the avowed disturbance of 
the wandering year havuig disarranged the proper time of 
oelehrating the religious festivals. To remedy this, it was 
proposed (b.c. 238) to introduce the fixed year, and the leap 
year was accordingly instituted nearly two centuries before 
the correction of the calendar by Julius Csesar, by aid of the 
utroQomer Soeigenes. 
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These are only a few of the results to be expected from 
the studj of the monuments of the great nations mentioned 
in the Bible. The new Society will be important to all who 
wish to examine the minute details of the various subjects, 
to perfect themselves in their knowledge, and to advance 
the study in which they are engaged. It deserves to be 
largely supported by the friends of Biblical archaeology. Ik 
is to be hoped that its operations may be extended by the 
publication of its papers and other means co-ordinate with 
its public utility. Its scope is Archaeology, not Theology ; 
but to Theology it will prove an important aid. To all those 
it must be attractive who are interested in the primitive 
and early history of mankind; that history which is not 
written in books nor on paper, but upon rocks and stones, 
deep in the soil, far away in the desert ; that history which 
is not to be found in the library or the mart, but which must 
be dug up in the valley of the Nile, or exhumed from the 
plains of Mesopotamia. 
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ON AN ANCIENT ECLIPSE. 
By H. F. Talbot, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Bead ^a April, 1871. 

A Solar Eclipse, which seems to have occurred in the 
days of Assurbanipal, has hitherto been hardly noticed. I 
^t to draw attention to it as it may perchance prove 
valuable to chronology. 

I will first give a portion of the unpublished Bntish 
Museum tablet 154, also marked 1226 (it formerly bore the 
Biark K 131) which I noticed fohnerly in my Assyrian 
Glossary No. 98. 

"To the King of the World my LordI Thy servant Kukuru 
fiends this. May Assur, the Sun, and Marduk be propitious 
^ my lord the king ! I inform his majesty that in the month 

of Su there was an EcUpse, ^J^ ^^J: ^]] '"T-^'^Hfflf'" 
After this, the writing on the tablet is somewhat injured. 
But it again mentions " the eclipse which happened in the 
month of &«." (The Accadian name of the fourth month 
of the year was Su ET which I have here provisionally 
retained.) 

I now proceed to the consideration of a great solar ecUpse 
^nich appears to have been visible in the coimtry of Elam 
or Susiana in the reign of Assurbanipal, in the month of Su, 
*^d in a year of the reign which I believe admits of deter- 
^^■^tion. I conjectm'e that this eclipse was the same as 
^"0 one before mentioned, and if that one was observed by 
Kukuru at Nineveh, the path of the eclipse may be roughly 
sketched out, since it would be nearly parallel to a line 
drawn from Nineveh to Shushan, having been conspicuous 
seemingly at both places. 

For the better intelligence of the passage I am about to 
?uote, I must premise that ►t^ J Musu signifies 'Night,' 
and J]y -^JJJ Urru signifies ' Day/ and these are put in 

Vol. I. ti 
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oppoaitiou to each other, as ia the phrase Urru mwi akbnd 
' I laboured day and night,' wluL-h I take from Norris's 
Dictionary p. 125, Again ^^ <4»-»?- '^^^T Sa/tat signifies 
'hour' or 'time,' being Uie Clialdee word NTiyil? 'hora.' 
This word frequeutly occurs in the ablireviated form of V" 
or ' Sat,' whence wo have the phraaes <*■ "^f^ /T^ Sat muii 
' the hour of night ' or ' the night-time " : V ItJ '"11*1 
Sal urri ' the hour of day ' or ' the day-time." Both these 
pbraaefl occur in Mr. G. Smith's vahiable Aiuials of Asbuf- 
banipal, now piinting. In page US of that work, mention 
is made of an echpae wliich occurred in the year in which 
Tiiunman king of Elam was occupied in prepai'atiuns for 
invading Babylonia ; which year can I think l>e identified. 
The seventh warlike expedition of AsBurbanipal soon fol- 
lowed, in the course of which Tiumman was defeated and 
slain. It is expressly said that the eclipse had portended 
evil to the Elamite king : indeed I think that the words \ana 
gar\ Elam tJiattirf malr^u, mean ' to the king of Ehim it 
portended his death ' (while to me it was the best of omens, 
and did not prove a vain one). This latter clause I give 
with eome hesitation, as there is a small laciuia in the tablet- 
Two words here require some notice. "V^ Mat in the sense 
of ' death " is unusual, but I bavo already given an example 
of it in my Glossary. Ifalli'/ itiat sar ' to portend the king's 
death ' is a phrase whicJi 1 have given in No. 239 of my 
Glossary, wliich runs as follows. Talkd mat «ar, 'if thou 
augureat the king's death,' may it he false ! Talkd bullut, 
' if thou augurest his life,' may it In; true I This verb halUii 
or halk is the Chaldee p7n 'to cast lots,' They divined 
future events by means of oertain pebbles p7n 'lapUtus 
computatorius' (Gesenius). Nee &&i//ont'os tentaria numeroa 
(Horace). 

The passage in page 118 of the Annals ot Assurbanipal, 

i. as follow.: - ~~} ^ . -Jf- <£- . *» fly ^yy<f _ 

*"II ^T '^° ^■^^ month 5a an eclipse was seen in the daytime,'" 
The monogram »-J][ ^J is explained in Syllabary 272 to 
mean Jf^ fcT ^ Kliasu 'it was seen.' Hebrew TViT\ ' 



»-TT<T Sat wMi' 'in the daytime.' Therefore 
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it was a solar eclipse. The opposite phrase V' >^ ^y>- 
Sat musi * in the night time * is more common, ex. gr. same 
work, p. 123. As sat mtm suatu sha amkhurti^sij * in the 
nighttime of that night in which I prayed to her ' (the 
goddess Ishtar of Arbela) *a certain Seer lay down and 
had a dream. The goddess appeared to him, &c., &c.' — I 
think therefore that the mention of this eclipse is sufficiently 
dear and explicit to justify an enquiry being made to ascer- 
tain its date. If none such is found in the year of Tiumman's 
death, or the preceding year, we must conclude that some 
darkness of another kind had obscured the sky at Shushaii> 
and had caused an ignorant and superstitious terror. 

f That the Astronomy of the Assyrians was not far 
advanced appears plainly from the Observatory Record No. 9 
in the new volume of British Museum inscriptions, plate 51. 
'*0n the 28th 29th and 30th day of the month we kept 
watch for an eclipse of the Sun. But the Sun wa« bright 
and no eclipse happened." Thus it appears that they knew 
foil well that a solar eclipse was caused by the interposition 
of the lunar orb, but that they were uncertain of the true 
™e of conjunction to the extent of one or two days. 

Additional Note. — The capricious and disappointing nature 
of many of the Assyrian records is well illustrated by a 
perusal of the Observatory Report, No. 7 in the same 
page : in which an observer named Nebo-sum-adan reports 

to tie king, as follows : ^j < V ^ 41 Hfflf '^] "^TT 
^>f <« ^ ^yyy ]^ " on the 14th day of the month 
we kept a watch upon the Moon : " >->^ ^^^ >->|^ ^^^ 
^1 M^ ^^E.y " '^^ Moon was ecUpsed." 

Nothing *can be more clear and precise. But the only 
points of importance, the month and the year of the king, 
are omitted, although these are so abundantly preserved 
npon Contracts of Sale and other dociunents, of which the 
exact date is immaterial. 

Appendix. 

Since the preceding notes were written Mr. G. Smith of 
the British Museum has kindly sent me a correct copy of 
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the tablet K 131, from which I have made the following 
translation. I had supposed the writer of the tablet Kuknna 
to have been an Astronomer, since he wrote to the king; 
concerning an Eclipse; but it now appears that he was 
General in command of an army. 



Tablet K 131 in the British Museum. 

Ana Sar matati bil-ya 

To tlie King of the nations my Lord 

ardu-ka Kukuru 

thy sein^ant Kukuru [writes this\ 

3. ..y..v ..y^y <y.IgO[ ..y I 

Ashur Shamas u Marduk 

Ashur the Sun and Marduk 



4- Vf ^T «=Eh» 


^ ^ tt]} 


Ana Sar 


belni-ya 


unto the king 


??iy lord 



5. iH ^jn 1^- . #^ <cT^ -^T j^e:s? -II 

likrubu ! — Kharran ultu Sar bil 
may they be propitious ! — The army [sent] from the king [wy] lord 

ana mat Mitsir il-lil-lik 

unto the land of Egypt has arrived 

as arkhi Su atalu iskimnu 

In Hie month Su an Eclipse happened 

zabi-ya ana malathu sha mat Ashur 

[whereat'] my soldiers to desert to Assyina 
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»— ^m:=:i'7^ tt]}]}-^ T<w <TT«< 

as libbi-eun ainu ana imni u sumili 

among themselves discoursed. To the right and left 

iltappar adu 

they dispersed themselves. 

Tar miriatati-sun 

T/ie Chief of their rebellion 

lishalu miti 



12. H 
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Sar 
let the king 



send 



to death 



sha atalu sha arkhi Su 
because tlie ecUpse of the month Su 

ana pani Sar 



adversely to 



Id asM 

most criminally 

■m ;^T 

ikhtilik. 
the king he explained the omen. 



A few observations will be necessary upon the words of 
^ inscription. 

In line 6, il-lil-lik is only a more emphatic pronunciation 
of ilrlik. The introduced syllable HI conforms to the two 
syllables between which it is placed, as in other instances 
w?. gr, az-bat, emphatic^ az-zab-bat. 

Line 8. Malathu is the Hebrew verb lOTO to desert, run 
away, or depart suddenly. Line 9. Aiiiu. Heb. n25^ to con- 
verse, so in Syriac * confabulari.' 

Line 10. Adu, themselves. A word wliich occurs in 
several other places. For instance in Mr. G. Smith's Assur- 
ham'pal, p. 298, in a dispatch to the king from one of his 
generals: "There has been a fight with the Arabians — 
One man only has saved his life, and has reached a city 
belonging to the king — J send the man himself that the king 
may hear it from his mouth. Adu altapras-su, Sar sa pi-P" 



titiini." Compare also p. 197 of same wurk, atli' aUopv' 
(iu the plural). 

Adu entera into the compositioii of several words, as 
ya~atu, myself: hi~atii, thyself (fem, ka-ati). It is the same 
word, or at any rate of the name origiu, as the Hebrew flM 
{ipse) which Geaeiiius says is the Greek Jvros, comparing 
the words inn eavrov, onM eavrovs. In the Rabbinic dialect 
the word is niN, e^'. ffr. DVil HlMl avTtj rtj ^fiepa. See 
Gesenius, who has a good doal more on the subject. 

Line 11. t£ Tar, a Chief, as in the well-known word 
t^ t^lTf V~ Tartan, great chief or general. I would 
derive Tar from the Hebrew root TH^ prsestantia, dignitas, 
opes [also pliis, amplids] see Schindler's Lexicon, p. 823. 

Mirialati, rtvolt, defection, desertion, is the Hebrew 'HQ 
from rno to rebel. "^12 JTO a rebellitius house (domns 
contumax. Gettii.) Ezek. ii. 5. "HQ ^33 (homines conturaaces). 

Line 12. Liahala from rP^ff mittere. Or it may be the 
Assyrian verb gJiala to crucify. 

Line 13. A^hii is the Ai'abic word LjI two " offence, 
crime, sin." Catafago's diet. p. 12. 

Line 14. IkhtUik, a verb in the T conjugation, from the 
root pSn to augur, interpret an omen. &c., &c. which we 
have already seen to be used in connection with the king's 
life and death. Iu Arabic the verb means (according to 
Gesenius) destinavit, praidestinavit. 

Afler the 14th line the letter of Kulami passes on to 
other matters. 

This authentic original dispatch of an Assyrian General 
possesseH a high degree of interest. It shows liow really 
great was the panic inspired by an eclipse upon the minds of 
a superstitious soldiery. History repeats itself. The reader 
will probably be reminded of the terror of the Athenian army 
in Sicily, caused by an eclipse of the moon the night before 
the army was to embark and retuni to Athens. The alarm 
extended even to Nicias its general, who proposed to delay 
operations for a whole month (in order to make sure of 
the moon having recovered its brightness). This hesitation 
i-jiused the destruction of liiinself and his army, B.C. 411 
( Phitarek in Nieia). 
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T On further consideration I think that lines 9 and 10 
ought to be translated as follows : *' To the Right and Left 
they sent signals^ In Eastern conspiracies it has been the 
custom, perhaps from tirae immemorial, to pass a symbol 
from hand to hand, to signify that all are ready for the 
inmirrection. Some object is chosen of the most harmless 
appearance in order not to awaken suspicion. An instance 
of this occurred very lately in the great Indian mutiny of 
1857. 

While maintaining what I have said about the Hebrew 
word JIM or HIM ip»^, I ani now of opinion that in the 
passage before us a difiFerent word is employed, namely HM 
or m>^ iignum (a sign or symbol), ]1M being the Chaldean 
form, and nW the Hebrew. Hence I render iltappar add 
*they sent signals.' I will give another example of ada 
employed in the sense of signum, which I take from Mr. 
Smith's Annals of Assurbanipal, p. 249. I have given the 
ffoneral meaning but not the exact words. 

*'The news from Elam is, that the two rival kings are 

ftbout to engage in battle. Their standards are planted on 

^te opposite sides of a river. Basaza takes this. Enquire 

fr^tti him the latest news." Adu as eli nalir ana tarzi ahamis 

^f^odu i.e. Adu, their standards, nadtX are planted. Gesenius 

®*ys '* niM signum militare : vexillum. 
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ON A HIEROGLYPHIC TABLET OF ALEXANDER, 

SON OF ALBXANDEB THE GBEAT, 

RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT CAIRO. 
By S, Birch, Esq., LL.D. 

Read 2nd May, 1871. 

In an excavation lately made at Cairo for the purpose ot* 
building a house requiring repair, a tablet of black granite 
has been discovered, with a very remarkable inscription, 
dated in the seventh year of Alexander, son of Alexander the 
Great. This inscription has been published vdth an inter- 
linear translation by M. Brugsch in the '* Zeitschrift," ^ and 
it is so interesting for its contents that I have dravni up the 
following short paper on it in connection with the rule of 
the Persians in Egj'pt as known from monumental sources. 
The scene of the tablet represented the youthful monarch 
standing and worshipping the deities Har-net-atf, Horus, the 
avenger of his father, and Uat the supposed goddess Buto, 
the lady of Pe and Tep — which last was the capital of the 
19th Egyptian nome. The new tablet proves that Pe and 
Tep are consequently the nomes of the gods Har or Apollo, 
and Uat or Buto, and that the name of the chief town of the 
19th nome was really the place of Buto — or Bato. This is 
the first point of information afforded by the new inscrip- 
tion. The next point is that the tablet is dated the 
1st of the month Thoth, in the 7th year of the youthful 
Alexander, who is called ' the joy of Amen, and the choice of 
the Sun, and beloved of the gods of Buto.' This prenomen, 
' the joy of Amen, the choice of tlie Sun,' was chosen on 
account of the supposed relation of his father, Alexander the 
Great, to the deity Ammon. The date is of his 7th year; as 
the birth of Alexander II took place in B.C. 323, and his reign, 
which commenced in 317, ended in 311, it is clear that it 

' Zeitschrifb fiir agjptische Sprache. 4to. Berlin, 1871, p. 1, et seq. 
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was dated from the Ist of Thoth, although he is credited bj 
the canon with having reigned only six years, the inter- 
regnum, however, between his death and the accession of 
Ptolemy being reckoned as part of his reign. He was put to 
death at the age of 12 by Cassander. The youthful monarch 
is mentioned as the king of Asia, but Ptolemy Lagus, not yet 
invested with royal attributes, is stated to be the king of 
Egypt, or rather a great chief in Egypt. Ptolemy is stated 
to be in the flower of his age, and his character is truly 
described as invincible against his enemies, and that '* there 
was no one like him in foreign lands," alluding to his rivals 
and contemporaries, the successors of Alexander. To Ptolemy 
Soter, as subsequently to Euergetes I, the hieroglyphic text 
attributes the merit of having restored to their places in 
Egypt the images of the gods, the vessels and books of the 
Egyptian temples, which were found in Asia or Persia, 
although it is not stated how or by whom they had been 
^^arried there. 

After the death of Alexander the Great, his empire, as is 

^^W. known, was divided amongst his generals, but the 

official successors to the whole empire were, it appears from 

the Egyptian monuments, first Philip Aridseus, in whose 

^^me all documents ran, and who reigned till he was put to 

^^th, with his wife, by Olympias, in B.C. 317. During the 

^*xd of that and part of the succeeding year Olympias 

^^cupied the position of co-regent with Cassander, and the 

^ftcial monarch or king was the youthful Alexander; and 

although, according to Dexippus, Heracles another son of 

^ke conqueror was associated with him in the government, 

^te name of Alexander neither appears in the dated con- 

t^ucts nor on the monuments. According to the canon, * the 

^eign of Alexander the Younger ended B.C. 311, when he was 

Idlled by Cassander; but there was a subsequent inten-egnum 

of six years before Ptolemy assumed the title of king. How 

the official documents were dated in this interval does not 

appear; the canon credits the years to Alexander. Philip 

Aridseus was never in Egypt, having been first in the 

power of Perdiccas, and subsequently left in Macedon, which 

' Ideler, Hermapion, App. p. 79. 



was governed by Polysperclion at the time of the doatti 
of PerdicaaB on the bauks of the Nile. Like AHdasiiB, 
Alexander the Vounger resided in Macedon, and was put to 
death by Cassander.' The three regents of the empire liad 
been Perdiccas, Antipater, and Polysperchon, and the 
Egyptian viceroy Ptolemy ie called, in this hieroglyphic 
inscription, a great chief or ruler of Egypt; and he stylee 
himself a satrap (khshatrapon) of the country, under which 
title it appears from the Greek authorities that he ruled 
over the country. The inacription, to reeiirae the review of 
its contents, states that Ptolemy dwelt ' in the gates of the 
city of the king who loved the name or existence of Ammou, 
the approved of Ra, the' son of the Sun, Alexandros' is its 
name, i.e. Alexandria, on the shore of the Great Sea of the 
loniaus or Greeks, that is the Mediterranean, called formerly 
Rakat. He assembled, it continues to state, the lonians, 
under wliich term is comprised the Greeks in general or the 
Macedonian and other mercenaries in hia service; men and 
cavalry, numerous ships and their crews, and went with his 
forces to the land of Kharu or Syria, which was at war with 
him. He went in the midst of his enemies, his courage was 
great, hke an eagle among smaller birds. He took them, i.e., 
his enemies the Syrians, anil brought their officers, horses, 
ships, and all their treasm-e to Egypt. This is the Egyptian 
official account of the defeat of Demetrius at Palai Gaza or 
old Gaza by Ptolemy in B.C. 312. After this, the inscrip- 
tion states, and therefore probahly iu the next year, ho 
made an expedition to Mer-merti, or the Marmarica. Ho 
took it at once ; he led their people, men, women, and gods, 
in revenge for what they had done, to Egypt. This closes 
the military operations, and must have taken place in the 
sixth year of Alexander. 

With this portion ends the historical notice of Ptolemy, 
as regards bis foreign policy. His next object was to 
celebrate a festival for his victories, and to offer some 
acceptable commemoration to the gods, and the governors ot 
Lower Egypt. They stated that under the reign of a king 
named Khabash, that monarch, in a visit he liad made to the 
> Clinton, Futi EelleDici, Fol. 11, p. E89 ; 111, p. 202. 
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i)elta and its shores, in jiassing thi'ough tbe maralies, and 
inspecting the arras of the Nile which lead to the Mediter- 
ranean, in order to oppose the fleets of Asia from entering 
Kgypt, had given the land of Patanut, or the nomos 
Phthenotee, or Phtheneoutee, to the gods of Pe and Tep, or 
the stat* of Biito. Ptolemy, it appears, inquired of those 
ubout liim what this Patanut waa. Their answer was tliat it 
had belonged formerly to the state of Buto, but that the 
enemy Xerxes had made it otherwise, and given nothing to 
the gods of the district. Ptolemy ordered the priests and 
chiefs of Pe and Tep to be sent for, in order to inquire what 
evil had been done by Xerxes. They stated that he had 
ill-treated the towns of Pe and Tep and taln-n away its 
possessionB. They tlien made the following statement : 
" The ruler, om- lord, Horus the son of Isis and Osiris, ruler 
of rulers, king of kings of Egypt, the avenger of liis father, 
the lord of Pe, the beginning of the gods existing afterwards, 
who has no Hng to come up to him, threw the evil doer 
Xerxes out of his palace, with his eldest son, making 
it known in the town of Neith tu this day, at the side of the 
holy mother." 

Two historical facta are here contained, the first that 
Khabash had been the legitimate ruler of the country in the 
time of the Persian monarchs, contemporary to one of the 
Xerxes of the canon, probably Xerxes I, and that Khabash 
had overthrown the power of Xerxes, and expelled him and 
his eldest son from tlic town of Sais. The name of Khabash 
is not new to histoiy, for one of the coffins of the Apis, dated 
in the month of Athor, in the second year of his reign, was 
found at the Serapeum. The position of this coffin has, 
however, not been given by Mariette, so that it is not 
possible to know if it was amongst those of the middle or 
the end of the Persian dyniisty, but Khabash is placed by 
Lepsius as king of the 28th dynasty. As tlie other Apia 
bulls of the period died in the reigns of (Jambyses and 
Darius, it is probable that the one which died ni the early 
part of the 27th dynasty was that of Khabash. In favour of 
tbe reference to Xerxes I is the fact of the revolt of Egypt 
from the Persians, which commenced B.C. 487, and was not 



BiippruHseii by Xerxea till B.C. 484, when , Achsuiui^ni:^ wuk 
appuuited satrap of thy country. Yet Xerxes I had bet-n 
recognized at a later period as the legitimate monarch, ajid 
dates of the 1 9th Thoth of the 2nd year of his reign, B.C. 484, 
tliat ■when Egj^it was reduced again under the Pereian sway, 
of the (ith. 10th, 12th, and of the 13th year of Xerxes have 
been found in Kgypt at the Cosscir Road. Why, then, 
should Xerxes be mentioned in this inscription aa a public 
enemy and tyrant. Probably to flatter the Greeks, whoae 
invasion of Asia by Alexander the Great liad avowedly been 
imdertakeo to avenge the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. 
Kut who was Eliabash ? The name of the monarch who was 
set up as an opponent of Xerxes and Daiius has not been 
given by any ancient author. The name of Khabaah is 
apparently Persian, terminating like that of Dariush, 
Khslierehesh, and Artakhsherehesh in a final thin, which 
renders it probable tliat he was a satrap or viceroy of the 
province who tlirew ofi' the Persian rule. An attempt of a 
similar character had been mieuccessfiilly made by AiyandeB 
at the commencement of the reign of Darius, but was at once 
repiessed. The name has a very Persian physiognomy under 
any circiunBtances. The eldest sou of Xerxes was Darius, 
and Artaxerxes, the successor of Xerxes, the tliird son 
of that monarch ; but if he was the son of Xerxes who was 
ejected from Sais does not appear. Xerxes, it will be 
observed, had tried to recover Egj-pt by a fleet, which was 
destined to enter the Damietta arm of the Nile, and the dis- 
TOmfiture of his host had been attributed to the wrath of the 
deity Horns as one of the gods of Buto. In acknowledg- 
ment of the power of Horus, Ptolemy acknowledges that 
god as the dh-ector and path or model of himself. The 
priests and chiefs of the nome then demanded back the 
maritime district of Patanut for the gods of Pe and Tep. 
■with all its productions, as a present in his name and a mark 
of his favour. " Then," says the inscription, " spoke this great 
ruler, that a decree should be made in writing in place of the 
writing of the royal scribe of the accounts saying, Ptolemy, 
who rules as satrap the land of Buto, 1 give it to Horus, the 
a:venger of his father, lord of Pe, and to Buto, mistress of 
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Tep, from this day for ever, with its villages, its towns, its 

inhabitants, its fields, its waters, its oxen, its birds, and its 

herds, and all its productions, both which were formerly and 

have been brought in together with the gift which was given 

by the king, lord of the two lands, Khabash ever living. 

Its south is the nome of the town Buto, and Hermopolis, its 

north reaches to the mouths of the Nile and the downs on 

the shore of the great sea. Its west is the mouths of the 

Sekhurr or Pliers of the rudder .... to the downs ; its east is 

the nome of Sebennys. Its calves are for the great hawks or 

gods, its oxen are for the forehead of Nebtau mistress of the 

^orld, its bulls are for the living hawks, its milk for the noble 

child [Horns], its birds are for the god who dwells in Shal 

^ho is the lord living in it ; all the productions of its soil 

^I'e for the table of Horus himself, lord of Po and Buto, the 

^To^wn of Harmachis for ever. All that which gave the king 

^i^e lord of the two countries, the image of Tanen, the 

approved of Ptah, the son of the Sun, Khabash the ever 

^^^'^g, has renewed again this ruler, the great regent of 

STpt, Ptolemaiiis, the gifts to the gods of Pe and Tep for 

®"^^^r. As a reward for what he has done, power, victoiy to 

'^^ content of his heart has been given to liim, so that all 

^'^ds are as it were in terror of him. As respects the land 

^^ Buto, that which is produced by it or depends upon it, 

^^lioever takes anything from it, will be under the ban of the 

^^ds of Pe and the curse of the gods of Tep ; may he be in 

^k|.e flames of the goddess Aptau in the days of her wi-ath, 

'^'^id neither a son nor daughter to give him water." 

According to M. Brugsch, who has published this tablet 

^With an interlinear translation, the east of the maritime 

J>Tovince held the nome of Sebennytus, on the western bank 

of the Damietta branch of the Kile, the territory stretched 

Northwards, and formed the eastern border of the nome of 

^uto. Pa-sa-ta on the seashore was the northern boundary, 

probably the "Ayvov K£pa<;, Cape Agnus Castus, a small flat 

spit of land between the BuruUos Lake and the sea. This 

corresponds with the modem lake and can be no other. It 

is at present filled with ruins at the entrance. Probably 

Buto is the modem ruin-mounds of Kum el Aman and 
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Knni el Gir. Hermopolia is mentioned a& a second boundary 

to the south, with the remark " at the mouths of the Nfle." 
This Hermopolis of Lower Egypt was the 1 5th nome, and the 
city was probably Kum Ferraiii. lying to the south-west ot 
the supposed mounds of Buto. The western boundary was 
the mouth of the Nile called the Rudderbeaters, or Pliere. 
Tills, according to Brugsch. was the northern portion of the 
present Rosetta branch. As Ear or Horns was Apollo, eo 
Uat or Buto was the Latoua of Egyptian mythology. Her 
name means "the sea' or lake; and she peracuified the female 
element of the water — the Thetis or Amphitrite of their 
system, which had no Neptune or Poseidon. In the numerous 
legends attached to her she expressed the goddess of the 
North or Lower Egypt, the earth as one of the two worlds of 
the KosmoB, in antithesis to Seben or Nishem, who represented 
Eileithyia the eponj-mous goddess of Syene, the southernmost 
hmit of Egypt, the presiding deity of the upper coimtry, or 
the upper world, or heaven. Although subordinate, these 
two goddesses are fomid often represented on tlie monu- 
ments jointly as the rulers of Upper and Lower Egypt, and 
under their respective forms of the asp and the vulture, 
designated the diadems of the upper and lower comitry. 
Formerly Buto was supposed to be a form of Mut, the great 
motlier, the wife of Ammon ; but M. Brngsch's reading of this 
new inscription has proved that Uat is the Buto of the Greeks. 
This new tablet is one of the most important yet discovered 
of late years for its historical and geographical information. 
It is true that it belongs to a period when more is known 
of the history of Egypt from the Greek and Roman wi-iters, 
but it is, at the same time, remarkable that this tablet, and 
that of San, or the so-called decree of Canopus, contjiin 
historical information not afforded by the usual historical 
authorities. However much it may be regretted that the 
texts of the Egyptian monuments are encumbered M-ith the 
pompous titles of monarchs, and the names and attributes of 
deities, yet more historical information has been recorded on 
them than is found either in Greek or Latin inscriptions. 
The tablet published and explained by M. Brugsch is, indeed, 
a oontributifm to thf? history of the successors of Alexander, 
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and of Egypt at the period. Such inscriptions were the 
title-deeds of the period, the solemn records of the endow- 
ments and the privileges of the temples ; to which and to 
the sepulchres is due a great portion of what may be 
deemed authentic in the history of the Nile. The Egyptian 
preserved as much with his chisel as his pen the records of 
the age in which he lived ; and in the Delta the conditions 
are far more favourable for the tablet than the papyrus. 
There is very little new in the text of this tablet for Egyptian 
philology ; its value is chiefly historical. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF BABYLONIA. 

By G. Smith. 

The early history of Babylonia was unknown, previous 
to the labours of Sir Henry Rawlinson. Excavations on 
several of the sites of early Babylonian cities were carried 
out under his directions, and, on deciphering the inscriptions 
discovered in these mounds, Sii* Pleni-y published the first 
authentic list of early Clialdean and Babylonian monarclis. 

In the year 1858, soon after I commenced the study of 
the Cmieiform records, I received, through the kindness of 
Su- Henry Rawlinson, a list of the Cimeiform names of these 
monarchs ; arranged by their discoverer, even at that early 
date, in nearly the same order as at present. 

The discoveries and opinions of Sii- Henry Rawlinson on 
this and similar subjects, are well set forth in the "Five 
Monarchies," and " Herodotus," two works published by his 
brother the Rev. George Rawlinson, Professor of Ancient 
History at the University of Oxford. These two works, from 
the great extent of their information and the soundness of 
the critical and historical matter they contain, form the 
standard books on the subjects on which they treat. 

After these discoveries M. Oppert pubhshed a work 
called " Histoire des Empires do Chaldeo et d'Assyrie," 
Versailles, 1865, in which he gave translations of several 
early Babylonian inscriptions. M. Oppert's list of early 
Babylonian monarchs contained many more names than are 
found in Sir Henry Rawlinson's publications ; but most of 
these names are founded on intei-pretations of texts with 
which I do not agree. 

I commenced my own study of the subject on the basis 
of Sir Henry's discoveries, and in the course of my work at 
the Museum have been fortimate enough to find several 
new inscriptions and new monarchs. My principal results I 
embodied in a paper read before the Biblical Archaeological 
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Societr, 6tli June, 1871, which formed the basis of the 
fuilowing article. The expense of its publication has been 
borne by my kind fnend jind liberal patron Mr. Samuel Sharp, 
tLe author of several liiatorical and philotogiciil works. 

Note. — For the convenience of readers, I have generally 
placed (j.) before the names of deities, (c) before the aiimes 
of cities, and [-] tu include restoratiuns. 



Whes the light of nionument'tl history first dawns upon 
Babylonia we find that countiy inhabited by two raees, the 
Sumir and Akkad ; they spoke two different languages, one 
Turfinian the other Semitic, but we have no information as 
to which race spoke either language, and we do nut know 
tbeir geographical distribution in the country, but probably 
they were mixed in most parts, as many of the cities have 
both Turanian and Semitic names. The name of the Sumir 
*ii8 written •"::2r'ItI o'- <Iil -II '']\A Ke-en-gi in 
Turanian, and ^| |- '-]']<\ Su-mi-ri in Semitic, and the 
Akkad were called ^Vljf {^ Ur in Turanian, and 
""S "^tl ^T«?^ Ak-ka-fli in Semitic, The Turanian 
people, who appear to have been the original inhabitants 
of the country, invented the cuneiform mode of writing ; 
all the earliest inscriptions are in that language, but the 
proper names of most of the kings and principal persons 
are written in Semitic, in direct contrast to tlie body of 
•he iascriptions. The Semites appear to have conquered 
the Turauians, although they had not yet imposed their 
language on the country. Babylonia at this time contjiined 
many groat cities, some of the principal being Nipur, 
»riHen -II till <;^ in Turanian, and S^ Y- ^ 
■" Semitic ; this city was probably the earheat seat of 
enijare, and long continued the centre of the Babylonian 
wKgion. Eridu or Ridn, written "-Tfll ^IeJ i" Turanian, 

^^ -xH A-'t^ir -yi<T niii '^"'^ -n*T ilit »' ^^ryui\^; 

Dr. written E^^ E:<^T <;^T in TimLuian, andcfllt -^U 
io Semitic; Karrak, writti^u ^^ ^^jf t^^ ^1^! '~^\ 
VoL.1. a 
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in Turanian, and ylR ECH -Q "' Semitic; Unik (Erech) 
written U.'Tci} <^ in Turanian, and cy|f = '^H ".'-^' """^ 
^l[«-]T<y^^y in Semitic; Larsa. written *| t<«<If ^IeJ 
in Turanian, and ^tf ^|.-,-|y<y ^ in Semitic : Sippara, 

written '^y t^? -1!!!- <E " T"'™""' »°'i "^^H M *I 
and y^ -^y in Semitic; ^<fei Ef -E| Zergulla, and 
T!tyi^E^=T<lEjAB.ni. 

Berosus, a Chaldean priest m the thifd century B.C., wrote 
a history of Chaldea, from which the following fragments of 
chronology have been preserved; they may be compared 
with the monumental notices : — 

Cknmohgieal Scheme of Beromit. 

10 kings before the Flcxid, commencing with j j,n qqq yem^ 

86 kiiigfl after the Flood, to the MeUian L^py^ „^ 3301,1 
Conquest _ J 

8 Median kings , ^.„ „„ 224 or 190 years. 1 

11 other kings _,_-.....„,.. _ ._^.. duration imknown. j 

49 Chaldean kings „.._ _~™.... 458 yearH, ^^J 

9 Ambiau kiugs 246 years. ^^^H 

4a kings G26 years. ^^^H 

After whom came Pul and Sennacherib. ^^H 

A similar system of chronology was probably beKeved in 
during the later histi.iric period. Sargoii, king of Babylon, 
B.O. 710-705, says C.I., Vol. 1, p. 3(t, "350 ancient kings 
before ine the domijiinn of Assyria ruled and governed the 
dominion of Bel (Babylonia) " ; and in another place, " From 
the days remote the time of (j.) Ur to the kings my fathers 
of Assyria, and Karduniyaa (Babylonia)." The God Ur here 
spoken of is evidently the first mj-thical king of BeroauA, 
Al-orua ; his cuneiform name is •-•-T E^^^ ^]^' Assur- 
banipal, king of Assyria, B.c. fiG8-Gii(!. states, " History of 
Assurbanipal," p. 250, that Babylonia was conquered by an 
Elamite named Kudur-nanhiuidi, HS'A5 before liis own 
capture of Sliushan, or about B.O. 2280. This conquest by 
Kndur-nanhundi I have conjectured to be the same as the 
Median conquest of Berosus, but Kuilumauhundi has left 
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no inoonments, unless he be the same as the Kudur-mabiig 
who built at Ur. No approximate tliite can be fixed for 
any Babylonian monarch before Kara-indaa, who reigned 
about B.C. 1475, and the period of the rulers whom we 
tnow to liave preceded liini must be ackiiowledgi-d to be 
al present quite uncertain. 

The annals of the early monarche of Babylonia are for 

the most part lost, but there are sufficient remains of their 

wiiriis to show that their dominion was a most important 

one, All the great tempiaa of Babylonia were founded by 

the kings who preceded the conquest by HammiU'abi the 

Kin^ of the Kaesi, and the date of this conquest cannot be 

pWeJ later than the 16th century B.C. Bricks and stone 

taWets, with inscriptions of these early Babylonian raonarchs, 

oave been found at most of the sites, and the vast size of 

their works shows their great power The civilization of 

"lis early period ia proved by the works on Geography, 

•Astrology, Mythology, Grammar, Mathematics, &c., parts of 

^oich insciibed on clay tablets are now in the British 

*ueeum. 

The civil administration and laws of the country are 
ittly shown by a number of sale, loan and law tablets 
-longing to the close of the period in question (about 
"*e time of Hammurabi) ; and the state of the fine arts 
^*ii be estimated by the thousands of beautiftilly engraved 
^eals belonging to this age, now in various Europeau 
Museums. 

The titk-s nf the early rulers of Babylonia were 
lip ^T ^yt pa-t6-§i, and ^E^^ sor; patesi means deputy 
wviceroy, and is equivalent to the Semitic t^fl "^lysifi T£T 
iMak-ku ; when combined with the name of a deity, as 
Pateri iff.) Assiir "viceroy of the God Assur," it may denote 
■ to independent mler, but the patesi of towns in Babylonia 
Were most probably governors or viceroys of the kings; I 
will here give their incriptions first, for convenience. 

The monumental kings of Babylonia divide themselves 
naturally into three groups, — 1st, the Chaldean or native 
Idngs before the conquest of the Kassi ; 2nd, the kings of 
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tlie KaBsi dynaBty ; and 3rd, the Chaldean or native kinge, 
HucreBBors <if the Kassi. 

The Baliy Ionian monarchs nsually took their titles from 
their capital cities, and probably formed in some cases con- 
temporary lines of kings, tlie country being not alwajR 
united under one sceptre ; tliis fact, combined with our want 
of information respecting the earlier periods of Babylonian 
history, makes it impossible to present the list of kings in 
chronological order. The foUowiJig arrangement of the 
names must, therefore, be considered as only provisional. 

1- -tn "in "T -iM i^T?! h 

Mi- ( *r )-8a.nana-balam-mi( ?) . 
The name of tbis ruler is Turanian; only one of his 
inscriptionB is preserved. Nothing is known respecting the 
extent of his dominions, or the position of his capital. 

INSCKIPTION ON A CONE (lTJPCBHSHEd). 

" Mi-sa-nana-kalammi, viceroy of (c.) Ridu, high priest 
of Wiuft" . . . num . . sou of Be , . huk." 

2- t£ £^y ^y, I-da-du. J 

This governor ruled at tbo same city as tlie former one. 
Eridu his capital was one of the greatest Babylonian citieB. 
The name Idadu is Semitic. 

INSCRIPTION ON BRICK (nNPUBLISHSD). 

" To (ji.) Niii-ridu, his king, for the preservation of Idadu. 
viceroy of (c.) Ridu, the servant the delight of (g.) Niii-ridu." 

3. .-JJ «-y i-V|, Bel-samu. 

Bel-saniu, whose name is written in Turanian Va-anna, 
was rult-r of Zirgiilla, probably represented by the mounds 
of Zerghul, east of thi- river Hye, in Babylonia. 



i ON A CONE (UNFCBI.IBHEP). 

" Bol-samii, \'icerny of (c.) Zirgulla. ('j.) Nana bis delight 
ip he built, Bitiinna of the east country be completed." 
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The reading Gudca for the name of tliis governor is 
based on the piissiige CI., Vol. 2, p. 20, line 24. The word is 
evidently Turanian, its Ht-mitic equivalents being nagagu, 
hababii, and nabu. Gudea was niler at Zirgulla, There 
are numerous ineci iptious of this governor, but most of tbem 
are of the two types translated here. The relics of Gudea 
are found over a cousiJeraLle extent ipf country, and oii the 
sites of importuut cities. 



C-I., Vol. 1. p. 5, No. XXin, 1, on muea from Warka (Ereoh) uid Babjlon. 

"To Cj.) Ninip the king, his king, Gudea viceroy of (r.) 
Zirgulla, his hou^e built." 

C.I.. Vol. 1. p. 5, So. SXIII, a, on a oono from Zerghul (Zirgulln). 

" To (g.) Nana the lady, hidy splendid (?) his lady, Gudea 
viceroy of (e.) Zirgulla raised." 

There are two otlier texts of this ruler iu the British 
Moeeum, cue ou a black stone statue, the other on a brick; 
these are too mutilated to translate. 

6- I lEf IS ^1 "T ^T<T =!!! <T^. 

Ka-dur-na-an-hu-un-di. 

This monarch is mentioned by Assurbanipal in the follow- 
ing passage, "History of Assurbanipal," p, 250, — "KuJur- 
uanhundi the ■ Elamite who the worship of the great Gods 
did not [fear], who in an evil resolve to his own fore's 
[trusted] on the temples of Alckad his hands he had laiiJ 

and he oppressed Akkad the days were full .... fur 

2 ner 7 sos and 15 years under the Elamites." 

This period, 2 ner 7 sos 15 yeiirs, which elap&ed from the 
time of Kudiu--nanhundi, equals 1035 years; according to 
other inscriptious, at the cluse of this period Assurbanipal 
conquered Elam and recovered an image of the goddess 
Nana, which had been carried away from Babylonia iu this 
early conquest. 
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e. T !! y- cEiff, za-bu-u. 

Tliis ancient king of Babylonia is oniy known to ub from'' 
the broken cylinder of Nabonidue, according to wKicb he 
founded the temples of Anunit (Venue) and Samas ((he Sun) 
at Sippara; these templea having fallen into decay, were 
restored by Saga-saltias, an early Babylonian monarch, and 
again falling into decay one was repaired by Nabonidue. The 
notice of Zabii is as follows, C.I., Vol. 1, p. 69, lines 27-31 : 
"Then Bit-parra the house of (jj.) Samas of (c.) Sippara my 
lord, and Bit-ulmae the house of (p.) Anunit of (<•.) Sippara, 
(^.) Anunit my lady, which were from the time of Zabu in 
ancient days; theif chamber walls had fallen in." 

7- IH M S TJi^?)-ukh(T). 

According to the statements of the excavators, the bricks 
of Urukli wure found in the foundations of buildings, the 
upper parts of which were constructed of bricks bearing 
inscriptions of other early Chaldean kings; the remains of 
his buildings even now exceed those of e-\'ery other Chaldean 
monarch except Nebuchadnezzar, so that his reign must have 
been a long and important one. The name of this king has 
been compared to the Arioch of Genesis and the Orchamus 
of Ovid, but the reading Urukh is very doubtful. 

Many of the earliest temples of Babylonia were founded 
by Urukh, among these we may notice the Temple of the 
Moon at Ur, and two other buildings at the same city, one 
called Bit-timgal, the other Bit^areser; this latter was a 
tower, built in stages like a pyramid. Unikh having died 
before this building was completed, it was finished by bis 
eon Duugi; its ruins now form the most conspicuous object 
on the site of Ur. The wall of the city of Ur was also 
built by Urukh. At Larsa he founded the Temple of the 
Sun, and at Erech the Temple of Venus, called Bit-anna or 
the "house of Heaven." At Nipur, the ancient capital of 
Babylonia, he founded or restored the great Temple of Bel, 
and another to Beltis ; and at Zirgulla he built a temple to 
Sar-ili the " king of the gods," 
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INBCRIPrrONS OF uhlkh, 
C.I.. Tol. 1, p. I, No. 1, 1 andZ, on bricke from Mughoir (Dr). 
"Cnikh king of (c.) Ur, who the houBo of (y.) Ur 
Ijiiilt." 

C.I., Vol. 1, p, 1, Ko. I, 3, on bricks from Muglitir (Ur). 
"To (<7.) Ur \m khig, Umkh king of {c.) Ur his bouse 
built, and the wall of (c.) Ur built." 

0.1., Tot. 1, p. 1, No. I, 4, on cone from Mugheir (Ur). 
"To {g.) Ur, the leaser light of heaven, eldest son of 
df.) Bel his king, Ui'ukh tlie powerful man, king of (c.) Ur, 
Bit-timgal the house of his delight biiilt," 

CI., Vol. 1, p. 1, Mo. I, 6, on brick rroin Mugheir (Ur). 
"To {g.) Ur, eldest son of Bel his king, Urukh the 
powerfnl man, the fierce warrior, king of (r.) Ur, king of 
Sunjir and Akkad, Bit-timgal the houeo of his delight 
built." 



C.I.. Tol. 1, p. 1, Mo. I. 6. on brick from "Wdrka <Erech) 
"To {g.) Naua his lady, Urukh the powerful i 



, king 



fif (e.) Ur, king of Sumir and Akkad, her house built." 
C.I., Tol. 1, p, 5, No. I, r. on brick from Scnkerch {T^arsi), 
" To {g.) Saruas his king, Unikh the powei-ful man, king 
of (c.) Ur, king of Soniir and Akkad, Ins houso built." 
C.I., Tol. 1, p. 1, No. I, e. on black .tone at Niflfer (Nipur). 
"To ig.) Belat his lady, Urukh king of (e.) Ur, king of 
Sumir and Akkad, her house the .... of her delight built." 

O.I., To!. 2, p. 1, No. I, f», on brick from Niffor (Nipur). 

"Unikh king of (c.) Ur, king oi Sumir and Akkad, who 
the house of (^.) Bel built." 

C.I., Tol. 1, p. I, No. 1, 10, on signet cylinder. 

'' To Urukh, the powerful man, king of (c.) Ur, Uassimir, 
viceroy of (c.) Isbaggi{?)-bel thy servant." 

OS UltrCBLISIIEll BRICK FROM ZEROHi;!, (f). 

" To (i;.) Sar-ili his king, Urukh king of (<■.) Ur, . . . . du 
■ . . [in Zir]-gulla built." 
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Diingi was the aon imd siiccesBor of Unikli ; he is Icnown 
to have completed and repaired Rome of his father's ImiMinfirB, 
but his monuments are not nearly so numerous. His build- 
ings were piincipally at Ur and Erech. 

maaRiFTiONB of djjngi. 
C.I.,V(.l. 1, p. 2, No, II, 1, on bricks from Miigheir (Ur). 
" Diuigi, tlie powei-ful man, king of (c.) Ur, kiug of Sumir 
and Akkad." 

C.I., Vol. 1, p. 2, No. II, a, on bricks frotu Mugheir (Dr). 
" Dungi, the powerful man, king of (c) Ur, king uf Sumir 
and Akkad, Bit-harris the house of bis deligbt built." 

C.I., Vol. 1, p. 2, No. II, 3, on black atotie. 

" To (ff.) Nana, lady of Bit-anna, hi« lady, Dungi, king 
of (c.) Ur, king of Sumir and Akkad, Bit-anna ita site 
restored, its great wall built." 

C.I., Vol, 1, p. 2, No. II, 4, on bWk tioae from Tel Eed.. 

" To (ij.) Nin-mar-ki his lady, Dungi king of (c.) Ur, king 
of Sumir and Akkad, Bit-gilsa the fort of ber debgbt built." 

ON SIC SET CTXINDEH. 

"To (if.) Sit-fi-ta-»id-Ju-a, king of Bit-sidda of (**.) Zirgulla, 
for the preservation of Dungi the powerful man, king of 
(c.) Dr, lib wtV la gu-za-lal, sen of Ur-ba-bi, made a libation (?), 
'My king .... bis will, may bis name be preserved,' " 

ON STONE WEIGHT, IN SHAPE OF DUCK, MUCH WORN AND 

UOUBTFUL. 

" 10 manehs of Dungi." 



C.I., p. 68, lines S W 20. 

" Bit-fiaresir, the tower of Bitnergal which is in (c.) Dr. 

which Urukb the very ancient king had built and bad not 

fuiished it, Dungi his son its top finifilifd. In the writings of 

Urukh, and Dungi bis son, I saw also of that tower, Umkh 
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had buiJt and had not finished it, Duiigi his son its top 
fiaiahed, By this time thnt tower became old." 

Tlie name uf Diingi is found also in the name of tht' town 
mrationed in C.I., Vol. 2, p. 6(1, line 5. Bii-diiugi-ur. 

9. [c||y<-] E<ify ~f tJ-Ef ]yj, taai-miKomn-ip. 

Tiiia king, the first piixt of whose name is loat, has not 
Wen noticed, although a fragment of one of his inst'riptiona 
from Niffer is printt-d in C.I., Vol. 1, p. 5, No. XXIV; it is 
there erroneously referred to Ismidagan. 

This king, and several of those that foUow, ruled lit a 
aly^ called Nisuina or Karrak, perhaps the same as Apirak, 
Hie site of which is unknown. These kings wwe contem- 
porary with the nilers of Ur and Laim ; their kingdom was 
"destroyed a short time before the reign of Hammurabi. 

WSCBIPTIOKS or r.AMtl. (T)-NINIP ON BRICKS, FROM NIFFER (KIPUK). 

•' Gamil{?)-i!inip exalted ruler of (c.) Nipnr na .... of 

fe.) Ur. lord of (c.) Eridn, beuelicient lord of (c.) Uruk 

ting of (c.) Karrak, kuig of Siimir and Akkad, the relative (?) 
tlie delight of the eyes of {g.) Nana. 

10. .-."I C^yi ^ -t^y t^lf, l8-bi-bar-ra. 

This king is mentioned on an unpublished fragment in 
*^e British Museum : the liue reads " Isbi-barra, king of 
(c-> Karrak." 

IL .-.-f -^^] t^ ^^f <'^1*^|, Li-bi-it-anunit. 

The name of this kiug, imperfect in the Museum publica- 
'■^Ofl, is completed from one of the cones. Its first element 
'*&?( ia a well-known form of the Semitic root |27, the second 
element is the name of the Babylomau Venus, the name 
i*leaiiing " the work of Venus," or '• fashioned by Venus." 

1N8CBIPTION OF LIBIT-NANA. 
CI.. Vol, 1, p. S, No, XTIII. 

" libit-anunit, first iniler of {c.) Nipur, the supreme over 
(c.) Or, .... of (c.) Eridu, beneficent lord of (e.) Uruk, king 
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of (f.) Karrak, Idiig of Sumir and Akkad, the restorer of 
(^.) Nuna, wlio Bit-mekit restured." 

12. >-^y C^yi \>- ."^1 ^1 t^, la-mi-da-gan. 
Thifi name ie Semitic, and meana " Dagon heard." Sir H. 
RawliiiHon has euggested that this Ismi-dagan was the same 
BB the Ismi-dagan pntaei of Asmir, who, according to the 
Tiglath-Pileeer cyhndere, reigned in tlie 19th century B.C. 
ThiH, however, is dniibtfiil, but it is possible they may be of 
about the aame age. 

INBCItmiONS OF ISMt-DAQAK. 

C.r., Tol- 1, p. 2, No. V. 1 and 2. from Muglipjr (Ur). 

" Ismi-dagan, nourisher of (c.) Nipur, the eujireme over 
(c.) Ur, the hght (?) of (c.) Eridu, lord of (c.) Uruk (the 
powerful king), king of (c.) Karrak, king of Sumir and 
Akkad, the relative (?) the delight of Nana." 

13. 5;^^ i.]}} -^ir 15A C:::f|y, Qu-im-gu-nu-u. 
Gungunu was son of iRrai-dagan, but some students hold 
the view that he was only contemporaiy with a son of Ismi- 
dagan, who was ruler of Ur. The matter is not proved on 
either aide, but on esarainatiou of the originals of Ihese 
inscriptions, I find the p'lblished copies incorrect in one 
point,the supposed second title jJiVJJ £iJ^i^ &( ^<< T ^T^T, 
"ruler of Ur," is really *fy| t'^^ E:<3<<"T <IiT' "within 
Ur." The second inscription is very peculiar, the characters 
stand in relief, contrary to the Babylonian custom, and in 
one copy are reversed, reading from right to left instead of 
from left to right. 

INSCRIPTIOM8 OF GDNGUNU. 
O.I., Vol. 1. p. 8, No. TI, 1, on o «mo from Muglieir (Dr). 
"To {g.) Samas, the mler tuda {g.) Ur, leader of Bitnir- 
kinugal {ij.) Ntngal ra tiula liis kings for the preservation 
of Gungunu the powerful man, king of (c.) Ur, for the 
eetablisbing of (j.) Anu, for the restoring of (g.) Ur for 
(g.) Ur within (c) Ur. the son of Ismi-dagan king of Sumir 
and Akkad, Bit-hiliani built, Bit-giuabluiigani built, for his 
preservation he built." 
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I. 2, No. VI, 2, on brick, from 



" For the establishing of (y.) Aiiu, for the delight of (g.) Ur 
''"■ is-) Ur within (c.) Ur, the eon of iBmi-dagan king of 
Suniir and ^Vkkad." 



14. »-^| W^ TT ^^T' ^° ^°''- 

The name of thie monarch is found on the cast of a 
signet cylinder in the British MuBeum. The name of his 
capita! is lost bv a fracture of the cylinder, but he is placed 
bere provisionally ou account of the similarity of hie legend 
to those of the kings of KaiTak. 

raSCRQTlON OF ILU ZAT ON SIGNET CTLINnEK. 

•'Hn .... zat king the relative the delight of 



16. y »yy<y n]] ~f ^fl, Ei-i=.vni. 

No monument of this king is known, he was the 
'^'-Jlg of Apirak (see Naram-sin, No. 30). 



16. -^y Jl ^."T ^11 -^yy, Camil-sin. 

This king, and many of the following ones, have their 
5*^me8 compounded with Sin, the moon god, but white in the 
***flcriptione thie deity is always worshipped under the name 
*^*A E»w* ^]^y, Ur, whenever be enters into the composi- 
tion of a Semitic name, it is under the form »-»-y •-JJ *"^n 
Or ^^^. The name of the moon god is once phonetically 
^nitten in a proper name on a sale tablet in the British 
buseum, it reads tyy ^cSwi Si-in. The name of 
Oarail-sin in its phonetic form occurs as tho name of a 
private person in the time of the monarch Samsu-iluna, the 
phonetic form is tyyy^f C^yy ---y >-II ""^yyi Ga-mil-mn. 
One of the earliest contract tablets in the British Museum is 
dated in the reign of Gamil-sin. 



i 



C.I., Vol. 1, p. 3, No. XI, frvm a eignet rjlinder. 
"To Gamil-Bi'n the powerful man, kiug of (e.) Ur. king of 
the fuur regions, Amil-anu the tablet writer, sun of Gando, 

thy servant." 

ON TUB BOCKET OF A OATE ( rNl'UBLISUEll). 

" To (g.) Nu-gau his uoble one, Gamil-Bin the delight 
(g.) Bui king uf (c) Xipur, in the delight of his heart he 
bleBsed ; the powerful king, kiug of (c.) Ur, king of the four 
regiuus, his bouse built." 

A city named after Gaiuil-sin ia mentioned in C.I., Vol. 2, 
page (JU, line 17. 

"■ ~T <" -T -II --n. 2'"m-.in. ^ 

This king, the phonetic value of whose name is uncertain, 
from the great similarity of his legends, is probably closely 
connected with Gamil-sin ; Zur-ein was proliably deified after 
his death, as bin name occurs in a list of Gods, C.I., Vol. 3, 
p. 69, line 77. Many of the inscriptionB of Zur-sin have been 
fomid at a ruin called Abu-shahrein, which appears to have 
been entirely built by him. 

IHSCRIPTI0N8 OF ZUR-SDJ. 

C.I., VoL 1, p. 3, So. XII, 1, from Abu-Shalirein and Mngheir. 

"Zur-sin, Bel the Nipurite blessed, the leader of the 

hou^e of (g.) Bel, the powerful kiug, king of (c.) Ur, king of 

the four regions, (g.) Hea the king his delight the .... of his 

duhght he built." 

C.I., Vol 1, p. 3, No. SIT, 2, from Abu-Sbahrein. 
"Zur-sin the Nipurite (g.) Bel blessed, the leader of the 
house of (g.) Bel, the powerful man, king of (c.) Ur, king of 
the four regions." 

O.I., Vol. I. p. B, No. XtX, from Mngheir. 

" Zur-fiin the Nepurite (g.) Bel blessed, the leader of the 

house of {(?.) Bel, the powerful king, king of (c.) Ur, king of 

the four regions, ma-turha Zur-sin the delight of (c.) Ur, 

mu'bi-ki-ri ma-tvrba who i^-^u-au-bi tu-da-ah-kur^~a Bit-sigabi 
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itHaria of (^■) Ur king of (c) TJr, Ningal mother of (c.) Ur 
delight of thtj heart of the great God of Dur he built 
tu-le-U-iii," . 

18. ft r^^T -^1 --11 -^f|, I-bil-Bin, I 
and IJ r;4-f --y <«, A-bil-?in. 

The first of these furms is found on an unpublished frag- 
ment of the Chaldean work on Astrology, the passpge reads 
" Ibil-siu king of Ur," Tlie second form occurs in C.I., Vol. 3, 
p. 38, hue 64, and several private persons bearing the Bame . 
name are meutioncd in early inscriptions. I have con- 
jectured that these two names belong to tlie same monarch, 
but there is little except the similarity of sound to lead to 
this opinion. 

19. —I ■j^Cf <!rVy, Belat(?)-Bimat(?). 

This name, the reading of which is doubtful, represents 
the earliest known queen in the Euphrates valley ; she ia 
only mentioned in the inscriptions of her sou Siu-gasit. 

20. ^^] ^n --1! clIK <F t^l, Sin-ja-l-iL 

Sin-gQsit ruled at Unikh (Warka), he is the king called 
Sinsada by Sir A. Rawlinson. All his memorials have been 
found at his capital city, where he rebuilt the temple of 
Venus, which had been founded by Urukh, and constructed 
a palace for himself. 

rascHTPTioNa or Bra-OAsir. 
C.I., 7ol.l, p. 3. No. Vlir, 1. from Wftrkfl. 
" Sin-gasit, eon of Belat-sunat king of (r.) Unik, builder 
of Bit-anna." 

C.I., Vol. 1, p. 3, Tfo. Till, 2, from Wirkii. 
" Singaait the powerful man, king of (e.) Umk, king of 
Amnanu, the palace of his royalty built." 

ON AN UHPUULISUED CONE, FROM WARKA, 

" To (ff.) Sar-tur-da his God, and Belat-sunat his mother, 
Sin-gasit king of (e.) Unik, king of Amnanfi, nonrisher of 
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Bit-anna, who Bit-aima built, Bit-kiiib Bit-kiba, lib ful-Ui 
kame-^e, he built for the prolouging of hie kingdom, he built 
18 sfgur 12 manehs of dtikta (?) 10 maneha of brotize aa-ni 

the house, silver like a mouutaiu 1 shekel of silver its 

name he called, giving delight and pleasure {!). 

21. tyy ^^yy ^y< <y- tx^]] ]]< ^]g[,si-im-ti-ai-u-^-ak. 

This ruler is only known fi-om flie inscriptions of hia boh 
Kudur^mabug ; liie name is probjibly Elamite. 

22. 1^ E^y J]t:J tT ^^ C^ii. Ka-du.ur-ma-ba.uk. 

Kudur-mabnk lias been conjectured to have some con- 
nection with the Chedorlao^ier of Genesis, and the tenn abda 
Martu has been supposed to refer to that monarch's Syrian 
conquests, but a careful inspection of the iaiscription shows 
that tty "^yi is an error of the lithograph copy, the 
original having ^ty ^IJ^fy ad-da, instead. The word adds, 
from its use in some of these inscriptions, appears to bear 
tiie meaning king or lord, in addition to its usual meaning 
father, hence the kindred forms C^t| V "■"'^1 ^^y ""n^k 
are rendered malaku hi Assyrian, meaning pfiuce or ruler. 
Kudur-mabuk was adda or lord of Syria and lord of 
Yamutbal. The word Yamutbal, which has long been a 
puzzle to me, I fiud, from a bilingual passage on K 112, to 
mean Elam, so that this rul';r claimed dominion over the 
whole country fi'ora Syria to Elam. Kudur-mabuk, from the 
number of liis inscriptions and the extent of hia dominion, 
appears to have been an important monarch, but although 
the monuments of this period are inscribed with his name as 
lord paramount, be did not reign personally in Babylonia. 
The crown of that country he bestowed on his son Ardu-sin, 
whom he names with himeelf in his iuscriptions, and on 
whom he invokes the blessings of the Babylonian deities. 
Besides the texts translated here, there are two other in- 
scriptions of Kudur-mabuk, one on a bronze statue of a 
goddess in the Louvre, and the other on a clay cj'linder in 
the British Museum. 
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IKSCBIFTION OF KUUL'U-UABUK. 

C.I., Vol. 1, p. a, No, III, froo. Mngheir. 

To (p.) Ur his king : Kudur-mabuk lord of Syria, son of 

Simti-fiilhuk, wortshipper of (3.) Ur, his protector marclimg 

btfore Liin, Bit-rubraah, for bis preBervation and the preserva^ 

tion of Ardu-«in bis son, king of Larsa, they built" 

23. ^;^y ^^1 -11 -^yy, ArduC»)-9ln. 

Ardu-eiu was the son of Kudur-mabuk; he was made 
king of (c.) LarBa during liis father's lifetime. Extensive re- 
mains of buildings erected by Ardu-sin have been discovered, 
and in his inscriptiona he claima to have restored many of 
the national temples. 

mSCRIPnOKS Of AHDC-Sm, 

C.I., Vol. 1, p. 5, No. XVI, fram Ifngkeir. 

"Ardu-ain the powerful man, the high ruler, establiehed 

by (g.) Bel, nourieber of (c.) Ur, king of (c.) Larsa. king of 

Sumir and Akkad, son of Kudur-mabuk the lord of Elam, 

(f.) Ur the great he embellished, its he established, 

(j.) Ur my kuig blessed me, the great wall of Harris-galla to 
prevent invasion, its circuit 1 raised I built, the city I 
encircled, the great tower of (<f.) Ur strongly I constructed." 



'* (?■) Ur lord of spirits and augels (?) .... my king 
Ardu-sin nuiirisher of the temple, head ruler of Bit-nergal the 
renowned man, lord of Bit-parra, mizkin of ancient (c) Eridu, 
who the religious festivals keep8(?), Bit-hausa of (c.) Zirgulla 
ita site be restored, its great ramparts his hands made, Ur 
and Samaa .... to their places he restored (7). The prince 
bis begetter Bit-sarna for his life established .... in the 
service of bis lord who marches before him (?), for the pre- 
servation of bis life he built bis house, also he rtstored its 
site, and the four bouat^s of Haggal, for bin preecvvation and 
the preservation of Kudur-mabuk the father his begttter, the 
house with rejoicing Bit-tuigal be built, a statue before the 
house he ... " 



u 
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24. ^yy<y ^^]\ ^^| yj 1^ t::T|y, Ri-im-a-gar-u. 

This king, who appears to be one of tljja eeries, is men- 
tioned on an unpublished fragment in tliu Britieh Museum. 
Yamutbal or Elam and the cities of Abnunna and Karrak 
occur on the same tablet, but the seat of the government of 
Riraagaru is not stated. 

25. tTfT.^ <« i^, Ga-aln- 

This monarch is only known as the fat'ier of Sln-idinna. 1 



26. ^>-'\ >-\\ ^i^]} ct <T< wy :^^, Sin-i-din-na-i 
""■"! ""11 """^TT *"£ ill -V]^' Sin-i-din-na. 



1 

i 



Sin-idiima, by the character of his legends, is closely 
connected with Ardu-siu. 

raacRiPnoK's of Ein-mnofA. 
C.I., Vol. 1, p. 3, No. IX, fmm aenkereh. 

*'.... king of Bit .... his king, Sin-idinna the powerfuT 
man, son of Gasin .... nourieher of (c.) Ur king of (c.) Lursa, 
king of Surair and Akkad." 

CI , Tol. 1, p. B, No. XX, from Mugteir. 

" Sin-idinna the powerful rann, nourisher of (c.) Ur king 
of (c.) Larsa, king of Sumir and Akkad, who the old house (?) 
to its place restored, in the throne of Larsa he was finnly 
eBtabhshed, powerful soldiers were committed to his hand ; a 
delightful river, tlie river Kibigana, for the use of the countiy 
he excavated, perennial waters giving everlasting delight to 
his city and country, he has estttbliBhed. Ka-ne-nam-hir-ra- 
tna~ni (jf.) Ur eldest son of Bel marching before hira in war, 
to intelligent ears he has proclaimed his glory. In (c.) Ur 
his renown is established, Bifr-na-mm-ua his delight to (j.) Ur 
he built." 



ON AM 0HFUBLIS1IED CONR, PROM ! 

To (g.) Samas, the lord establisher of life, the powerfiil 
head of heaven, the highest of the spirits, his king ; 
Sin-idinna the powerful man, nourisher of (c.) Ur, king of 
(c.) Larsa king of Snniir and Akkad, Bit-parra for his pre- 
servation splendidly built he raised. By command of 
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{3) Urand Samas in Bit-parra and Bit-tier-gal Siii-idinna, for 

tie glory of the spirite, festivala magnificently he celebrated." 

At this time commeLces a suries uf tUited tablets, which 

ire of great interest, uu account uf tlia im^iglit they give 

iufo tlie condition and hiHtory of Biibylonia. These tablets 

fteord sales and loans, all are written in the Turanian lan- 

puige, but ahtMsl alt the names are written phonetically 

in Semitic ; they show us that the method of dating in thw 

(•■urrent yeara of the reigning sovereign was not then in use, 

fuB customary method on mosV tablets being to date from 

wine particular 6vent which happened in the year, A similar 

Wetliod of dating occurs in several passages in the Bible. 

** Isaiah ^t, 1; xiv, 28; and xx, 1. Some few tablets are 

"wtecl in years of an era, and show us the earliest examples 

"' the use of an era for chronological purposes. 

One of these tablets in the reign of Sin-idiuna has the 
'oJlowing date : — "[Month] Abu [in the year] when to {g.) 
^'^u^r~ra [bit-]gauki he built and ... of gold Sin-idinna 
"*5gef Larsa .... made." 



27. 



-+ V- t^^l] --T ^^^ Nu-ur-vul. 



Nur-Tul rebuilt some of the temples at Dr, and his inscrip- 
tion was found near those of Kudur-mabuk and Ardu-sia. 
A-ltiough Nur-vul ruled after the capital was transferred 
from Ur to LarRO, the worship of Sainas god of Lar^a, had 
Dot yet advanced sufficiently to cause his name to be united 
■with that of Ur ou the contract tablets, from which I infer 
*«af Nur-vul ruled soon after the capital was changed. 

IN8CBIPTION8 OF NUK-VUI., 
CI., Vol. 1. p. 2, No. IV, from Mugheir. 
" To (g.) Ur his king, Nur-vul the powerful man, the ruler 
°f (c.) Ur. king of (c.) Larsa, Bit-rubmah, Bit-minuni Bit- 
S»Uib to (</.) Ur and (g.) Ningal in (c.) Ur he built." 

CtULDKAN CONTRACT TABLET OF THE RElOS OF NtmWL. 

This tablet is a lease of some land for eight years, at the 
P^ce of IJ manehs of silver. The parties to the contiact 
*6 are told, *' By the name of (ij.) Ur and Nur-vid the king 

Tot. 1. 4 
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s-wore." The date.of the contract was in the "month Debitu ^ 
in the year when a lofty throne with gold for (^.) Samas he 




28. I T! T?;":. ■«•■■■ 

29. I If V <^^f Wi'- A-mat-nim . . . 
Theee are fragments of the names of the two prede- 
ceseors of Sargun I, they are only known from the list 
printed in C.I.. Vol. 2, p. 65. 



30. y tt^m ""HA "^1' Sar-gi-na. 
Sargina I, or Sargon I, was one of the most celehrated 
of these ancient kings, and is often alluded to in the inecrip- 
tions. No original text of this reign is known, Init we have 
two imperfect Assyrian copies of one of his inscriptions, part 
of which is printed C.I., Vol. 3, p. 4, No, VII: a few new 
lines can now be added to this fragment, and part of the 
next column. 






DiscRimoN OF f 
CI., Vol. 3, p. 4, No. Vn. 
"Sargina the powerful king, king of Agane am I. My 
mother was enceint, my father knew not [of it]. My father's 
brother oppressed the country. In the city of Azupirani, 
which by tlie side of the Euphrates is situated, she conceived 
me ; my mother was enceint, and in a grove brought me 
forth ; she placed me in a cradle of wicker, with bitumen ray 
exit she closed, and launched me on the river, which away 
from her(?) carried me. The river to Akki the abal floated 
me, Akki the abal in tenderness of bowels{?) lifted me ; Akki 
the abal as his child brought me up ; Akki the abal as his 
husbandman placed me, and in my husbandry Ishtar pros- 
pered me ... 5 years, the kingdom I took. The people of 
the dark races I ruled, I . . . . over diiBeuIt countries, in 
chariots of bronze I rode. I governed the upper countries, 
[I rule (?)] the kings ('{) of the lower countries, . . . {i-tisal-lat 
I besieged a. third time, Aauiiui submitted(?) Diir-an-ki-gal 
bowed I destroyed and When the kuig who 
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arises after me ia after [dayn] tlie people of tlie dark 

racea [shall rule] over difficult countiies in chariots of [bronze 
Bhall ride] shall govern the upper countries [and rule] the 
kiiigs(?) of the lower countries . . . tir-ti~gal-leU tthall besiege 
tbe third time [Asmun submit thig{?)] Dur-an-ki-gal bowing 
.... from my city Agaue . . . ." 

This is evidently the text of an usurper, who jireteuds to 
be the son of u former monarch. There is a atrikiug parallel 
between some points in this story, and the account in 
Esodus ii, of tlie concealment of the infant Moses. Sargon I 
LH often mentioned on the astrological and omen tablets, and ' 
an edition of those works was probably written in his reign. 
Many of the inscriptions on these tablets appear to belong 
to an earlier epoch, when the city of Ur was the national 
capital, but all these were incorporated with the tablets of 
Sargon and bis son Naram-sui, and fumifd two great works, 
one on astrology or celestial omens, the other on terrestrial 
omens. He built a city called Dur-sargina, and we probably 
owe the preservation of this curious inscription, in wliich 
ho states his early history, to the Assyrian king Sargon, 
who named himself after the earlier monarch, and also founded 
a city which be called Dur-sargina. 

The further histoiy of Sargon I, after he ascended the 
throne, is given ou a tablet, which I did not discover until 
after the firet part of this work had gone to press. This 
tablet, which is one of the most remarkable records in tha 
British Museum, gives the history of Sargon and of his son 
and successor Naram-sin ; it is divided into fourteen para-- 
graphs, by lines drawn across the tablet, each paragraph 
containing the a'jcount of one war or other celebrated event. 
At the h(-<ad of every paragraph is a description of the omen 
fi-om the Moon under wliich the work was undertaken, for 
the Babylonians never started on an expedition, or com- 
menced any work without consulting the omens; and even 
the great king Nebuchadnezzar is recorded (Ezekiel xxi, 21 
and 22) to have done the same. 

The first paragraph of thts history of Sargon records a 
successful campaign in Klam, east of Babylonia, but Sargon 
does not appear to have met the Elamite monarch ; the 
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bavbaroue eustoin of mutilating tlie bodies of the e 
practised by the Babylonians in this war. 

The second division records a campaign in Syria, in 
which the kiug was again mtcceHsful. It appears from the 
fltateraeut in this paragi-aph, that the kiprat ar(>a, or four 
races, were in Syria, and that the title "king of tJie four 
races" indicated supremacy over Syria. This name kiprat 
arba was probably given to the Syrians on account of there 
being four races or principal statos in that region, A similar 
division is given in Genesis x, 23, where Aram (Syria) has 
four eons or divisions, Uz, Hiil, Gether, and Mash, corre- 
sponding with the four races of the Babylonian inscriptions. 
The third clause relates the subjugation of all Babylonia, 
and the foundation of the new capital city Agane, which 
Sargon peopled with the conquered races. 

The fourth and fifth paragraphs relate campaigns in 
Syria ; both are unfortunately much mutilated. 

The sixth division is too mutilated to make much out of 
it ; it may refer to a former period of the history. 

The seventh clause records the greatest campaign of the 
reign, it occupied three years, and in it Sargon penetrated 
to the sea of the setting sun (Mediterranean) ; here he 
conquered the country, and set up memorial statues in com- 
memoration of his triumph. At the close of this expedition, 
the spoil of these distant regions was carried in triumph to 
Babylonia. 

The eighth division records the enlargement of the palace 
of Agani by Sargon, who named it Ekiam-izillik. 

The ninth paragraph gives an account of the revolt of 
I ^ '^f :z: ^t| V -Cid ^ -tl- Kas-tu-bi-li of 
Ka-zal-la, Sargon made an expedition to Kazalla, and wasted 
the country with fire and sword. 

In the next division we find a change of fortune. Sargon, 
who had carried his arms from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean, was now closely besieged in his own capital 
Agani, but he made a sally with his army, and attacking the 
Burrotmding hosts, defeated them and obliged them to raise 
the siege and retire with the loss of their baggage. The 
besieging host is called by the name V Ci~ ]} v^> which 
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I conjecturally read Kaldi or Cliakl^sune, but the meaning of 
the expreasion I should rather think to be "all coiuitries." 

The tenth paragraph showB Siirgon resuming his career 
of conquest ; he now attackeJ the kingdom of Subartu and 
conquered it; he occupied their territory, dcatroyed their 
army, and finally entered his capital Agane \\'ith the spoil. 
The history of tJie reign of Sargon now closes, and the rest 
of this important inscription relates to the exploits of his 
son and successor Naram-sin. 

The following is a translation of this inficription, omitting 
the astrological omens, several of which iiro imperfect, and 
all of them difficult. 

1. "When the moon," itc^ &c. An omen fur Sargina, 

who at this position 

2. to Elam marched, and the Elamites destroyed, 

3. their overthrow he accomplished, their lunbs he cut off. 

4. When the moon, &c^ &c, 

5. An omen for Sargina, who to Syria marched and 

6. the Syrians destroyed; the four races his hand conquered. 

7. When the moou, &c„ &c. 

8. An omen for Sargina, who at this position the whole of 

Babylonia subdued, and 

9. the dust of the spoil of Babduna removed and 

10. ... (<^.) Agane the city he built ki its name he 

proclaimed 
n in the midst he placed. 

12. [When the moon], &c., &c. 

13. &c. [An omen for SargiJ-na, who at tliis 
position to Syria 

14. [marched, and the] fotir races his hand conquered. 

15. [When the moon], &c., &a. 

16. [An omen for Sargina, who at this position to] Syria 

marched, and 

17 hia his leaders 

18 iu the gate of his rising. 

19. [W'hen the moon], itc, &c. [An omen for Sargi}-na, 

who at this position 
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20 n hia left hand? Istar . 

21 cnuaod Mm to conquer; to the front his 

22. [When the moou"), itc,, &c. An omen for Sargina, 

who at this position 

23. arose, and an equal or rival had not. He forces over 

24. [the countries of] the aea of the setting sun he crossed, 

and in the third year at the setting sun 

25 his hand conquered, his command the place only 

fixed, his image at the setting sup 

26. he set up, their spoil in the countries of the sea he made 

to cross. 

27. [When the moon], &c., &c. 

28. [An oraen] for Sargina, who his pnlace padi five Imthu 

enlarged 

29. . . ■ chief of the people(?) established and Ekiam-izallak 

he called it. 

80. When the moon, &c., &o. 

31. &c. The same. Kastu-bila of Kazalla revolted 
against him ; and to Kazalla 

32. be marched, and their men he fought against, their over- 

throw he accomplished, 

33. their gi-tat army he destroyed ; Kazalla to mounds and 

ruins he reduced, 

34. the ncstfl of the hirds he swept away. 



35. When the moon, &c., &c. 

36. &c. An omen for Sargina, of whom at thia 
position, 

37. the host of the Kaldi(?) revolted against him, and in. 

Agane surrounded him, and 

38. Sargina came out and their men he fought against, their" 

overthrow he aceompHshed, 

Reverse. 

1. their great army he destroyed, 

2. the encampment(?) he broke through. 

3. When the moon, &c,, &('■, 
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5. An omen for Surgina, who at this position 

6. Subarti in its strength its people to the sword he 

Bubdaed, and 

7. i^rgixia their seats caused to occupy, and 

8. their men he fought against, their overthrow he accom- 

plished, their gi-eat array 

9. . . , the spoil he collected, into (c.) Agane he caused to 

enter. 

Itl. When the moon, &.c^ &c, 

n. &c. An omen for Naram-sin, 

11 who at this position to (e.) Apirak marched, and 

13 ip-lusu Ris-vnl king of (c.) Apirak 

11 and (c.) Apirak his hand conquered. 

15- When the moon, &c., , Ac, 

Ifi' &c. An omen for Naram-Bin, who at this position 
^^' [to Ma]-ganna marched, and Maganna he captured, and 
^^- king of Magauna his hand conquered. 

'"■ seven and one-half to after him 

"^- may they not gather i-ba 

The tablet contains at the end a colophon, which states 
^*t it is a copy made by order of a king of Aesjiia, whose 
^*ttie is lost by a. fracture. 

Sargon, who was one of the most memorable of the early 
^'ige of Babylonia, was a great builder, as well as a warrior ; 
■^^des the rebuilding of his palace at Agane, which is men- 
"oned in this tablet, he also built a great temple at Agane, 
dedicated to the goddess Anunit. The site of the city of 
^gftne has not yet been discovered, so at present we are not 
*'^quainted with the ruins of Sargon's bnildiiige, but an 
**icount of the temple of Anunit is found m an inscription of 
^abonidus, the last native king of Babylon : his statement 
i« as follows— C.I., VoL 1, p. 69. col. 2, lines 29-32 :— 

" [The memorial cylinders] of Bitulmas of (c.) Agane 
from the time of [Sar-gina] king of (c.) Babylon and 
^aram-sin his son the very ancient kings, to the time of 
^aW-nahid king of {c.) Babylon were not seen.'' 
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Naram-siu the son and successor of Sargon is mentioued 
in the two last inscriptions. He appears by tlie historical 
tablet to have continued the conquests of his father, subju- 
gating the kingdom of Apirak and afterwards that of 
Maganna. The name of the conquered king of Apirak is 
Rie-\TiI, which is Babylonian, and leads to the inference that 
Apirak was in <ir near Babylonia. Among the cities of 
Babylonia, the hearest name to Apirak is Karrak, which we 
know to have been a capital at this time. The reading 
Karrak is not quite certain, as the first character y-fflf. htr, 
is a pholyphone, so that the name may possibly be Apirak. 
Maganna was the most ancient cuneiform name of Egypt, 
and the conquest of this country might lead us to suspect 
that Naram-sin invaded Egypt: hence the loss of the name 
of the conquered king of Maganua is a misfortune ; but 
there may have been another countrj' called Magau, nearer 
to Babylonia, in the same way that in later times there were 
two countries named Mu?ur. There is an inscription of 
Naram-sin on a vase which was discovered by M. Fi-esnel at 
Babylon, aud since lost in the Tigris ; the inscription, which 
is published in C.I., Vol. 1, p. 3, No. VII, reads, "Naram-sin 
king of the four races, conqueror of Apirak and Magan." 
A large omen tablet which was composed during this reign, 
has, vrith reference to one omen, the notice that it waa 
" good " or " lucky for Narara-ein." 

The fragment of inscription printed in C.I., Vol. 2, p. 65, 
which gives the names of some of the Babylonian kings, 
does not contain the name of Naram-?in the succeasor of 
Sargon, but I attribute this to the imperfect state of the 
fragment. 

32. ^ <;j! „t ..-; cJiyc, ELat-gula, 

Ellat-gula was a queen, she probably succeeded Naram-sin 
and was the last of the dynasty of Sargon, Nothing ia 
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fcnomi of her reign, and at its close Hammurabi a foreign 
prince, who wae perhaps related to Iier by marriage, buc- 
teedeJ to lier tiirone. 

The history must now. travel again to the Bouth of the 
caiiatry wliich was ruled at this timu by Rim-sin, the last 
native monarch, 

Rim-ein was the last king of Larsa : he has left several 
inKiiptions, one of which is published, C.I., Vol. 1, p. 3, No. X, 
U follows : — 

"To ig.) Nin .... hil gaUlii dtii-ba ram-e ki-ka-de zi-gal-zu 
[ui-tnoA lib-ka-va great god his command ti-kurdv his king, 
Rira-^ ruler of the lordship of (c.) Nipur mizkin of ancient 
(c.) Eridu, noTmsher of (c.) Ur and Bit-uddaimtiz, king of 
(t.) Larsa. king of Sumir and Akkad, worfehipper of (if.) Ami 
(?.) Bel and (p.) Hea, the great gods wjio the ancient city 

of Uruk into my hands have given. To Nin- my king, 

exslter of my right hand, Bit-daram-seniu the sanctuary of 
tis delight, for my preservation I built." 

Besides this insciiption there are several f-ableta dated in 

tie reign of Rim-sin, which give us some notice of the eveuta 

of his reign. Probably the earliest of these are the tablets 

Jated in the year of the fiill of Karrak. One of tliese has 

ipon it part of the name of Rira-ein. Now this city of 

Karrak I have suspected to be the same as the Apirak 

taken by Naram-sin, and I further supposed that Rim-sin was 

'te Turanian form of Naram-sin, but these are only supposi- 

^oii8 and I have since considered them erroneous. It is 

"lore probable that Naram-sin ruled in the north of Babylonia, 

^hile Rim-da ruled at Larsa over the south. KaiTak appears 

*o have retained its position as a capital, until it fell before 

'tie arms of Rim-sin, and was annexed to the kingdom of 

'-■arsa. Rim-sin from this date ruled the whole of the 

*^Oiintry from Nipur to the Persian Gulf. The dates in this 

y^arare as follows: "Month Nisannu 25th day iu the year 

"^henthe powerful soldiers of (g.) Anu (^.) Bel and {g.) Hea 

Cc) Karrak the royal city captured" ; and "Month Nisaunu (?) 
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SOt.h day in the year when the [powerful] Boldiers of [Arm] 
(17.) Bel and (17.) Hea (c.) Earrak the royal city captured." 
In both these dates the month is iincui-tain; hut I may here 
remark that I suspect, from tlie dates on some of these 
tablets, that the year at this time commenced with the mouth 
Tieii at the autumnal equinox, instead of with the month 
Nisan at the vernal equinox ; for in two instances on these 
early tablets the intercalary month is placed between EInl 
and Tisri. 

The Babylonians attached bo great an interest to tJie 
capture of Kan-ak that they commenced dating from it as an 
era, and the following dates from it are in the British 
Museum ; all of these fall within the reign of Rim-sin ; — 

" Month Ululu in the fifth year after Karrak was captured." 

"Month Addam 30th day in the sixth year after Karrak 
was captured." In this tablet Rim-sin bears the title " King 
of (c.) Larsa and (c.) Ur." 

" Month Addaru 30th day in the seventh year after 
Kamik was captured." 

" Month Niwinmi in the eighth year after Karrak [was 
captured]." 

" Month Tasritu 30th day in the thirteenth year after 
Karrak by the living ruler Rim-tin was captured." 

" Month Sabadu in the eighteenth year after Karrak waa 
captured." 

"Month Sabadu 10th day in the Iwenty-eight year after 
Karrak was captured." 

Beside the dates from the era of the taking of Karrak, 
there are several others of the time of Rim-sin. Two of these 
are dated in tlie year when Rim-sin placed two bronze statues 
in the Temple of the Sun, they are : — 

"Month Duvazu in the year when two brouze statues 
Rim-sin the king in Bit-parra placed." 

" Month Saliadu in the year when two bronze statues 
Him-fdn the king in Bit-parra placed." 

Another tablet is dated, "Month Puvazu in the year 
when ihe river Ud-kas-mui (?) was excavated." 

And two others, "Month Tasritu in the year whi^n the 
great wall of Bellu was built." 
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In the case of one document the iusido copy reads, 



"ilooth Abu in the i 



■ when tlie 1 



nver iigns was exca- 
vated"; while the outside copy rtadfi, "Month Abii in the 
jear when the river Tigris, the river of the Gods, to the 
ocean waa excavated." From these notices I Buppoao that 
Rim-siQ (whose name is attached to all these documents) 
made a channel from the Tigris to the sea. 

Another document is dated as follows : " Month Sabadu in 
tie year when (e.) Kisure he occupied and his powerful 
farriore (y.) Bel gave him in numbers and (c.) Dur-an he 
conquered," 

This notice refers to a war in Upper Babylonia, both 
Kisure and Dur-an l^ing in that part of the countrj- : there 
Ib no clue at present as to the date of this war. 

Two of the last documcnta of the reign of Rim-sin point 
to an invasion of South Babylonia by the king of the upper 
country, most probably Hammurabi. This first incursion 
Rim-.-in claims to have repulsed. These documents are dated, 
one, "Month Ktsilivu in the year when Rim-sin the king 
the evil onemy " — here there seems a word wanting. The 
other is dated, " Mouth Sabadu in the year when Him-eiQ 
the king (g.) Nin-mahe of Bit-saptu-mur (?) the foundation of 

hesren and earth the kingdom and people and 

the evil enemy of the upper region to hie presence did not 
fetum." The history of the next monarch Hammurabi, 
shows, however, that Rim-sin allied himself with the 
Elamites, but was ultimately defeated by Hamuiui-abi, who 
"len nnited the whole of Babylonia un<ler one sceptre. 

34. J|< --y t^ll ^, Ha-mu-ra-bi. 

T TT^ ^^^ "^ t^lf ^' ?*-^-™-™u-ra-bi, 

IJ< ir^ "-^ P^flf t^yf t^, Ha-am-mu-ii-Mi-bi, 

Ellat-gula the last sovereign of the race of Sargon had 
B«een succeeded in Akkad by a fnrvigncr named Hammurabi. 
DTlie tribe to which Hammurabi belonged is not stated in 
H'Hie inBcriptiouB, but as one of the kings of this dynasty is 
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called king of the Kasei, and as the Kassi are stated in th^ 
Sjnchronnus History to have )>een predominaut iu Babylooi^a 
at that time, I euppoee he belonged to that tribe. Of th^3 
circumstancea under wliich he ascended the throne we knov^ 
nothing ; his reign forms, however, one of the most remark- 
able epochs in Babylonian history. In spite of the brilhanf; 
reigns of Sargon and Naram-«D, who ruled in Upper Baby- 
lonia, the moHt important seats of dominion bad hitherto 
btten in the lower country. Witli the reign of Hammurabi 
all this was changed. On ascending the throne of the bniue 
of Sargon, Hammurabi fixed liia capital at a city then called 
Dindur, which was hereafter named Bab-ih or " The Gate of 
God." This city was the Babel of the Bible, the renowned 
city of Babylon. From tlie time when Hammiu'abi &ced \aa 
court at Babylon, that city continued to be the capital of the 
country down to the time of the conquest of Babylonift \rf 
the Persians. The deity chosen by Hammurabi as th» 
head of his worsliip and the god of his capital was Maruduk 
or Merodach, who, according to the Babylonian Bystem of* 
mythology, was the son of Hea, the sea god or Neptune, the 
presiding deity of the city of Eridu, 

To Merodach a grand temple was erected at Babylon, 
called Bit-saggal. This temple was most probably built by 
Hammurabi, as it was akeady in existence in the reign ot 
his successor Sameu-iluna. The account of the building of 
this temple is found on a mutilated tablet written in the two 
languages, Turanian and Semitic, which probably belongs 
to this reign. I translate it as the first text of Hammurabi : — 

" Babylon people he made 

[Bit-saggajl in the gate of the deep a delightful house he 

built, 
that [house] with shouting and joy he completed, 
its head to the heaven he raised. 

in the gate of the sea worship and delightful 

devotion to the image of his divinity he caused to be offered. 
[To Maruduk] and Zirpanit a shrine beautiful and delightful 
[he made, and iu] a firm seat he seated them. 

to his heart he opened 

good he 
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, , . joy lie eetablifihed 

miieic niglit ami day he caused [to be performed] 

head of the couutry he established." 

Tbe "gate of the deep" here mentioned, was proiiaWy 
in the district of Babylon next the Euphratea, where the 
pest temple of Merodach, or Bel. was built. 

After obtaiuiug poeseRsion of Northern Babylonia, or 
Akkad, and fixing his capital at Bsibylon, Hammurabi made 
wir on the southern poi-tiou of the country, then ruled by 
fiim-^in. His first attack was probably the invaaioQ which 
fiim-fiiu claims to have repulsed ; if bo, however, this succesa 
only gave a short breathing-time to the kingdom of Rim-sin. 
Hammnrabi again attacked him; and. although the king of 
Larea called iu the aid of the Elamites, he and his allies 
irere defeated in a decisive battle by Hummurabi, who now 
took possession of the rest of the country. The triumph of 
^ammuvabi is recorded in the two following inscriptions: — 
" Month Sabadu 22nd day iu the year when Hammurabi 
the king in the service of (g.) Ami and (y.) Bel triumphantly 
marched, and the lord of Elam and king Rim-sin he over- 
threw." 
And— 

" Mouth Nisaimu in the year when Hammurabi the king 
in the service of {g.) Ann and {g.) Bel triumpliantly marched." 
From tliifi year, when Hammurabi took possession of 
Larea, the dated tablets record the principal events of his 
reign ; some of these show that in one year he proclaimed 
or announced t!ie worship of a goddess named Urmitu, who 
is not mentioned until this time. Urmitu was named the 
cionsort of Nabu or Nebo, the son of Hammurabi's great 
divinity Maruduk. These tablets are as follows : — 

"Month Uhdu 10th day in the year when Hammurabi 
the king (<7,) Urmitu proclaimed," 

" Month UIulu 2l8t day in the year when (if.) Urmitu he 
proclaimed." 

"Month Samna 13th day in the year when Hammurabi 
tfae king {g.) Urmitu proclaimed." 

** Month Debitu in the year when Hammurabi tlie king 
ig.) Urraifu proclaimed." 
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"Month Sabadii in the ytiar when Hammnrabi the king 
{g.) Urmitu proclaimed." 

" Month Taaritu 4th daj' in the year when Hammiu-abi 
the king {g.) Urraitu proclaimed." 

"Month pL'bitu 10th day in the year when {g.) Urmitu." 

Another section of these tablets commemorates the year 
when Hammurabi restored t!ie templo of Mitc^urrie at the 
city of Kis ; here he boilt, iti addition to the temple, a 
Ziggurrat or tower, dedicated to the deity Zamama, the top 
of which, m the figurative language of the Babylonians, Is said 
to have reached unto heaven. Tliis Ziggurrat afterwards 
bore the name of the "tower of the country," and is now 
represented by the mound of Hyiner, north-east of Babylon. 
The tablets of this year read : — 

"Month AuTi in the year when Hammiirabi the king 
Bit-mite-urris restored." 

" Month Aii-u 23rd day in the year when Hammurabi the 
king Bit- mite- urris restored." 

" Month Ululu loth day in the year when Hammurabi 
the king Bit-mite-urna restored." 

" Month Aim in the year when Hammurabi the king 
Bit-mi te-urri 8 restored, and the great tower of (17.) Zamama 
the spirit, its top reaching to heaven he built." 

"Month Addam 4th day in the year when Hammurabi 
the king Bit-mite-urris restored, and the great tower of 
{g.) Zamaraa the spirit, its top reacliing to heaven lie built." 

Three of the dated tablets of the reign ot Hammm'abi 
refer to some decoration or work executed for the deities 
Anu, Anunit, and Nana, The dates of this year I read with 
some doubt, 

"Month Sabadu 13th day in the year when Hammurabi 

the king to {g.) Anu ig.) Anunit and {g.) Nana adorned 

and Bit-silim-kalamma he reatorud." 

" Month AddaiTi in the year when Hammnrabi the king 
(j.) Anu ig.") Anunit and (^.) Nana adorned," 

"Month Addaru in the year of {g.) Anu {3.) Anunit and 
{g.) Nana." 

The next three dates record a calamity which was ahvays 
liable to occur in the districts overflowed by the rivi 
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Ooe of tliese annual inuiidatioris in the time of Hammurabi 
carried away the city of Mullias, Tlieee dates are : — 

" Mouth Samna in the year when MuUias by a great flood 
Wa« destroyed," 

The second document hae the siime date and wording. 
T'he third is : — 

Month Tasritu in the year wlien MiilHaB by a great 
flood was destroyed." 

Three other dated tablets were iuBcribtd in the year 
■when Hammurabi built a wall or embankment along the 
River Tigris, probably to restrain the inundation ; this wall 
he named Te-a-ra-samas. 

" Sdouth Debitu in the year when the gi'eat wall 
Teara-eamas he built' 

"Month pebitu i,, the year wlieu Hammurabi the king 
the great wall Teara-samaa built." 

"Month Ululu in the year when Hammurabi the king a 
gr&s.t wall along the Tigris, its top like a mountain raised, 
Biara-aamas its uame is called ; ho built it,' 

The two remaining dated tablets of this reign record the 
deBtmction of the walls of Mairu, Malalnak, and Kitu by 
jBammurabi, probably in some of his military espeditions. 
Tliese datea are : — 

"Month of Abu 13th day in the year when Hammurabi 
ihe king (by command of (3.) Bel) the wall of (c.) Mah'U 
and the wall of (r.) Malalnak destroyfid." 

"Month KisilivTi 25th day in the year when by command 
of (p.) Bel the side of the wall of Kitu was dustroyed." 

Besides the iuBcriptions on these dated tablets there are 
five other texts of Hammurabi. The principal of these is 
tte Semitic Inscription at Paris, translations of which have 
l)eeii published by M. Menant and Mr. Fox Talbot. This 
ioBcription commemorates the excavating of a canal, in that 
■coontry a most important work. I trjinslate it as follows : — 

"Hammurabi the powerful king, kuig of Babylon, the 
Jdnff renowned through the four races, conqueror of tho 
enemies of Maruduk, the ruler the deligljt of his heart am I. 
"When Aqu and Bel the people of Simiir and Akkad to my 
'dominion gave, powerful advei'sariea into my baud they 
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delivered. The river Hamimirabi-iiuhus-niBi (HantmieH^tyl 

the delight of meu) flowiug waters gi\'ing pleasure to tt».e 
people of Siimir and Akkad 1 excavated, the whole of i^^.» 
banks to its course I restored, the entire chauoel I fillec^ 
perennial waters for the people of Suniir and Akkad I 
established. 

"The people of Sumir and Accad their chief men I 
gathered, authority and posaeBaions I established to theaa^ 
delight and pleasure I spread out to them, in luxurious fie&t:.fi 
I seated them. Then I Hammurabi the powerful king bless&d 
by the great gods; with the powerful forcce which MarudiLk 
gave me, a great wall with much earth, its top hke a moarx— 
tain raised, along the river Hammurabi-nuhus-Disi I made." 

There are eight other lines much mutilated. I fe^l 
nncertain about the restoration of this part of the inscriptioKB. 
The high wall or embankment here mentioned may be ^b^mb 
same aa the ono mentioned in the dated tablets. 

The next inscription of Hammurabi is on a tablet in tl». * 
British Museum, printed in C.I., Vol. 1, p, 4, No. XV., 1, fror^Ki 
the city of Zarilab, where he built a temple to the prineip^^.1 
goddess of the place : — 

" To {g.) Nana of (r.) Zarilab mistress of worship, gloi— 7^ 
of heaven and earth, his lady, Hammurabi proclaimed b- ^ 
(3.) Anu and (<7.) Bel, blessed by {g.) Samas, the joy of tW^e 
heart of Miiruduk, delight of the heart of Nana, the powerfi_=3l 
king, king of (c.) Babylon, king of Sumir and Akkad, kiiL ^ 
of the four races, king of regions which the great goda ^S-O 
his hands have placed. When {g.) Nana the people of Sunk, "ir 
and Akkad to his dominion gave, his enemies (?) into l^^s 
hands sha delivered. To {g.) Nana hie delight, in (c.) Zarils»-1> 
the city of her royalty, her delightful house he huilt." 

The allusions in these inscriptions to his enemies bei«;^g 
delivered inti> his hand when he took the dominion ol SuDC^^ir 
and Akkad, probably refer to his triumph over Rim-sin. 

Another inscription of Hammurabi, C.I., p. 4^ No, XV» "^^ 
is found on bricks irom the Ziggurrat or tower attached "^ 
the Temple of the Sun at Larsa, which he built. T"*^^*" 
insciiption reads: — 

" Hanunurabi the powerful king, king of (c.) Babyt*^^"' 
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*^ing iif the fotir races, builder of Bit-paii-ii, tht> Tomple of 
*iie Sun in the city of Larsa." 

Rcepectuig tliis towor of Harannirabi there is a frag- 
•^Mitary passage in thf brokt-n cylinder df Nithooidua, 
'-•.I., Vol. I, p. 6i!, ciil. 2, line 4, ■which is very curioiia. It 
^'pflds : — 

" for 700 yeai-a was nut [finished its building] » 

tower ovt-r [that memorial cylinder] to (p.) Samas he had 

hiiilt within [it] my heart delighted in tlie matter, from 

rutind the cylinder which HamTniirubi [liad made], not a 
jHtrtiele had escaped, not a particle had entered." 

Tills fragmentary passage refers to a cylinder of 
Hammurabi which, according to Nabonidue, was found intact 
in its chamber in the comer of the tower. According to tho 
statement on the cylinder, the building had been tbuiidtd 
700 years l>efore the time of Hamnmrabi; and, as It was 
founded by Urukh, this must be taken as an indication that 
HammuruVii considered that inouarch to have lived 700 years 
before his time. 

At the city of Kilmad, now Kalwadha, near Baghdad, 
Hamiuiirabi Imilt a palace: and 8f)me bronze rin^s have been 
fonnd there with the inscription, "Palace of Hammurabi." 
Tlie remaining inscription of this monarch is on a fragment 
of black stone found by Kcr Porter in the ruin of HjTuer, 
iiorth-«atit of Babylon. This mouml, aslx-fore noted, marks 
the site of the tower built by Hammurabi to the deity 
Zatnaina. .So far as the dated tablets go. they would seem 
to indicate that the reign of Hammurabi was shoi-t, as there 
■re only tablets made in about ten years of his reign, and 
along with them tablets of about ten years of the reign of 
his supposed successor Samsu-itumi. Now it is singular 
that the name of Sam™-ihina is absent from the list of those 
kings on the tablet of royal names already quoted. For 
,seTeral reasons 1 have suspected that the name Samsu-iluna 
only a translation of Hammu-rabi, for all the kings of 
lis dynasty appear to have had two names, one their 
le in their own language, the other its equivalent in the 
Babylonian tongue. Since the publication of the list of 
kings. I have found a small fragment of what appears to 
yoL.1. ^ 



liavc l>ecii a duplicate ; from thia I cao partially reetore th 
part of the list aB folIowB : — 



R tEss -n^k [^T 



-T's^=iIEtE:s>=!!VR 



III !H ET- '-TT 



r >^i u^n ^c]ii - 



Here Samsu-iliiiia ia on the same line as Hammurabi, an^ 
judging from the other names on the tablet, should be i 
equivalent; but as this, although probable, is not proved, 
have entered Samsu-iluna here as a separate monarc 
pending further evidence on the subject. 




35. M) ^ :^ .£n (=£) m '^1. 

^ s^ -£Tr ==E M -^l 

Sa-am.9u-(i)-lu-na, 
^ C:^ "",£11 ^- '^J """I' Sa-ani-9u-i-lu-an. 

The name of Samsu-iluna, although as common on tt 
dated contract tablets as that of Hammu-rabi, is never fbun 
on any public monument, possibly because Hammurabi wa 
the real name of the monarch. The dated tablets of tt 
reign of Samsu-iluna give us the following facts of la 
reign. 

A number of those tablets relate to one year when h 
excavated a canal, called in these inscriptions the riv« 
Samsu-iluna-nagab-nuhsi. 

These dates are : — 

" Moutli Aim lith day in the year when the i-iver a 
Samsu-iluna the river Nagab-nuhsi [he excavated]." 
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"Month Aira 12th day in the year when Samfiu-iluna tlie 
king the river Sanieu-ilHiia-nagab-uiihsi excavated." 

"Month Ahu in the year when Saitinu-iluna the king the 
river SamKu-ilima-iia^1>-mihsi excavated." 

"Month Uinlu 3rd day in the year when the river SiimBii- 
Uttna-nagab-niihBi ho excjivated." 

"Month Ululu 15th day in the year when Samen-ihnia 
the king the river Samsn-iluna-uagab-nuhsi excavated " 

"Mouth Uluhi Sflth day in the year when Sarasn-iliina 
the king the river Samsu-ihiua-nagab-nuhsi excavated." 

"Month Samna 4th day in the year when Sam^-iluna 
the king the river Sammi-iluiia-nagab-nuhfii excavated." 

"Month Debitu in the year when SaniBii-iluna the king 
the river Sara Bu-inna-nagal>-nuh8i excavated." 

"Month Sabadu 5th day in the year when Samsu-iluna 
the king tlie river Samm-iluna-nagab-nuhsi excavated." 

This canal ia mentioned in a list of rivers and canals 
printed iu C.I., Vol. 2. p. 51. 

Another series of these tablets records the raising of a 
'^ound or wall, and the digging of a canal round the city of 
Sargon j these tablets are as follows : — 

•'Month Tasritu 8th day in the year when Samsu-iluna 
'lie king the circuit of Sargina a inound and canal round its 
^dea for its protection (?) he raised." 

"Month Nisannu 5th day in the year when Samau-iliuia 
*-'ie king [the circuit] of Sargina [a canal] and mound round 
"t« sides (?)." 

"Month the second Ululu in the year when Samsu-iluna 
*te king the circuit of Sargina a mound and canal round its 

"Month Tasritu 8th day in the year when Samsu-iluna 
*•*© king the circuit of Sargina a mound and canal round its 
"ides," 

The devotion of Samsu-iluna to the worship of the 
"atylonian divinities is shown by a number of these tablets, 
"^liieh relate that he made figures of lainazi or cherubim, an 
^'Tnijlems of the deities Shamas and Merodach : these were 
Overlaid with gold, and placed some in the temple Bit-saggal 
4t Babylon before the presence of Merodach, and others 
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ill the temple of the huh at Lnrsa liefure the preBenfifl of 
Shamas. The dates are : — 

"Month Samoa 10th day in the year wheu Samfiii-iluna 
tlie king; of Samas and Marndiik their embleme made, images 
he carved of t'henibini overlaid with gold, in Bit-parra before 
the presence of Samas, and in Bit-siiggai before the preeence 
of Marudnk he placed." 

" Month Samna 24th ilay in the year when SamBU-ilnna 
the king; of Samns nnd Marudidc thoir emblems made, images 
he carved of cherubim overlaid with gold, in Bit-paiTa before 
the presence of Samas, and in Bit-saggal before the presence 
of Maruduk he placed." 

" Month Tasritu lUth day in the year when Samt^u-iluna 
the king images carved of eherubim overlaid with gold." 

"Month Tasritn 15th day in the year when Sammi-iluna 
he king images carved of cherubim overlaid with gold." 

" Month Tasritu 20th day in the year when Samhii-iluna 
the king images carved of cherubiui overlaid with gold," 

"Montli Samna 20th day in the year wlien Somsu-iluna 
the king images carved of chenibim overlaid with gold." 

Two other tablets appear to refer to the year of accession 
of Samsu-ihina, and are probably to be placed earlier than 
the tablets translated above ; these are : — 

" Month KiKiiliou in the year when Samsu-iluna the king, 
by the augiiet will of Manidnk to the supremacy of the 
countries was raised." 

" Month Samna 30th day in the year when Samsu-Uuna 
the king, by the august will of Maruduk." 

There are four other dates from events in the reign 
of SamBU-ihina : these it is at present difficult to translate 
literally: one is dated in the month Kisannu, 20th day, in a 
year when SamHU-iluna dedicated a statue adorned with gold 
and silver in the temple of Merodach; and two others refer 
to ft throne which the monai"ch dedicated to the deity Ur ; 
the fourth date is unintelligible at present. It will be seen 
by these dated tablets, that the works and events recorded 
ill the reigu of Samsu-ihiiia are nut the same as those in 
the reign of Hammurabi, even the canal eKcavated by 
Saimu-iluna having a different name to the one excavated by 
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liammurabi. These facts fonn a strong argument against my 
supposition that these two names represent the same monarch. 

36. y ::^ <-- <y^ ^-I-J 5ryyyi^, Am-mi-dl-ka-ga. 

The name of Ammidi-kaga occm-s in the Hst of kings 
after that of Hammurabi ; he is not otherwise known. 

37. y Igf IH ^y^ "'^TT' Ku-ur.gal-zu. 

This monarch follows next in the list. There are several 
monuments bearing the name of Kuri-galzu or Kur-galzu, 
but they appear to belong to a later kmg of the same name. 

38. y .y<y-^ 4- <y. .y<y, sim-mas-si-hu. 

y 'pyy ^-yy >f <y- -y<y, si-im-mas-Bi-hu. 

The name of this king follows Kur-galzu in the list, and 
a tablet dated in his twelfth year is in the British Museum. 
This tablet records that three brothers named Muranu, 
Gatiya, and Musiillimu, sons of Bel-usati, were slaves of 
li&i son of Iriba-siu, and were sold by him to separate 
masters ; the transaction being dated in " The month Debitu, 
12th day, 12th year of Simmas-sihu the king.'' 

39. y 5ryyy^ <t^yy t^ tt]] ]} ^> U-lam-bur-ya-a-as. 

Ulam-buryas succeeded Simmas-sihu, according to the 
list, but he has left no monuments. 



40. y ^ i-yyv^ ^<7<^} IH' Na-zi-um-das. 
Nazi-urudas, the next king in the list, has also left no 



records. 



41. y y- -^yy <y- -y<y, Mi-u-si-hu. 

Mili-sihu follows Nazi-urudas, according to the list. The 
first element in the name Mili is equivalent to ^^m nisu. 



** a man." 
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42. y t^ Wf £y xt|J yj ^, Bur-na-bur-ya-a-a 

This monarch is probably the fivst benring the name 
Buma-buryas ; a later Hug of the eame name haB left isome 
mBcriptions, Biirna Is eqiiivaleut to the Assyrian ^TET <T< 
ki-<Vni. ""^^ 

43. I -Ctj T« ^-fll ^TH' Ka-ara(P)-beL 
This iiame is the lust in oiir fntgiuentary list of monarchs ; 
here there is a break in the euccession, until we come to 
Harbi-sihu. To this interval purhapB belongs the following 
monareh : — 

44. y ^y tyyy* t?- ^V ttVl "-. Sa-ga-sal-ti-ya-aa. 

Saga-ealtiyas is mentioned iii an inscription of Nabonidus, 
C.I., Vol. 1, p. 459. col. 3, lines 19 to 43; lie appears to have 
rebuilt the temples of the Sun and Venus at Sippari, The 
passage is as follows : " . . . . digging the memorial cylinder 

of Bit^ulmas written record of Saga-saltiyaa [inj 

that digging I saw also ... his written record, recorded: 
[' Saga-sal tiy as] the supreme ruler, the glorious prince .... 
am I. When {<;.) Samas and (<;.) Anuiiit to the dominion of 
the country my name proclaimed, the power of all people iji 
my hand they placed. Then Bit-pana the house of {g.) Samas 
of (c.) Sippara my lord, and Bit-ulmas the house of Anmiit 
of (c.) Sippara, ((/.) Anuuit ray lady, wliich were from the 
time of Zabu in ancient days ; their chamber walls had fallen 
in. Their chamber walls 1 destroyed, their foimdations I 
opened, the earth I removed, their chambers I cleared, their 
structure I caused to make, I filled their fouudatitms with 
earth, I restored their walls to their places. I beautified their 
structiu-e, greater than before I caused them to be, to please 
{g.) Samas and (17.) Anunit. At my building (?) work may 
theii' heart rejoice . . . progress to my days may they give, 

exaltation to my head prosperity to my years, giving 

delight for ever .... supremacy of the temple (?) justice 
may they give, long life may they grant me (?).' Thia is the 
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v.-riHeii reccird of Sagu-saltiyas king of BiiIiyloD the formor 
king, who Bit-ulmasof Sipparato Aniinit built; hia memoriul 
cylinder," &c. This text is remarkable, as in it Nabouidua 
gives tlie copy of the record of Saga-ealtiyne, which he 
states that be found when diggijiK the finuidntionB of 
Bit-ulraae. 



45. f ^^ CZ <|- -^M' Har-bi-Bi-hu. 
This king is meutioned on an AaByriau tablet, which 
gives an account of some controversieB between Babylonia 
and Assyria. The style of the tablet is very difficult, and I 
cannot give a complete translation, but I gather from this and 
other sources the following details. Assyria had been rising 
m power. Its first riders were called patcsi or " viceroys " 
of Assur, at this time they had assiimed the title "lord of 
coimtries," and a ruler named J -"^ >^ try^ ^^1?=. 
Asgnr-zikir-eeir governed Assyria; he was succeeded by 

I "T tVET HI =! !eI "I "-V (otw,-wi,ewrittc.„ 

I "-^ »Jf- ty J£y "—^ ""V)' ^'hiip-tugulu-asauj', who has 
the titl« "■ lord of countries," and who was engaged in the 
coDtroTersy with Harbi-sibu. 

„ , , „ ^. __„ yKa^ra-m-da-as. 

Cir. D.C. 1*75, 
With this monarch, who reigned in the 15th century B.C , 
■"ftbylonian history becomes a little more certain. Kara-indas 
^tiB the contemporarj' of y t-iJ^ >"JJ tyif} !"->* J, Assur- 
'Hl-nisi-su, king of Assyria, These two nionarchs, whose 
•loinimonB joined, came to an agreement respecting the 
Ooundarj' line of theu' respective dominions ; this transaction 
ia described in a tablet called " The Sj-uchronous History of 
Assyria and Babylonia," published in CM., Vol. 2, p. G5. The 
affairs of Karar-indas are related in col. 1, lines 1 to 4, as 
follows : — " Kara-indas king of Kar-duniae, and Assiu-bel- 
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niei-BU kiiig of Assyria, a covoriajit iu tlieii' borders with each 
other covouiiuted, and a pludge concerning tiiose 1>ouiidariea 
tu each other gave." There are two unpublislied hiscnptious 
of Kara-indaa in the British n^UBeum, in wljich he takes the 
titles king of Kar-dunias and king of the Kaseu (or Kassi). 
These are tlie only Babylonian iusciiptioiiB in which these 
two titles occur ; the text is as follows : — " To {<;.) Nana lady 
of Bit-^mna, his lady, Kam-indus the powerful king, king 
of (c) Babylon, king of yumir and Akkad, king of Kassu, 
king of Kani-duniyas, Bit-nuna the house built," 

The name of the Kassu is written "-^y »^ ^J ^TH^' 
Ka-as-su-u, and Karn-duniyas is written •-^JJ ^yf t^'\ 
^^ C£TI "^j Ka-ru-du-ni-ya-aa, 

47. I EV ""^T ^V ^^Tt fe- Bur-na-biir-ya-a8. 

£V ^^1 V-- -n<T -tTf -. Bur-na-bu-ri-ya-as. 
|£V --^TtV W It TTT' Bur-na-bor-ya-a-aa. 



This monarch, the successor of Kara-indaa, was contem- 
porary Ti-ith y **;." ^^ ""^^ Buziu--aaaurkiug of Assyria, 
he continued the treaty with Assyria. The Synebronoua 
History speaks of him as follows, lines S to 7 : " Buztu'-assur 
king of Assyria and Buma-buryas king of Kar-dunias, 
settled, and those respective boundaries established." There 
is an inscription of Biimii-buryas from the Temple of the 
Sim at Larsa. 

INflClirmON OF BrRNA-BCKYAS, FROM SENKEREH, 
CI., Vol. I. p. 4, No. XIII. 

" To Saraas great lord of heaven and earth, the powerful 
ruler, the living spirit of r>arsa, his king, Burna-burlyas the 
powei-ful king, king of Babylon, king of Sumii- and Akkad, 
Bit-purra the old house, which in remote days had been con- 
structed, ho built, its site he restored." This old house, con- 
Btrncted in remote days, was the temple built by Urukh, 
some of the foundation brinks of which slill remain. 
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We uow come tu a diflSculty ; the Synclironoun llistorj' 
informs ns that the next king of Assyria, J >->^ 
ty]Tt »-<f< --tl' AsBiir-uhaiid, niarrieil liJs daiij;htor to the 
king of Babylon ; but we are left in doubt whether 
Buma-bnryas, or his son. was king of Babylon at this time ; 
a son of Bunia-buryas named Kuri-galzii or Durigalzu, has 
left Botue monnmente ; but it htm been suggested that he was 
placed on the throne some years later by the Assyrians. 

4S. I ^^]c\ E^T! <^^ ^yi &' Ka-ra-har-da-aa. 



Karu-hardas was the offBprinf^ of the uiamage between 

Mubillidat-serua, daughter of Assiu^ubalid king of Assyria 
and the king of Babylon, and he ascended the Babylonian 
torone ; but the Kaesi made a revolt against him, and 
murdered him. and placed an usurper named Nazi-bugas on 
tne throne. The account in the ISynchrououe History, lines 
" to 12, is: "In the time of Assiir-ubalid king of Assyria, 
Kara-hardas king of Kar-diinias son of MuUibadat-serua 
aaughter of Assur-ubalid ; the men of the Kasse revolted and 
^'ew him. Nazi-bugas a man of low parentage to the 
*^igdom to be over them they raised," 



49. y ^-r| ^ly-^jf. -^^ t|y|i- ^, Na-zi.bu-ga-aa. 
Cir, B.C. 1*». 

Under this reign, we are informed in the Syuchrunous 
■^*fitorj' that a king ol' Assyria (whose name is lost by the 
^'^Utilation of the tablet) made an expedition to Babylonia, 
**-^Feated and slew Nazi-bugas, and placed some relative of 
^Urua-buriyaa on the thnmt:; this passage is in lines 13 to 17, 
aa follows :— 

"' to avenge [Kara-hardan] to Kar-dnuias marched, 

[Nazi-bugae king of Kar-du]-niuB he slew, [Durri-galzu (?) 
"on of Burjua-buryaa [in the thruuc he aeated]." 
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50. f HJ -|f<y ty^ -J=||, Ku-ri-gal-zu. 
i ^ IH ET- ^"^ii' Ku-ur.gal-zu. 
Cif. B.C. 1376, 
The paeeage given above I have restored, inserting the 
name of Kuri-galzu, who is known to have been the son of 
Biima-bnriyaB. Kuri-galzu restored many of the old Baby- 
lonian temples and built a city which was named after himself 
Diuvkuri-galzu. h 

INSCIUrTlOIIS OF Kl'KI-GALZU. ^^k 

From Mound of Tel ArmA (AtkBrkuf). C.I., Vol. 1. p. 4, No. XTV, 1. ^^ 
"To {g.) Bel king of the earth, his king, Kuri-galzu high 

priest of (g.) Bel, Bil^u-gal of his delight its tower he has 

built." 

CI. W.A.. Vol. 1, p, 4, No, XIV, 2 and 3. 

" (To (,17.) Ur Lis king), Kuri-galzu high priest of (g.) Bel, 
the powerful king, king of Snmir and Akkad, king of the four 
races, Bit-mb-mah the okl house, which from remote days 
had been long constructedf I biiilt. its site I restored." 

(This building had been founded by Urukh, restored by 
Imni-dagan, again restored by Kudur-mabub, and was now 
rebuilt by Kuri-galzu ; bricks of all four epochs were found 
on the spot by explorei-s). 

On a circular ornament : — 

"Kuri-galzu king of nations sou of Buma-buiiyas king 
of (c.) Babylon." 

On pupil of an eye from a statue : — 

"To Ig.) Maniduk hia king. Kuri-galzu son of Bunia- 
buriyaa, made." 

From the tune of Kuri-galzu there is a break in the 
history of Babylonia, and we know nothuig of its rulers until 
we come to ^M 

51. ] JEJ ^T< --I >f , ^y--;^!!! .f , TugQlU-mnlpJB 

Cir. B.C. 1300. 
Tugulti-ninip was king of Assyria and conquered Baby- 
Ionia, thna muting the whole Euphrates valley undt-r one 
Rceptie. A fragmentary inscription of Tugulti-ninip is in 
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the British Museum, but he is chiefly kuown by the notices 
of hia reigB in the iuBcriptione of two later kings; these 
^U'e: — 

1. Extract from the Genealogy of Vtil-nirari III, CI., 
Tol. 1, p. 35, No. Ill, Unes 19, 20:— 

" Descendant of Tugulti-ninip king of Aaeyiia, king of 
Sumir and Akkad," 

2. Tablet of Sennacherib, C.I., Vol. 3, p. 4. No. II;— 
"Tugulti-ninip king of nations, son of Saliman-usur king 

of Aseyvia, conqueror of Kar-dunias. The destroyer of my 
wmting and my record, may Assur and Vul his name from 

hia country root out " 

This was upon the seal of zamat stone : — 
"This seal from Assyria to Akkad in war waa carried off". 
I Sin-ahi-iriba king of Asej^ria, after 600 years Babylon 
conquered, and from the goods of Babylon caused it to be 
brought out." 

52. y --f 4^4f t^S^T CE <Il ^T<yy. Vul-pal-i-din-na. 
T --T A-TTtES^ tE <Tit ^] :^' Vul-pal.i-di-na. 

Thifl monarch, who lias left two inscriptions, is, I believe, 
the king whose mutilated name is found in a fragment oi 
the Synchronous History, printed in C.I,, Vol. 3, p. 4, No. Ill, 
lines 19 to 24. 

This passage is aa follows ; — 

" B el-kudu r-uzur king of Assyria 

had slain Bel-kudui'-iizur. Vul-[pal-idinna (f)] 

in the midBt of the war also Niuip-paf-eair 

to hia country returned. Hia numerous warriors [he gathered 
and] to (e.) Assur to capture it he marched, [N iiiip-pal-eair(?)] 
in his camp attacked him aud overcame him, and [to hie 
country he returned]." 

This passage appears to mention the killing of 
Bel-kudnr-uzur king of Assyria, and a war between his 
Bucceaaor Ninip-pal-esir and the king of Babylon. The 
Babylonian monarch advancing to capture Aesiu- the capital 



of Assjria, where he was attacked aud drivyii back by -fche 
Assyrian king. 

An inHcriptioii of Vul-pat-idinna ie published C.I., Vol- I. 
p. 5, No, XXII, from Hj-mer: — 

'* Vul-pal-idiuiia king of (c.) Babylon Bil>-mito-uiTi8 tAie 
towor (?) of ((f.) Ziinauia . . . built " 

There is a Bfcund iiiaL'riptiou of Vul-pal-iddina printed ^ 
Oppert'a " InBcriptious de Dour-Sarkayau," whitb I tranBltfc."*^ 
as follows : — " Vul-pal-idinna king of (c.) Babylon hu_^* 
Nimit-mariiduk the wall, and the ditch of the wall ■o^ 
(c.) Nipur to Bel Ids lord." 



53. T ■-■-T !| S^T Sff^T '^ *^! Za-ma-ma-zikir-iddin *■ 

Cir. fl.o. laoo. 

In the time of t.liia monarch, Assiir-dan king of Asayr^fc^* 
son of Niuip-pal-eeer, invaded Babylonia and ravaged tl^^** 
country, carrying the spoil to Assyria. This is recorded L— J" 
the Synchronous Eiatory. C.I.. Vol. 3, p. 4, lines 2.i to 2 £3' 
"In tiie time of Zamma-zildr-iddina king of [Knr-dimias^^^' 
AsRUiMlan king of Assyria to Kar-dunias [marclied], th— 
cities of Zaba, Irriya, and Agarsal [he captured, and] [thd 
spoil] in abimdauee to Aesyi'ia [he carried]," 



54, T -^T »^ I^ ItJ A-' Nabu-kudur-uzur. 



Nabu-kudur-uzur, or Nebuchadnezzaj- 1, was contemporary* 
with Asenr-risiKm king of Assyria, grandson of the Assur-diiii 
mentioned above. Nehuchadnezzar invaded Assyria three 
times ; the details of two of these invasions are given in thft- 
Synchronous History ; the account of the first is unfortiinal 
lost. The history runs as follows : — 

C.I., Tol 2, p. 65, col. 2, lines 1 to 13. 

" and to his country returned. After this 

Nabu-J^kudur-nzur] his nil/inf took, to the Zanqi border of 
ABS)Tia to captnre he marched, Assur-neilim Idng of Assyria 
bis chariots gathered to march against him, Nabu-kudur-iiznr 
when the ml/he would not advance, hie baggage in the fire 



i«a3^^m 
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/jTirnod, and was compelled to return to liis cmmtry. Nabii- 
IcTidur-iizTir hie cliaricfts and charioteers to the Idi border 
of Assyria to capture marched, ABeiir-risiliin liis chariots and 
«^ harioteers to the assistance sent, with hiiu he fought, his 
«3verthrow he acciiraptiehed, his warriors he sJew; his army 
lae forsook, fifty of his chariots and harness they Lad taken, 
Btaudard going before him they had taken." 



sB.y~y<--fT^;i,r~ 



T ~T CZ^I tl! Eh-s-^ !—■ J 



Maruduk-nadin-ahi. 



Mantduk-nadin-ahi governed Babylon ilniing t!ic time of 
Tugulti-pal-esir king of Assyria, son of Assitr-risilini. Ho 
twice made war vfith Assyria; the first time he defeated 
Tiglath-Pileser and cjipturcd the city of Ekali, carrying 
away the images of the Assyrian gods Vul and Sala ; these 
images remained in the hands of the Babylonians 418 years, 
until they were recovered by Sennacherib on his conquest of 
Babylon. The notice of this war is found in tlie Baviau 
Inscription of Sennacherib, C.I., Vol. 3, p. 14, lines 48 to 50. 
" Vul and Sala the gods of Ekali which Maruduk-nandin-ahi 
king of Akkad, in the time of T ugulti-pal-esir king of Assyria, 
had carried off and brought to Babylon, after 418 years from 
Babylon I brought them out and to Ekali to their places I 
restored them." 

The Synchronous History of Babylonia and Assyria gives 
no details of this war, which waa diaastroua to tlis Assyrian 
arms, but it reconls a second campaign commenced by a 
battle in the neighbourhood of the lower Zab, in which 
Tiglath-Pileser recovered the advantage, and, pursuing 
Maruduk-nadiji-ahi into Babylonia, oveiTan tlie whole of thu 
upper country as far as Babylrtu ; this account is given 
V.l„ Vol. 2, p. 65, col. 2, lines 14 to 24 : " Tugulti-pal-esir king 
of Assyria with Marudnk-nadin-ahi king of Kar-duniiis, the 
second time the line of battle of all chariots, over against 
the city of the lower Zab, in the vicinity of Ar-zuhina made. 
In the second year in the whole of upper Akkad he destroyed, 
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the cities Dur-kurigalzu, Sippar of Samas, Sippar of Animit, 
Baltili, and Upe, great cities, and tlieir fbrti-esees, at that time 
from (c.)Agarf)al to (c) Lubdi he spoiled, from Siilu (Shua) 
to (c.J Rapiqi through its whole extent [he conquered]." 

In the British Musenm there are two contracts dated in 
the rrigii of Mamduk-nadin-ahi, one is published CI., Vol. 1, 
p. 66, the date is " City of Babylon mouth Saba^u in the 
firet year of Maniduk-nadiji-ahi the king." The second is 
published in C.I., Vol. 3, p. 43, dated '■ City of Dindii .... 
month Ululu 27th day, 10th year of Mamduk-nadin-ahi the 
king." This document is interestuig, from the number of 
witnesses to the contract. ^_ 

Maraduk-sa-pi-ik-zir-rat. 

C[p. B.C, 1100. 
This monarch was contemporary with Aesur-bel-kala, king 
of Assyi-ia, who was son of Tiglatli-Pileser I. In the time of 
these monarchs, the two states of Babylonia and Assyria 
were on friendly terms, but on the death of Maruduk-sapik- 
zirrat the Babylonians raised to the throne a man, part oiily 
of whose name is preserved. 

"■ i^^m ^ "^nr^ ^^ -"•'■-'■ ^ 

Cir. B.C. 1080. Vl 

This monarch appears not to have been of royal race, anS 
his accession broke the truce which had existed between 
Assyria and Babylonia ; Aesur-bel-kala king of Assyria then 
invaded Babylonia, and claims to have returned to Assyria 
with the spoil of the expedition. These events are recorded 
in the following passage from the Synchronoxis History, 
C.I., Vol. 2, p. 65, line 25, udded to by a new fragment : — 

'■ In tlje time of Assur-bel-kala king of Assyria [and] 
Maruduk-sapik-zirrat king of Babylouiu [a treaty(?)] con- 
cluding peace [with] each other they made. [In the time of 
As8ur-bel]-kala king of Assyria [Mariiduk-sapik-zirrat king 

of] Kar-dunias his death took him saduni of unknown 

parentage [to the kingdom over] them they appointed. 
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[Assur-bel-kalaJ Hug of Aeeyria [to Kar-duni]-ae went, [tlieir 
epoO] to Assjnna he brought " 



58. I .-^l Sifr *^ T;^^ t|?J. Nftbu-zikir-iskim. 
Cir. B.O. lOSO. 

This monnruh ia mentioned in a fnigmentaiy passage of 
the Synchronous Histoiy, which states that in his tirae the 
Assyrians invaded Babylonia, and took some cities, iuchiding 
Bag-dadu (modem Baghdad) ; the passage ia as follows : — 

" Nahu-zikir-iskun fought and his over- 
throw accomplished ban-bala, (c.) Bagdadn great 

citiee [he captured and] then- spoil iu abundance [to Assyria] 

he brought nimati his death then took him 

their daughters to each other they gave, a treaty concluding 
peace with each other they made, and the people of Assyria 
and AVkad with each other traded (?). From the mound of 
Bit-bara wliich is over Zal», to the mound of Batani and of 
(c.) Zabdani. the boundary was established." 

So far as our records go. it ajipears that this state of peace 
continued with only one interi-uption for abont 150 years, 
and when war recommenced in the time of Aseur-nazir-pal 
king of Assyria, the two countries occupied the same boun- 
daries that are here described. 

59. i-cIT """^T '"''! C^'T' Iri-ba-maruduk. 

■^Tf """"Tl <!I^*T' Iriba-marudnk. 

The date of this monarch is unknown, and I only place 
hira here provisionally ; lie is known from an inscription on a 
weight in the form of a duck and a text of his son Maruduk- 
hal-iddina. The text on the weight ia as follows : '• Thirty 
tnana-gina of the palace of Iriba-maruduk king of Babylon." 

60. .".-]' ^^*| fi pEf >"''], Marudak-bal-iddina. 

A monarch bearing this name reigned at Babylon during 
the time of Sargon and Sennacherib, kings of Assyria. I 
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have aasumtd tliat tlio king of tlie brick inscription is an 
earlier monarch of the Bame name, because he gives the name 
of his father Iriba-marudnk a Babylonian monarch, while this 
Maruduk-bal-iddina of the time of Sargon is generally (?alled 
eon of Yakin. The royal name on the brick. C.I., Vol. 1, p. 5, 
No. XVII, bas hitherto been read Maniduk-iddin-ahi, but on 
a close inspection of thts brick I find that this reading Is 
en'oneous. The inscription reads : " To ((/.) Nin-dimim 
mistress of the earth his lady Slanidnk-bal-iddina king of 
(f.) Babylon son of Iriba-niaruduk king of Siunir and Akkad 
Bit-anna the house of her delight built." 

61. I •Ply 4(CtH' Si-bir. ^H 

Cir, B.C. 1000 (?). ^^^ 

This monarch is mentioned in the inscriptions of Assni^ 
nazir-pal king of Assyria, his date ia uncertain ; the notice of 
Sibir is as follows, C.I., Vol. 1, p. 22, line 1 4 : " (c.) Adlila wbiiL 
Sibir king of Kar-dunias had captured and destroyed and 
to mounds and ruins had reduced Aseur-nayir-pal king of 
AsByria again took." ^^ 

62. [ --I -T^ yj ^} ^'], Nabu-bal-iddina. ^M 
Cir. B.C. 880 Ui 853. 
Nabu-bal-iddina king of Babylonia is mentioned in several 
inscriptions; he first appears upon the scene B.C. 879, when 
A BBur -nazir-pal king of Assyria attacked the Suhi or Shnitea. 
Sadudu king of Suhi Teceived aid from the Kassi, and Nabu- 
bal-iddina sent him fifty chariots, but Sadudu and his allies 
were defeated, and Suhi conquered by the ABSjiiaus, The 
account of this war is given in C.I., Vol. 1, p, 23, lines 16 to 
24: "(c.) Sum the fortified city of Sadudu of Sulii I attacked. 
To the numerous warriors of the Kassi ho trusted, and to 
make war and fight to my presence came. The city I 
attacked and after two days' fightiug, I forced an entrunue. 
From the face of my powei-ful soldit-rs Sadudu with 70 of 
his men. to save bis life into the Euphiates threw himse)£ 
The city I captured. 50 chariots and their soldiers of Nabu- 
bal-iddina king of Kar-dunias, Zabdanu Ina brother and o.fliHl 
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of their fighting men, Btl-bal-iddiiia .the officer who went 
before their array, n-ith them \a hand I captured, many 
soMiere with tlie awortl 1 dontrnyod. Silver, gold, lead, kami, 
Kuli stone shining, the goods ot his p^dace, chariots, horses 
tniined to the yoke, harness of men, harucsB of horses, the 
fbmiiIeB(?J of his palace, his great spoil I carried off; the city 
IpnUed down and destroyed. Glory and power over Suhi I 
obtained. The fear of my dominion to Kar-dunias reached, 
the terror of my soldiers over Kaldu (Chaldea) swept," 

After the failure of his attempt to assist the Suhi, Nabu- 
tal-idinna made peace with Assyria, which lasted until his 
death about B.C. 853. In the British Museum tliere are some 
ftagmente of a treaty made between Nabu-bal-iddina king of 
Kar-duniaa and Shalmaneser son of Assur-uazir-pal king of 
Assyria. 



63. y -*-^ K^*T "^ ■^. Mamduk-izkir-izkur(P). 

Oir. B.O. 763-780. 

This monarch, the reading of whose name is uncertain, 
■^as the son of Nabu-bal-idiuna, and succeeded his father 
**l»out B.C. 753. The foster-brother of Maruduk-zikir-izkur 

»>am«d y ~T K^"^! 'II =ni>=ysf 0?) ¥■! M.,uduk- 

"fel-usate, then revolted against him, and took from him the 
Pi'ovince of Akkad. Theses events brought alwut the intei-- 
ffc^ence of Shalmaneser king of Assyria, who made two 
^acpeditions to Babylonia to asaiat Maruduk-zikir-izkur ; the 
fi*^t in B.C, 852, when he advanced as far as the river Turaat 
**«.d took the cities of Me-turnat and Lahiru ; the second 
**i the next year, when he killed Maruduk-bel-usate, and 
advanced to Babylon ; here he received the submission of the 
GtalJees. There are four different accounts of these events. 



tl». 



yarc: 



B 14 to 20, on btue ol Slatao. 



Lajard'a In*., p. 76, li 
"To avenge Maruduk-zildr-iKkur to Akkad I marched, 

"Maraduk-bel-usate T slew. To (e.) Kuti (Cutha) 

(,c.) Babili and (c.) Bar-sip (Borsippa) I entered, my sacrifices 
*iid libations to the Gods of the cities of Akkad I poured 
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out. To Kaldi I deacendtd, the trilmte of the ki 
Ealdi all of them I received." 

LftjardV Ins., p. 91, linos T3 to 81, on Blaclt ObeliBl. 

"In my eighth year' (or expedition) Maruduk-ziiir-izkm 
king of Kar-duniae, Mamduk-bel-usate his foster-brother 
against him revolted. Swiitly to avenge Maruduk-zikir-izkur 
I marched and (c.) Me-turnat I captm'ed. In my ninth yeai 
a secimd time to Akkad I marched, (t.) Gananute I besieged, 
Maruduk-bel-usati terrible fear of Assm- and Maruduk over- 
whelmed him, and to save his life to the mountains he 
ascended; after him I pursued. Maruduk-bel-usati and the 
rebels witli him, with the Bword I destroyed. To the great 
cities I marched, sacrifices and libations in Babili, Barsip, and 
Kute I made, offerings to the great gods I portioned. To 
Kaldi I descended, their cities I captured, the tribute of the 
kings of Kaldi I received, the terror of my soldiers to the 
ocean swept." 

Layard'e Idb., p. 15, lineB 23 to 29, on Back of Bull. 

" In my eighth year in the time of Maruduk-zikir-izkiir 
king of Kar-dimias, llaruduk-bel-usate his brother against 
hira revolted : to avenge [him] I marched (c.) Me-tumat and 
(c.) Lahini I captured. In my ninth year in my second 
expedition (c) Gananate I captured. Maraduk-bel-usate to 
save his life to (c.) Halman fled, after him I pmsued, Maruduk- 
bel-ueate and the rebels with him, with the sword, I destroyed. 
To (c) Bahh I went, sacrilicea and libations in Balili, Barsip, 
itnd Kute I made. To Kaldi I descended, their cities I 
captured, to the sea which Manite is called, I marched. The 
tribute of Adini son of Dakuri, and Musallim-maniduk Boii 
of Dkani, silver, gold, valuable wood and homs of oxen in 
(f.) Babili I received." 

C.I., Vol. 2, p. 66, lines 45 to 68. 

" In the time of Salimanu-usur king of Assyria and 
Nabu-bal-iddina king of Kar-dunias, a treaty concluding peace 
with each other they made. In the time of Salimauu-usm" 
kiug of Assyria, Nabu-bal-iddina king of Kar-dunias his 
death took him, Muruduk-zikir'-izkur in the throne of his 
' Tlio word pal aoma tranBl&te je&r, uthere eipeditiuii. 
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&tiier sat, Mamduk-bel-uaate his brother against him re- 
volted and captured Akkad. Swiftly to avengp, 

SalimaDii-iiBur king of AsByria to the aid of Marudiik-zikir- 
iziur king Kar-duniaa marched. Maniduk-bel-usate thii 
rebel king and the rebels who were with him, he slow. Tn 

Kute, Babili " 

The treaty between Shalmaneser and Nabu-bal-iddina 
here mentioned, is probably the one, fragttaeuts of which are 
in the British Museum. 

Maruduk-balad- su-l qbi. 

CiP. B.C. 730-710. 



Thia monarch ie known to ue from an inscription of 
Samsi-vul king of Assyria, C.I., Vol. 1, p. 34, col. 3, hne 70, 
■to col. 4, Ihie 45, which gives the following account of an 
invasion of" Babylonia by the Assyrians : — 

" In my fourth expedition, the fifleenth day of Sivanu, to 
Kar dunias I went. The river Zab I crossed. In the neigh- 
Donrhood of (c) Zaddi and (e.) Zalm croBsing the ridgee 
of the mountains, three powerful lions I slew. Ebih I 
pitted through : (e.) Me-tmiiat I besieged ; teiTible fear 
of Assur and Mamduk ihe great Gods my lords ovei^ 
"wlielmed them, my yoke they took. Those people I 
"fought out, and with their goods and their gods to the 

P*""' t of my country I brought them. To the people of 
joontty I appointed them. The river Tumat in its 
I crossed, (c.) Garsale his royal city, and 200 cities 
*"iijid it, I pulled down, destroyed, and in the fii-e burned, 
'alman I passed through : (i;) Dihibina I besieged ; the 
'^fror of Assur overwhelmed them, my yoke they took. 
3*X> cities and theii' people, their goods, and their fumitui-e, 
^oin the midat of that city I brought them, (c.) Datebir, 
v:-) Iz . . . ya which are beside (r.) Ganasutikanu, and 200 
^'ities round them I captured, 330 of tlieir warriors I slew, 
^'^eir spoil, their goods, their furniture, and their gods I 
''^rried ofE their plantations I trampled on, their cities I 
pulled down, destroyed, and in the fire burned. The people 
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who before my powerftil soldiers fled, to (c.) Kiiibti-alani 
their fortress eutered; that city I attacked, I captured- 
500 of their warriors I slew, their spoil, their goods, their 
fiimiture, their gods, their oxeu, and their sheep, I carried 
off. The city I pulled down, destroyed, and in the fire 
burued, Akkad and Kaldi, which from before the terrible- 
nesH of my powerful soldiers, making ray fierce attack, who 
knew no rest ; feared, and to (c.) Dur-ahisu (?) the royal city 
(which like an island (?) in the river, in the midst of the waters 
was situated ; for attacking by my army it was difficult) 
and into 447 cities round it, they entered. That city in ray 
course I captured, 3,000 of their fighting men with the 
sword I destroyed ; their blood like a stream of water the 
neighboui'hood of their city I caused to spread over. The 
slain of their army in heaps I piled. 3,000 alive in hand I 
captured. His royal carriage (?), the treasures of his palace, 
the women (?) of his palace alive, his goods, his furniture, 

his gods of his palace without number from the 

midst of that city I cari'ied o£F, the slain of his army like 

to the ai-my of my country, were consumed. That city 

I pulled down, destroyed, and in the fu-e burned. Maruduk- 
balad-su-iqbi to the might of his army trusted, and the 
Chaldeans, Elamites, Zimri, and Araraeans, with his great 
army without number he gathered, to make war and fight 
to my presence he came. Over Ahadaba, in the vicinity ot 
Dur-ahisn (?) the fortress, his army he placed. With him I 
fought, his overthrow I accomplished, 5,000 slain of the 
people I left, 2,000 alive in hand I captured, 100 of boa 
chariots, 200 of his war carriages, his royal pavilion, parasol, 
and hia camp I took from him." 

The account of this expedition of the Assyrian army 
shows that the Assyrians did not advance much bej-ond the 
River Tumat. The whole affair reads like a sudden raid into 
a country unprepared and taken by surprise. No advance 
into the interior of the country is claimi^.d, and although the 
force assembled by Maruduk-balad-su-iijbi was defeated, no 
permanent results appear to have followed. 

The date of this expedition is uncertain, but it probably 
took place between B.c. 820 and 815. 



Early Hhtor)! iij /Mii//tmia. 

.Samsi-vul again niurched iutu Babylonia in B.C. 815. The 
Btatement of this espeilitiou ie fouud in the Canon Hisfory, 
CJ„ Vol. 2, p. 52, liue 3, which ie completed as foUowa : — 

"Epoiij-m Miisik-aar the tartan. To tlie city of Diri, the 
jOvatGod to the city of Deri descended." 

The raeaning of the great God descending is iinlmown ; 
this deity was the presiding god of Don. Two other expedi- 
tioM are mentioned in the Canon Hielory during tliia reign, 
i£. 813 and 812, they are :— 

"Epoiiym Samaft-kumiia prelect of Sahnat. To Kaldi." 

"Epnnym Nahni-qati-^almt prefect of Arbaha. To 
Babjlon." 

The inscriptions supply no dt'tails of these three wai-s. 

65. -A. Jn ^^^ "T^ E'^n *■*' Sa-am-mu-ra-mat. 

(SemiramiB.) 

Cir. I!.C. 800. 

This qneen was the wife of Vulnirari king of Assyria, 
Bie is usually included among tho Babylonian sovereigns, 
but I doubt if she was in any way connected with that 
coiuitry. One inscription mentioning her is known, it is 
printed CI, Vol. 1, p. 35, No. II. it is on a stone statue of 
Nebo, erected by the governor of Calah in hsnour of 
Semiramis and her husband. 

The Assyrian Oanon History registers five expeditions 
to Babylonia during this reign, these were in the years 
ao. 796. 795, 791, 783, and 782. These are given as 
follows:— 

"Eponym Mamduk-sadua prefect of Salmat. To the 
city of Deri." 

"Eponym Kin-abua prefect of Tushan. To the city of 
Deri." 

"Eponym Kima-samas prefect of Isana. To Itulia." 
"Eponym Ninip-nazir prefect of Mazainna. To Itiiha." 
"Epouym Ilva-liha prefect of Nazibina[?). To Ituha." 
No details of any of these expeditions are given, but in 
*lie inscription printed C.I., VoL 1, p. 35, No. I, there is the 
•*^l]owing reference to Chaldea : — 
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" The tings of Kaldi a!] of tliem submiBsion made, taxes 
and tribute fur after rlaya over tliem I fixed. Babi]i, Barsip, 
and Kiiti the ofFeringe of Bel, Nabu. aad Nergal brought, 
Bacrificee and libationa valuable." 

The liifitory of Babylonia again becomes a blank, until we 
come to the time of Tiglntli-Pilesor king of Assyria, B.C. 745. 
In the interval of thirty-seven years, from the end of the 
reign of Vulnirari to the accession of Tiglath-Pileser, there 
were four expeditions to Babylonia, in the years B.C. 777, 771, 
769, and 7fi7, which are related as follows : — 

" Eponym Nabu-iadi-ukin the tugulu. To Ituha." 
" Eponym Assiu'-dan king of Assyria. To {c.) Gannanati." 
" Eponym Bel-ilai prefect of Arbaha. To Ituha," 
"Eponym Qurdi-assur prefect of Ahi-zuhina. To 
(c.) Gannanati." 

As in all the former notices, we have no details oi these 
expeditions. 

66. Nabonassar. ^^| 

Cir. B.C. 74? to 733. ^| 

The name of Nahonassar has not been found among the 
Babylonian kings mentioned in the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
but private persons bearing the name are mentioned. This 
name ia written »-»-Y »--^T ^ ^^^111 '"''T ^^Tl 5ff» 
Na-bi-u-na-?i-ir and Y »—| *"l5^ E^«^* ^?' Nabu-nazir, 
Nabonassar king of Babylon, whose reign is recorded in 
Ptolemy's Canon, was contemporary with the first part of the 
reign of Tiglath-Pileaer II king of Assyria. Tiglath-PUeser 
invaded Babylonia in B.O. 745, and has left four records of 
his expedition, but he does not mention Nabonassar or allude 
to any king as reigning in this district. The two principal 
of these accounts are as follows (Layards Inscriptions, p, 52) ; 
"..... them and they went. Those cities a second time I 
built; over the mound of Kamari which the city of Humut 
they call a city I built, from its foundation to its summit I 
constmcted, I completed. A palace a seat of my royalt-y in 
the midst I fixed, Kar-aesur its name I called, the aoldiera of 
AsBur in the midst I set up, people of couutriee the conquest^ 
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Ofrrxy hand ia the midat I pluued them, with the 

"i^u of Assyria I placud them. Thu river Patti which 

from days remote had htcii I excavated and within 

■' I enclosed refieshing waters Dm-kurigalzu, Sipar 

w Samas, Pazitu of the Dunaites, Kieik, the Nakri, the Taiie, 

^^lain, the river Sumandasi of the Ihmani, Qirbutu 

■ • . le, Budu, Pahhuz and Qiimipur, cities of Kar-dunais to 

"*« midat of the river Ukue I posseBsed, to the 

"Orders of Assyria I added. My general prefect ovtir them I 
appointed. From among their eheep aud oxen which I 

Captured 240 eheep to Aesur my lord I 

those whieh I captured in the 

gOTemment of the tartan, the government of the lord of the 
palace, the goverument of the rab-bitiir, the government of 
JJarhaziya, and the government of Mazamua ..... I placed, 
imder one command I caused them to be, and with the people 
of Assyria I settled (?) them. The yoke of Assur my lord 

which placed my my a 

second time I arranged, and Assyria to a city I 

built, a palace a seat of my royaltj' its name I 

called, the soldiers of Assur my lord in with the 

people of Assyria I placed tliem. A statue 

"which by the might of Assur my lord over the comitries I 

ImuI ten talents of gold to daute, one 

hxmdred talents of liis tribute I received." 

C.I., Vol. 2, p. 07, lines 5 to 15:— "The tribes of Ituha, 
Bnbuha, Haraarani, Luhua, Harihi, Ruhbu, Rapiqu, Hiranu, 

Rabilu, Naziru, Gulueu, Nabatii, Rahiqu, Ka Rummu- 

Ivan, Adile, Kipre, Ubudu, Gurumu, Bagdadu, Hindaru, 

Damuna, Dunanu, Nilqu Rade, Da Ubuln, Karmaha, 

Amlatu, Ruha, Qabiha, Lehitjiii, Marusu, Amatn, Hagaranu, 
and the cities of Dur-kurigalzu, Adile, Birtu of Sarragitu, 
Birtu of Labbanat, and Birtu of Kar-bel-matati, the Arameana 
aU of them who are by the side of the rivers Tigris, 
Enphrates, Surappi, to the midst of the Ukni, which is by 
the side of the lower sea I captured, their warriors I slew, 
their apoil I caiTied oS. The Arameaus all there were, to the 
borders of Assyria I added, and my generals prefects over 
thorn I made. Upon the mouuil of Kamri which the city of 
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Hnmut they pjiI! a city I built. Kar-assiir its nams I called. 
People the conquests of my hand in the midst I placed. In 
Sipar, Nipur, Babili, Baraip, Knte, Kisti, Kilmad (?), and Ur, 
citiep UDtivalled, valuable eacrificeB and hbatioos to Bel and 
Zirat-bauit, Nabu and Urmitu, Nergal and Laz, the great 
gods my lord, I poured out, and they strengthened my feet. 
The whole of Kar-dunias to its utmost exteut I possess, and 
I nile its kingdom. The Paqudu like com I swept away, 
their fighting men I slew, their abimdant spoil I carried off. 
The Puqiidu in the cities of Lahiru. of Idibirina, Hilimma, 
and Pilliitu, which border on Elam, to the boundaries of 
Assyria I added, and in the hands of my general the prefect 
of Arrapha I placed them. The Kaldudu all there were I 
removed, and in the midst of Assyria I placed them." 



This prince is probably the Nabius of Ptolemy, who 
reigned B.C. 733-73L Tiglath Pileser king of Assyria invaded 
Babylonia a second time B.C. 731, and defeated and captured 
Nabn-usabsi at Sarrapanu his capital. Nabu-usabai was 
captured and cnicified on the wall of his city. One inscription 
describing these events is published, C.I., Vol. 2, p. 67, 
lines 14-17; "Kaldi through its extent in hostility I swept, 
Nabu-usabsi son fif Silani, his fighting men on tho walls of 
Sarrapani his city I slew, and in front of the great gate 
of his city on a cross I raised him, I subdued hie country. 

Sarrapanu to a heap of earth [[ reduced] I captured 

5,500 of their people and cliildren. His spoil, his furniture, 
his goods, his wife, his sons, his daughters, and his gods I 
carried off. That city and the cities round it I pulled down 
[destroyed, in the fire] I burned, and to mounds and heaps I 
reduced." 

Another account, Layard'a Inscriptions, p. 17, lines 8-11. 
is as follows : " Bit-Silani, tlirough its extent like a whirlwind 
I deetroyed. Sarrabanu their great royal city like a whirlwind 
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I destroyed, and its spoil carried off; Nabu-uBabei tbeir 
Idiig before the great gate of his city on a cross 1 raised. 
His spoil, his wife, his bohh, his daughters, his goods, and 
the treasures of his palace I carried off." 

In spite of the statement of Ptolemy's list, it is verj- 
donbtful if this prince ruled at Babylon. It Is probable that 
the three last monarcha of this epoch, Nabonassar, or Nabu- 
nazir, Nabius or Nabu-usabsi, and Chiiizirus or Kin-ziru, were 
Chaldean princes, who kept their independence after Tiglath- 
Pileser had conquered Babylon in B.C. 745. 



68. ]' tl^l ^^*, Kln-slrn (Chmziras). 
B.C. 731 to 727. 

Kinzini, according to the annals of Tiglath-Pileser, was 
a Chaldean prince who held out against the Assyrian power 
after the death of Nabu-usabi B.C. 731, and Ptolemy inserts 
his name among the Babylonian i-ulers at this period. The 
account of the war between Tiglath-Pilcser and Kinziru is 
given in C.I., Vol. 2, p. 67, lines 2Z to 25 :— 

"Kin-ziru son of Amukkan, in Sape hia royal city I 
besieged him, his numerous fighting men in front of liia 
great gates I slew, the groves of palra trees before his wall 
I cut down, I did not leave one; its forests which extended 
over the ci>nntry I destroyed, hie enclosui'es I threw down, 
and filled up the interiors. All his cities I pidled down, 
destroyed, and burned in the fire. Bit-silani, Bit-amukkani, 
and Bit-sahalli through their extent like a whirlwind I 
destroyed, and to mounds and ruins I reduced." 

Tiglath-Pileser does not claim to have captured Sape, 
although he besieged it, but he took possession of Babylon 
and proclaimed himself king of Babylonia, formally annexing 
the country to Assyria. 

From this time the history of Babylonia is little more 
than a description of a series of revolts against the Aesj-rian 
power, each rising being put down, sometimes with great 
severity. This state of affairs lasted aboiit a century; when 
Nabu-pal-uziu' an Assyrian general, sent to quell a revolt in 



Cbaldea, on the concliision of tlmt service wan made tribu- 
tary monarch at Babylon. Nabu-pal-uzur. or Nahopolueear, 
some yeai-B after be was eistablished at Babylon, having made 
preparations for revolt, threw off the Aseyriau yoke, and, 
with the aid of the Medes, destroyed Nineveh. Babylon, 
under Xebiichaduezzar his sou, then became mistresa of the . 
world. •■ 

NOTEI-. ~ 

Since the foregoing paper wae written, I have thought it 
worth while to notice eome points which have occurred to 
me. In the first place, as to the divisions of Babylonia, I 
am now rather of opinion that tlie district of Akkad included 
the country north of Nipur or Niffer, and the district of 
Sumii' the cotmtry from Nipur to the Pfrsian Gulf. There 
are, however, two other divieione noticed in the InscriptionB, 
namely, Kar-duniyas and Kaldii or Chaldea. The position 
of Kar-duniyaa is quite uncertain, and I do not know if it 
was included in either of the before-mentioned divisions. 
Kiildu was a region named from being inhabited by the 
Chaldeee; it probably had no fixed boundaries, and varied 
according to the power of the Chaldean tribes. The strong- 
hold of the Chaldeans was on the Persian Gulf 

I liere give a translation of an old Babylonian Geogra- 
phical List, which was probably inscribed between 2,000 and 
1,600 B.C. In the first column I give, as nearly as I can, the 
phonetic values of the names (which are written in Turanian), 
in the second column I give the Semitic names of those I can 
identify, and in the third the modem names of some, a few 
translations, and some notes. a 

It will be observed that, iii this list, the first place is giTeui)! 
to the great towns in the south of the country, which were 
early the seats of empire, while Babylon, Cutha, Sippara, 
Nineveh, and others occur low down in the list, and Borsippa 
ia not mentioned at all : — 

1 in-di Id I . . .. I 

2. Mul-Iil-ki Nipur Nifier 

3. Ur-lab ki | Uru | Mugheir 
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■| I t.b-mah ki 




Pari of Mugiieir ^H 


=« J. Dd-nuii Id 




Tel Sifr (7) ^1 


1 6. ffd-lab ki 


Larga 


Senkereh ^H 


1 7. Ub ki 


Uniic 


Warka ^| 


■ 8. Ni-6i-in ki 


Karrak 


.. .. ■ 


1 9. Zir-lab ki 


ZariUb 


.. .. ■ 


10. Ki-#ur-ra ki 




.. .. ■ 


n ki 




.. .. ■ 


12. Dhki 


Ruhu 


.. .. ■ 


13. Ma-gan ki 


Muzur 


EgTPt H 


U. Mi-luh-ha ki 


Kufiu 


Ethiopia ^^| 


li. Eri-(}u ki 


Eridu . 


.. .. ■ 


16. .iji-du-an ki 


AsBan 


In EUm ^1 


17. Mar-ha-Bi ki 




.. .. ^ 


18. Ha-mar ki 






19. Num ki 


Elamu 


Ehuziatan 


20. Gab-gab-ni ki 






!1. Ni-tok ki 


AsmuQ 


On Pei-elan Gulf 


S2. Su-rim (?) ki 


.. 




83. Si-ti-u ki 






!(. In.ko ki 






25, Gp-ti-5 ki 


Guti 




86. ?a-a ki 






S7.ga-aki 






81. Hm ki 


.. 




!9. Eki 






30. Eld 






51. EH 






aPaki 






aPaki 






M.Paki 






JiOdU 






3t.DdU 






»'• Dd ki 






*»■ Itt, H 


Mimi 




"Ittki 


Mum 


_-^ 



^H Im ki 


Muro 


■ 


^^B 41. Dur-an ki 


Duban(?) 


.. 


^H 42. Dur-an ki 




s 


^H 43. Dur-su ki 




J 


^H 44. Dur ki 


Dim 


Duair 


^H ' 45. Our ki 


Dim 


.. 


^H ie. Dur ki 


Dim 


d 


^H 47. Tu-pur ki 




. 


^H in. Tig'gsh-n ki 


Kiite 


Ibrahim 


^H 49. Diu-tirki 


Babili 


Babylon 


^B 50. In (?) ki 




^ 


^H 51. Ninu ki 


Ninua 


Kouyunjifc 


^m 92. Ki-p.il-maii-dn ki 




< 


^M 53. Kia ki 


Kisu 


Hymer 


^m Si. Ra-be-qu ki 


Kapi^ju 


. 


^M 53. Ni!-ri-il>-bu ki 




• 


^H 56. Ud-kip-nun ki 


Sippar 


Sura 


^* 57. Ud-kip-nun-ul-la ki 


Old Sippar 




58. Amar-da ki 


Mam.i 




.M. Tivni-lu ki 






60. Ul-uias ki 




Near Sippara ( 


fil. A-ga-uc ki 




Near Sippara (" 


62. Hi-za ki 






63. Ab-nun-na Id 


MuUias 


•4 


64. E-al-de-a ki 




■■ -1 


65. Mae-e-pa-al ki 




.. .1 


66. Mas-e-mi-ta ki 




.. ..1 


67. Mas-e-ear ki 




■■ ■■% 


68. A-ta-tak ki 






69. Ir aa ki 


Alu aa ir?itu 


Cities of the Eai 


70. Ir sa Kfi-me ki 


Alu sa Sumir 


Cities of Sumii 


71. IrsaUrki 


Alu sa Akkad 


Cities of Akkai 


72. Irsaki-in-gikiUrki 


Alu sa Sumir and 


Cities of Sumii 




Akkad 


and Akkad 


73. Ir sa ki-pal ki 


Alu 8a napalkutu 


Foreign Cities 


There can be no ( 


oubt tbat among 


the Babylonif 


^. 
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trailitionB of a flood were current, but the inscriptious which 
have beeu hitherto found do not contain any certain alluBion 
to this event. A very circumstantial account of the flood 
from Chaldean sources appears in the fragmenta of the 
history of BeroBue. 

There is, however, an unpublished text in the MuBeum 
Collection, K, 136, which appears to mt! to refer to this event ; 
it is unibrtunately bo mutilated that the question cannot be 
decided, but 1 here give a translation of the first part, which 
resembles a poetical description of the eve of the deluge : — 

" A command from the midst of the sea [came out] 
a will from the raidst of the heavens [came down] 
a storm like urkiti the earth [covered] 
to the four winds terror swept Like a fire it destroyed 
the people of the cities it caused pain to take hold of their 

loins and terror 
in city and country it stnick them silent 
master and slave it cut down and 
in heaven and earth like a hailstorm it rained and a flood (?) 

accumulated 
to the sanctuaries of their gods they fled and sought refuge 
. . . their powerful .... they prayed and like .... 
[while they prayed {?)] also death " 

The meaning of the inscription is here and there doubtful, 
but the general senst! is clear enough. 

The Babyloniaus, like other nations of antiquity, Buppli«d 
their own wuut of knowledge of the early history of their 
country by fabulous stories of gods and heroes who were 
supposed to have ruled in ancient days. 

_One of these mythical monarchs was Ninip, who was 
supposed to have been son of the deity Bel. Ninip bears the 
character of a warrior aud hunter ; he is. In fact, a aort of 
Hercules or liars, and various exploits were related con- 
cerning him: one tablet, K, 133, speaks of hini aa follows: — 

" The lord the seed of his father disregarding destroying 
the country 
tiie powerful priuce who in his face fear did not carry 
Ninip the mighty man who in his image rejoiced 
the warrior like a bull destroying hie companions 
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the lord who to hie city returning to hia mother 

appointed 
the country he rode over seed he b^gat 
violently hia name he proclaimed over their kingdom 
in the midat of them like & great buflfalo his horns he lif 

Dungi king of Ur. I have thought that the name of one 
of the Babylonian cities, perhaps founded by him and called 
after him, supplies the phonetic name of this monarch ; it is 
Uunnu-saidu, written C.I., Vol. 2, p. 48, line 19, -^iff <f^|{JJ 
y- ]] tt E;<|, Duu-nu-za-i-du, p. 52, line CI, <J^X^j}}} '^ 
4S t£ (}^ K^^ Dun-uu-sa-i-di, and p. 60, line 16 
^\^:^i^t <T^ <IHy. Du-ni-sa^iKli. _ J 

Ismi-dagan and Gungunu. The relationship or suppOBei' 
relationship between ttiese two kings has puzzled mo very 
much, and I am now more uncertain than ever about these 
inscriptions. It ia difficult to suppose that the text on the 
bricka, which is generally considered to be Gungunu'a, oan 
really be hia ; and 1 have aome doubts whether the character 
which precedes the name of Ismi-dogon really means Bon- 
These bricka are, however, fast decoying, so that they cafti 
no longer be relied upon to prove a contested point. 

Kudur-mabuk lord of Elam. The inscriptions of th»] 
period of Kudnr-mabuk recall to the mind the account iui 
(ienesia of Cherdorlaomer, who ruled from Elam to th«j 
Mediterranean. The name ot Cherdorlaomer in Babyloniaal 
would be Kudur-lagamar. The early Babylonian iuecription* 
confirm the atatements of Genesis as to the power and. 
importance of Elam at thia period. 

Babylonian Contract Tableta. These tablets are very 
numerous, there being about 200 apecimena in the Briti^ 
Museum, About 100 belong to the time of the early kingSj 
and principally to the reigns of Gamil-«in, Sin-idinna, Nur-vul, 
Rim-sin, Hammurabi, and Samsu-iluna. They generally exist 
ia duplicate, one copy bemg inside the other, and relate 
mostly to sales of land; but some are leaaes, other sales of' 
grain, slaves and camels, and a few are loans, willa, and law 
casea. The outer and inner copiea of theae documents aome'i 
times present interesting variations. The following is 
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transktion of a law case from this collection, coDceming two 
relatives who qiiaiTfelled over some property : — 

" Zini-naiia and Iriba-ein a diepute had ; to settle it a judge 

thev took, and to the temple of Samas they entered. In the 

t«mple of Samas sentence he pronounced : ' The slave Lus- 

BiunAr-eaoias and the female slave LisHma to be the property 

of Iribo-sin ; the slave Ipsinan and the female filave Ilamanna- 

laniaEi to be the property of Zlni-naiia.' A statute in the 

temple of Samas aud the temple of Sin they proclaimed: 

■ Brother to brother should be loving, brother ti'om brother 

should not turn, should not quarrel, over the whole a brother 

to a brother should be generous, the whole he should not 

have. By the names of {g.) Ur, (j.) Samas, {g.) Marudulr, 

(^f-) Sarkimuna and Hammurabi the king they swore, witness 

Davkina-seme sou of Apiyatu, witness Abii-sin son of Ur- 

nianse, witness Sin-osses the priest, witness Ibus-hea the 

dugab, witness Saraas-mubanit priest of {y.) Gula, witncsB 

Nabi-sin son of Idin-sin, witness Sin-uzili son of Zini-uana 

'Witness Inu-sin son of Sin-seme, witness Siu-gimlaanni the 

• - , of the judges. Tablet the witnesses impressed in the 

■Donth Addaru in the year when Hamramabi the king 

(<?■) Anu, (j.) Antmit and {g.) Nana adorned.'" 

The outer tablet lias the following variant for the first 
part of this text :— 

"Zini-uana and Iriba-rin a dispute had; to settle it a 
judge they took. The judge to the temple of Samas drove 
them, and in the temple of Samas the judge judgment gave 
to them, and sentence pronounced, their possessions he 
appointed : ' The slave LuBsamar-samas,' " i&c. 

This double document is written in Semitic Babylonian. 
•ike the tablet of Hammm-abi at Paris, but most of the other 
*^hleta in the collection are written in Turanian, although 
*'*^ca8iona!ly one copy will give a Semitic equivalent for the 
con-eaponding Turanian word in the other. 

Hammurabi king of Babylon. Of all the Babylonian 
^otiarchs whose records 1 have examined, Hammurali 
Pt^ears to me to be the one who in history, characftT, and 
^*iie approaches nearest to the Biblical Ninirod. If we could 
^^fX Nammuriidi, inst<'ad of Hammurabi, the names would 
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corresponii, and on this point it is curious to note that the 
AssyrianB aometimes interchanged h itnd n, an instance of 
which occurs in CI., Vol. 2, p. 'Ih, line li. The date of 
Hammurabi is veiy diiEcuIt to fix even approximately. My 
first idtsa was that he was the leader of the Arab dynasty 
of Beroaue, which commenced its rule in the latter part of 
the Kith century B.C. The names of the kings known from 
the monuments to have reigned during the 15th century 
evidently belong to the same race as Hammurabi ; but 1 
now think there is not room for the nine or ten kings headed 
by Hammurabi to go into this dynasty, which already 
contains six monumental kings; consequently, I think that 
he must go much higher in the list, and, from a considera- 
tion of the Senkereh Monuments, I conclude that the date 
of Hammui-abi cannot be niuoh more than 200 yeai's after 
Kudur-mabuk, whose dynasty he overthrew. 

Kin-ziru or Chinzirus. lu the lithographed copy of the 
inscription containing this name, there is an error of JiSjS 
for »-/i*, which has prevented the earlier recognition of this 
monarch. 



ON THE DATE OF OHBISTS NATIVITY. 

Bv J. W. BosANQUET, F.R.A.S. 

Rtaden JufK, 1871. 

In the ■' Quarterly Review " of April luat is an article on 
the subject of the date of the Nativity ot our Lord, in which 
the author has dune valuable service to the cause of tmth 
in bringing under gentiral notice the historical discovery of 
Dr. Zuiupt of Berliu, contained in a Latin Essay entitled 
** Commentatio de Syria Ronianonnu provincid ab Cajsare 
Augusts ad Titum Vespasianimi." Dr. Zumpt has shown in 
this Essay that Quirinus, or Quirinius, or Cyrenius, as the 
name is written by St. Luke (ch. ii, 2), was governor of 
Syria from the year B.C. 4 to A.D. 1, according to tiie common 
era of Dionysius. This valuable discovery is in exact agree- 
ment with the record of St.. Luke, that the baptism of Christ 
took place in the 15th year of Tiberius Csesar, when our 
Lord be tells us was *' about thirty years of age," and that 
his birth took place during the enrolment which " was mado 
for the first time when Cyrenius was governor of Syria." 

The author of the article in the " Review," however, 
trusting to the arguinontB of othere drawn from the writings 
of Josephus, which he has not thought it necessary to set 
forth, has allowed himself to be persuaded that Herod the 
Great, before whose death Clirist was born, must have died 
in the year 4 before the common era, and tliat the birth of 
our Lord, therefore, took place some five or even seven years 
before the same era. *'We may deduce," he says, "from 
Joeephus, that Herod the Great died in the spring of the 
year 4 beforoClnist, according to the Diouysiau era," "Thus 
fer," he says, " there is no difficulty." So that tbe jouniey 
of Mary to Bethlehem, and the birth of her child, must have 
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happened some years before tha governorship of CyreniHS iu 
Syria, and the luptiem some years before the 15th of Tiberius. 
Thus proving the reckoning of St, Luke to be loose and 
inaccurate ; and as an inference that hie testimonj in general 
as to facts is not strictly to be relied upon. A statement in- 
volvuig BO unsatisfactory a result ought not to bo allowed to 
pass without examination by a Society established for tin; pui^ 
pose of promoting the accurate study of Biblical Archaeology. 

1 venture, therefore, to make a few remarks in support of 
the veracity and extreme accuracy of the Christian liistorian, 
and to show how his record is in perfect agreement with 
fixed astronomical data; how our Lord was bom either 
in the autumn of the year 3, or in the spring of the year 

2 before the common em ; and how the reckoning of 
Josephus, BO far from contradictmg, is in perfect harmony 
with tliis result. 

I shall so arrange mj remarks as to show as briefly as 
possible — 

First. How St. Luke is in unison with all unquestioned 
authority on the subject. 

Secondly. How the authority of Josephus, which lias 
been supposed to be at variance with the record of St. Luke, 
does in fact strictly confirm it. _ 

I. — As TO THE Date of Christ's Baptism. V 

" Now in the fifteenth year of the- reign of Tiberiufl 
Ctesar," writes St. Luke, " Pontius Pilate being governor of 
Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother 
Philip tetrarch of Itiu-ea and the region of Trachonitis, and 
Lysanias the tetrarch of Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being 
the high priests." — John began to baptise in the Jordan 
(Luke iii, 1, 2): "And Jesus himself was about thirty years of 
age when he began " (his miiiistrj-) : and he also was baptised 
in the Jordan in the same year. St. Luke here evidently 
takes pains to be exact in marking the time of the begiunuig 
of Christ's ministry: and unless strong reason can be shown 
to the contrary, it is only reasonable to assume tiiat, in speak- 
ing of the 15th year of the reign of Tiberius, he intended 
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to count according to the conimon and generally under- 
stood reckoning of his years, beginning from the death of 
Augustus. 

Now An^iHtuH died ou the 18th August A.D. 14, and the 
first year of Tiberius therefore began on the 19th day of 
that mtrnth, and ended on the 18th August A.D, 15. The 
16th year of Tiberius, therefore, spriken of by St. Luke, 
■was counted as running from August a.d. 28 to August 
AJ). 29. The baptism of Christ, therefore, occurred between 
those two dates, and the birth, counting thirty years back- 
ward from that time, may be placed cither in the autumn of 
the year B.C. 3, or the spring of the year B.C. 2. I prefer the 
autumn date, as falling in with the description of that 
peaceful time, when shepherds were " abiding in the fields, 
keeping watuh over their fiticks by night." 

II. — As TO THE Date op the Crucikikion. 

Let UB next examine how St. Luke's date for the baptism, 
and birth, agrees with the computed time of the Crucifixion 
of Christ. The crucifixion we know took place ou Friday, 
that is to say on the day beginning on Thursday evening 
and ending on Friday evening. It was also we know the 
day which compreliended the exact tirao of the full moon, 
which in the Jewish calendar always fell on the IStli day of 
the month Nisan, that is on the first day of the " Feast of 
unleavened bread, which u calUd the Passover" 

Let me say a few words in passing to show that the 
Feaet of unleavened bread was called "the Passover." 

We read m the xxiii chapter of Leviticus — " In the four- 
teenth day of the first month at even is the Lord's Passover, 
and on the fifteenth day of the same month is the Feast of 
unleavened bread unto the Lord." 

Now both Josephus and St. Luke speak of the feast of 
noleavened bread as "the Passover," — Joeephue ivrites 
(Ant. xviii, 2, 2) — " As the Jews were celebrating the feast of 
unleavened bread, which we call the Paxtover'' St. Luke 
writes, — " Now the Feast of unleavened bread drew nigh, 
which is called the Passover" (Luke xxii, 1), andSt, Jo\s?b, 
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writes, — "Now before the Feast of the PasBOver" — "aud 
supper being enried," &c. (John xiii, 1, 2.) 

Soino have been led iiito error by looking for the fiill 
moon on the 14th day of the month Nisan, and by supposing 
that the 14th day of Nisan fell on Friday. But I believe it 
is now generally understood that our lord eai the Passover 
lamb with his disciples ou the evening of Thursday the 14tl!, 
and was crucified at midday on the 15th, when the priests 
were keeping the Feast, "' called the PasKover." And the Jews 
do now at the present day keep the 15th day, not the 14th 
of Nisan, as the day of the Passover, as may be seen in any 
common .lewish almanack. 

The simple (juestion therefore is, in what years, after the 
15th of Tiberius, did the Paschal fall moon fall on Friday, 
the 15th of Nisan? Now the times of the Paschal full moons 
from A.D, 29, to 34, have often been computed : and there 
are only two years in which the full moon falls on Friday, 
that is on the — 

151]i Nisan in A.D. 30 = Fridnj, 7th April, o.s. 
and „ „ „ 33 - „ 3rd April, „ 

The first of these dates is too early for the crucifixion, if we 
abide by St. Luke, as it would only allow one year for the 
ministry of Christ. The second is in harmony with St. Luke's 
dates of the birth, and baptism, and generally with the 
history contained in the four gospeb, which speak of four 
Passovers. Thus far, then, the precise evidence of astronomy 
coincides with the testimony of St. Luke to show that our 
Lord was bom, either in the year 3, or 2, before the c 



But hero the writer in the " Review " again remarks — 
" Knowing as we do the exact date of Herod's death, [which 
he places " in the spiTng of the year B.C. 4 "} we cannot place 
Christ's bii-th at a iater^ date than the year 5 before the 
Christian era." 

Let U8 then next consider how far Dr. Zumpt's discovery 
concerning the government of Cyreniua supports or con- 
tradicts this conclusion: and whether in lact it does not 
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absolutely exclude it, to the complete confirmation of the 
reckoning of St. Luke. 

HI.— As TO THE Date when Qummus or Cyrenius was 

FIRST Governor of Syria. 

It would be impossible for me within the short compass 

of this lecture to enter fully into the learned arguments of 

Dr. Zmnpt on this subject — I will therefore merely state that 

I am satisfied with them as they are set forth in the article 

in the ** Quarterly Review," to which I have referred : that 

tiiey have been carefully examined and approved in an 

"Appendix to Fairbairn's Henneneutical Manual," published 

^ 1858 : and that the late Dean Alford has pronounced them 

to be '* striking and satisfactory." 

But what do they prove ? The writer of the article re- 
ferred to says, — *'It will be observed that these separate 
trains of argument all tend to one result. They render all 
but certain a former government of Quirinus in Syria, — that 
government commencing probably in the latter months of 
the year 4 before Clirist, and continuing till the year 1 after 
Christ." Now if Dr. Zumpt is right in this conclusion, that 
Cyrenius came into Syria towards the end of the year B.C. 4 
and if Mary had then come up to Bethlehem to be enrolled, or 
registered for taxation, when Christ was born, "and this 
trolling was Jirst made when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria," it is quite clear that Herod's death, which certainly 
took place after Mary's enrolment, could not have happened 
in the spring of the year B.C. 4, some six or seven months 
^fore Cyrenius came to his government, nor could the birth 
^^ Christ of coiu-se have happened till after the arrival of 
Cyrenius. This valuable liistorical discovery of Dr. Zumpt, 
^erefore, absolutely sets aside the idea of the Reviewer, 
*^t the birth of Christ could have taken place so early as 
•C- 5 — and inasmuch as it tends to show that Cyrenius was 
S^^emor of Syria both in the years 3 and 2, before the 
^^itunon era, it as surely confirms the reckoning of St. Luke, 
^^t the birth took place either in autumn 3, or spring 2 
^fore that era. 
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The list of guveraors of Syria, as established by DrJ 
Zumpt, is as follows : — 

C, Sentius Satiirninus from d.c. D 

P. QuinctiliuH Varus „ 

P. Siilpicius Qiiiriuus, for the first time I , 

about the latter end of [ " 

during the whole of „ 3 



If, Iiolliua A.D. I 

C. Marcus CeiisorinnB 4 

P. SulpicJUB QnirinuB (2iid time) « 

Q. CreticuH Silanns II 

IV, — As TO THE Date op the Deatu of Herod. 

The (loath of Herod we know took place not long befoiOT 
the Passover, tliat ie to say, that Passover at which his siu 
ceasor Archelaus found it necessary to slay 3,000 seditiona 
people who were opposed to his government. We know also 
from JosephuB that it took place not many weeks after an 
echpso of the moon, which happened on the same night that 
he caused cert-aiu Rabbis to be burnt to deatli, becatiee they 
had taken down the golden eagle set up by him on the 
temple, on a rumour having been spread about the city th»t 
the kiog was actually dead.' 

Now there are but two eclipses of the moon between 
years B.C. 5 and ], which occurred shortly before the time of' 
the Passover, which can be referred to by Josephua as repre- 
senting tills exact note of time, viz ; — 

1. A partial eolipfle of the moon, tweiity-eight days before 

the Passover, which occurred on the 13th March, B.C. 4. 

2. A total eclipse of the moon, two months and twenty- 
eight days before the Passover, which occun'cd on the 
10th January, B.C. 1, 

Mr, Hind has kindly furnished me with the particulars of 
ail the cchpses from the year B.C. 5 to B.C. 1, which coidd 
possibly be supposed to apply to the time of Herod's death. 
And as regards the eclipse in January in the year B.C. 1, it 
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appears that the moon was then totally eclipsed for about 
one hour and forty minutes. " This," Mr. Hind observes, " is 
a notable eclipse, the Moon passing nearly centrally through 
^ie Earth's shadow." 



A TOTAL LUNAR ECLIPSE. 
B.C. 5, March 23. 

h. m. 

Partial beginning 6 13' 

XwlrCll •■•• •••• •••. •••• •••• •••• § X\J 

Middle 8 4 V 

Total ending 8 53 

X aiviai .... .... .... .... ...* \j 04 , 

A TOTAL LUNAR ECLIPSE. 
B.C. 5, Sept. 16. 

h. m. 

Partial beginning 8 18' 

JLvvc&L •••• •••• •••• •••« •••■ •••• £7 Mvf 

Middle 10 21 > 

Total ending U 17 

xafuiai .... .... .... x/i ^*z ^ 

A PARTIAL LUNAR ECLIPSE. 
B.C. 4, March 12. 

h. m. 

AJ^S\Ji^m\X •••• •••• ••■• «••. ■«•• •••• Jt 9j V/ 

Middle 14 18 

XI^U^XCvl. ■••■ •••• •••• •«•• •••• •••• Xv vO 

Magnitnde 0.53 



Mean Times 

at 
Jerusalem. 



Mean Times 

at 
Jerusalem. 



Mean Times 

at 
Jerusalem. 



Middle 
Ended 



March 13th 1 a.m.-) CiTil 
» 2 18 „ V Mean 
3 38 „ ; Times. 



n 



TOTAL LUNAR ECLIPSE. 
B.C. 1, January 9, 10, Civil Reckoning. 



h. m 



^B^t contact with penumbra, Jan. 9tb, 10 2G p.m. 
J*irst contact with dark shadow, „ „ 11 23 „ 
Beginning of total eclipse „ 10th, 20 A.M. 

finding of total eclipse „ „ 1 59 

Xiast contact with dark shadow „ „ 2 57 
Xiast contact with penumbra „ „ 3 53 



w 



I 



"J 



Mean Times 

at 
Jerusalem. 



** The Moon at this time was on the borders of the constellations Cancer 
^ Leo, making a nearly equilateral triangle with the stars a and /x in 

** I adopt 2*» 20'» 53' E. as the longitude of Jerusalem, being that assigned 
"tlie * Connaissance des Temps,' 1870, to the Church of the Holy 
•Pxilchre." 
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Those who would place the birth of Christ ae early as tlie 
year B.C. 5, are aeciiBtomeii to fix upon the partial ochpsc- of 
the 13th Mar. B.C. 4, as that which marks the dentb of the 
Rabbis. But we have already seoii that the death of Herod, 
if th\is pUced in spring B.C. 4, would have taken place before 
the arrival of Cyreiiiua in Syria. There is no alternative left, 
therefore, if we adopt the historical discovery of Dr. Zurapt, 
but to fix upon the eclipse of the 10th January B.C. 1, Herod, 
therefore, must have died some timt^ iit Febniary in tbe year 
B.C. 1, — two years and four or five moiitlis after the birth of 
Christ, if bom in autumn b.o. 3. This argument appears to me 
to be conclusive of the wliole question, which turns entirely 
upon these two eclipses. If Herod did not die between the 
time of the paasover and the ecUpse of Jan. B.C. 1, he must 
have died between the time of the paasover and the eclipse 
of Mar. B.C. 4. But if it can be proved that he could not 
have died so early as spring B.C. 4, it is absolutely certain 
that -he must have died some time between the 10th January 
and tlie time of the following Passover, in the year B.C. 1. 

1. So that the record of St. Luke, tliat the birth of Chiiet 
was about thii'ty years before the 1 6th Tiberius — 

2. The historical fact that Cyi'enius was not governor of 
Judsea till towards t/ie end of the year B.C. 4 — 

3. And the fact, which I shall next proceed to establish, 
that, according to any computation of Herod's reign, he 
could not have commenced his 34th year till after the eeUpse 
of March B.C. 4, all which facts are in harmony with each 
other, — combine to show that Herod could not have died so 
early as the month of Marcli in the year B.C. 4. He died 
therefore in the year B.0, 1. 



—as to the chhonoiiogy of josephus concernixq 
Reign of Herod and of Archfxaus. 



The question is. Does the chronology of Josephua siippoi 
or contradict the testimony of St. Luke ? 

Now Joscphus has recorded with gi-cat exactness that 
Hci-od died after reigning thirty-four years, cotuited I'roui the 
time when hf caused Aiitigonus. the last of the Asmoni 
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kings, to be put to death ; ' that is to eay, he died in the 
murse of the 35th year of his reigri, not complete :■ and this 
SStli }Tar inuet be computed, not from tlie time w{ieo'-hu 
wuqiiered and expelled AiitigomiB fi'ora Jeruealem, but fruci 
llie time when Mark Antony, at bis inatigution, put Antigonuy 
lo death.* Now the striet mode of computing tlie regna! 
years of kings amongst the Jews is laid down in Comments 
ou the Talmud — Treatise, Rosh Hasahanab, Mishna Sui-enb : 
vol. ii, p, 300, where it is written, " A king who has reigued 
during the month Sebat, or the month Adar (that is tlie 
two hint montlifi of the year), has on the Ist of Nisan follow- 
ing completed a year." 

And again — "It was the custom amongst the Jews, in 
their contracts, and all public and diplomalic instruments, 
to add the name of the king, and to count from the year in 
which he began to reign : which year, even if it began in 
Sebat or Adar, ended witli the beginning of Nisan. And 
they wrote in contracts, '' I liave made over to you this or 
that, in the second year of the reign of the king." p. 302. 

ThuB the 35th year of Herod was reckoned also as the Ist 
year of Archelaus, and Archelaus began to reckon the second 
year of his roign within two months after Herod's death. 
Particular attention must be given to this precise rule ftir 
reckoning the reigns of Jewish kings, as it affords the means 
of correctly understanding the chronology of Josephus. 
■And by this rule we are compelled to place the beginning 
'*f the sfCQnd year of the reign of Archelane in the same 
y®«r B.C. as the death of Herod — that is B.C. 1, as already 
•hoiini. 

Josephus goes on to relate, with the same accuracy 

t^'ars, ii, vii, 2), that in the ninth year of the government 

* Archelaus, that is to say, in ihe course of the ninth year, 

~**ilielau8 was bamshed to Vienna, and his effects sold. 

***tl again, in another place he states tliat Cyrenius (who 

'^*i come again as governor of Syria) disposed of the money 

■ ArchelauB and brought the taxings to a conclnsion in 

*i 37th year of Ceeear's \'iotory over Antony at Actimn 

^*lt. xviii, ii, 1). Now tbe battle of Actiuni waa fought on 

' Jo». Anl. irii, viii, 2 ' Ibid, n, i, 2. 
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the 2n(l 'Sept. b.c. 31, and the 37th year from that battle 
eodfd (5n the 2nd Sept. a.d. 7. bo that the sixth fii-st months 
of, AiJchelaua' 9th year were commensurate with the six last 
<)?-'flie 37th year of the era of the battle of Actium. Tliis 
'•**,date is very precise, and again coiueides with the other 
. "-authoritieB and facts, which place the second year of 
Archelane and the death of Herod in the year B.C. 1 — 
towards the close of Herod's 35th year. 

It now only rcmaine to show how the first year of Herod, 
counted from the death of jVntigonns, sliould be coaated 
from Nisan B.C. S'i. 

JosephuB relates (jVnt. xiv, xvi, 2) how Herod, with the 
assistance of the Roman general Soeiiis, besieged Jerusalem 
during the sabbatical year B.C. 38-7, and how his army waa 
distressed by fumine, in couaequence of its being the sab- 
batical year. He then tells us tbat the city was taken, after 
a three months' siege, " on the solemnity of tlif. Fast," that is 
on the fast of the day of Atonement, on the J 0th of Tiahri, 
in Sept. B.C. 37, in the 185th Olympiad, and when Marcus 
Agrippa and Oaninius Galhis wero consuls at Home. 
Nothing can be more precise than this tlate for the taking 
of the city and the capture of Antigonus. And, if tJie reign 
of Herod had been counted from tliis time, there is no 
doubt that his first year would have lieen reckoned as B.C. 37, 
and his 34th as beginning in Nisan B.C. 4, fifteen days after 
the echpse on the 13th March — ^still however proving that 
Herod could not have died about that time, because at the 
close of hia 33rd year. But Joscphus particularly wishes it to 
be understood that his reign did not count from the autumn of 
B.C. 37, but from some later time, that is from the time when 
Antigonus was put to death. For he goes on to speak of the 
covetousness of Antony, whom he calls their ntler, not of 
Herod the king ; and relates how Antigonus was retained by 
Antony as a captive, with the intention of his appearing at 
his triumph on his return to Rome. Moreover, he goes on to 
say, that although Antigonus was removed from Jerusalem 
by Antony, the Jews had such attacliment towards their 
legitimate king, that not even torture cnuld induce thom t^ 
recognize Herod as their king while he wne alive. At length. 
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however, Herod having piirohaaed the good-will of Antony 
with a large supply of money, Autigomia waa put to death. 
And Jnaephus coududos — "Thus did the goverimient of the 
Asmoneans ceaae, one hundred and twenty-aix years after it 
wa« first set up." (Ant, xiv, xvi, 4). 

Now the government of the Asmoneans was first set up 
by Jndaa Maccabeus in the spring of B.C. 162. Fur Judas 
waa besieged in Jerusalem in the sabbatical year lfi.% in the 
1 50th year of the SeJeucidie — and in the month Adar fol- 
lowing, that ia in March, B.C. Ifi2. he gained a victory over 
Nicanor, and soon after waa made liigh priest (Ant. xii, x, fl). 
If we deduct then 126 years from Nisan B.C. 162, we arrive 
at Niean B.O. 3S for the first year of Herod alter the death of 
Antigonua. 

I cannot conceive how any historian could have more 
accurately liiid down the ctiain of reckoning fi-om the time 
of Judas Maccabeus to the banishment of Archclaus, than it 
hae here been laid down by Josephus, — nor how Josephus 
could have fixed the last year of the reign of Herod, and 
the end of the first year, and the beginning of the seenud 
year of the reign of Archelaus, more preciaely than he has 
done by means of the eclipse of January D.C. 1. 

It is not true then, as stated by tlio Reviewer, that " we 
may deduce finm Josephus that Herod the Great died in the 
spring of the year B.C. 4 " ; and it is true, that our Lord was 
bom either in the autumn of B.C. 3, or the spring of b.c. 2 as 
laid down by St. Luke. 

Accordingly, Clement of Alexandria' writea— " Our Lord 
was bom in the twenty-eighth year " (that is the 28th year 
of the Egyptian era of the battle of Actium, Aug. B.C. 3-2), 
" when first the census was ordered to be taken in the reign 
of Augustus," — " And there are those who have determined 
not only the year of the Lord's birth, but also the day; 
and they say that it took place in the twenty-eighth year of 
Augustus, and in the twenty-fifth day of Pachon." — Strom. 1. 
I ClBmi>iit is liere compiUing in tho Egjplian cm of Augustus. The battlp 
uf Actium KM rougbt in Sept. B.C. 31. But the era of fjabonaaear vras put an 
end to, and the firet Thoth uf tbn new era of Aotium UmV plore in SgJlit in the 
XVlthJuliui jBsr.iuidon Ibe 20lh Aug. in theemof NaboDassarTli), that won 
thi 29th Aug, B.C. 30, Sec " Scftiigcr do Em^odatione Temporum," pp. 453, 464. 
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This theu was tlie traditiun within two liiunlred yei 
the death of Christ. 



VI. 

I must not omit to meutirm that there is auotlier i-eckon- 
iiig of JoBephuH, and appareutly a. i-onfiistent one, whicli 
placL^a the years of the reign of Herod one year higher, and 
this has given occasion to much i^oufiiBiou cimceriiing his 
chronology. When Joaephus, in his " History of t!ie Jewish 
War," speaks of the deposition of Archehius, he tells us that 
Archelaus had a dream, when he saw nine ears of earn, which 
were eaten up by oxen. One of the Esseues interpreted 
this to mean that he should reign not more than nine years. 

But in his " Antiquities " he relates the same aueedote, 
making the number of ears of com ten instead of nine. And 
if his tenth year was concurrent with tho thirty-aeventh yeai- 
after the battle of Actium,' and began in Nisan A.u. 7, his 
first year would of course have begun in Nisan B.C. 3, one 
year earlier than I liave placed it. 

Again, consistently with either reckoning, he speaks of 
the seventh year of Herod (either ending or beginning in 
Nisan B.C. 30.) as concurrent witli the year after tlie battle of 
Actiura. And again, in apparent consistency with an earlier 
reckoning of his reign, Herod in his speech on the occasion of 
the pulling down the golden eagie, speaks of the Aemoneaii 
kings having reigned for 125 years, instead of 12(i, during 
wliich they had not done so much for the Jews as he had 
done in u much shorter time. 

Now both the forms of the above anecdote cannot be 
correct. One or other is untrue. And so both these 
reckonings of Herod's reign cannot be corrects One or 
other must be rejected. 

It ifl easy to see wliich to abide by, and which to reject. 
For Herod has truly stated that the Asmoneans had but 
125 years within which to effect improvements in the state 
of Judeaa, because during the first half of the 12tith, and 
last year of their government, Auligonus was besieged, and— 
' Jo*. Aiit. iiiii, ii. 1. 
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during the remaining six months he must have been in 
prison. Moreover the first only of these reckonings, which 
I have followed, is consistent with the fact, that Herod's reign 
was computed from the death of Antigonus, not from 'the 
conquest of that king. 

I have now, I believe, performed my task, as far as 
archaeology is concerned, in fixing the time of the Nativity 
of Christ. But there is another view of this subject which 
I am sure would be interesting to all present, though it is 
too late to enter upon it on this occasion. I mean the con- 
nection of the date of the birth of Christ in the sabbatical 
year B.C 3-2, with the fulfilment of the predicted "seventy 
weeks'* of years spoken of by Daniel, that is of seventy 
sabbatical weeks, counted from the time when Darius, the 
king under whom Daniel lived, was "about threescore and 
two years' old." On this subject perhaps I may be permitted 
to address you at some fiiture time. 
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NOTE ON THE REUGIOUS BELIEF OF THE 

ASSYRIANS. 



Bt II. P. Talbot, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Eead 7li Xeeimbfr, 1871. 




It IB a qiiestimi, which I believe has not hitherto received ^E^" 
any satisfactory answer, whether or not the Assyrians be— "^ 

Ueved iu the immortaHty of the soul aud a future state of fc"** 

happiness? There is nothing, as far as I am aware, in the -s^^-* 

historical inscriptions which throws any lighf upon this sub- ^— *^ 

ject, hut on the clay tablets of the British Museum I have ^*~^ 

foxind two passages which I think indicate their belief with -** 

BuBident certainty. They are Ijoth prayers for the happiness ^»** 

of the King, first upon earth, and afterwards in a futiu^ life. — ^^' 

The first of these inscriptions is unfortunately broken, just c*"^^ 

where it becomes moat interesting, but the second is sufii- — ^^' 
ciently perfect, 

I. 

The first prayer is found in 2 K 38, 45: I have given **~ 
some account of it in my Assyrian Glossary, No. 143. 

"May the days of the King be longl may his years be ^** 

prolonged I may he live liis life in happiness I" Then follows ^^ 

a remarkable passage which evidently refers to a future life ^»^ 

in heaven resei-ved for the king. For, having prayed for "■'^^ 

earthly felicity and length of life, the scribe now speaks of t<^ 

heaven : therefore no doubt he is asking for a heavenly h'fe. — 

'iHff< -IM eai . -+ tif . f£3r JT -T< . _ . 

»-tt|<| JvJJ ^ jHTTT I '*''■"' fftamami rapguti lihbita-tiir-^^^o, 
the summit of high heaven, " may he behold it !" Here th^ -^ne 
inscription is broken off. 

The only word requiring explanation is Ubbita, which 
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denVt from the Heb. t233 ' to behold,' of whicli the future 
» W aiid the imperative mn ; from which we get the 
cptHtive /iii'f. The verb raeann 'to behold' with the accu- 
ftilice following. — Job xxxv, 5 ; Geiieeie xv, 5. The pafiBage 
of GeneHiB illustratcB and reintivkably confirms the explana- 
tion wluch I have given. " Look now towards heaven and 
tell the stars, if thou be able to number them ; and he said 
imto bim. So shall thy eeed be I" rm^CTI N3T!n. ' look 
now towards heaven !' Here the verb is uaeil exactly as in 
th« Assyrian writing — of looking up lo heavtri, Hebrew: 
Elrit ho-shaniima 1 OehoU tlie Aeniww .' Ansyrian, in the op- 
tative: (1) ibbita shamami! may he behold Uie heavens ! And 
aleo in the fine passage in Job xxxv, 5, "Look unto the 
liearenM and see; and behold the clouds which are higher 
thuii thoul" the verb employed is t22n as l.wfbre. 

IL 
But the second prayer is far more explicit, and possesses 
'uicommou interest. It is published in the new vohime of 
British Museum Inscriptions, p!. 66, reverse col. III. 

Length of days — long lasting years — a strong 
®^ord — a long life — extended years of gloiy — pre- 
®**Unence among kings grant ye to the King my 
'•^rd, who haa given such gifts to his gods ! 

The bounds vast and wide of his Empire and of his 
■**-ViIe, may he enlarge and may he complete I Holding 
*^Ver all kings supremacy and royalty and empire, may 
*ife attain to grey hairs and old age ! 

" And after the gift of these present days, in the 
leasts of the land of the silver sky — the refulgent 
*--ourts — the abode of blessedness : and in the Light of 
"the Happy Fields, may he dwell a life etenial — holy — 
*** the presence of the gods who inhabit Assyria !" 
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To enable Assyrian scholars to form their own ( 
I annex a copy of the Inscription, with Versic 
Notes : — 



1. ^ly^ 

Tami 
Days 

satti 



3. 



4. 



5. 



7. 



8. 



years 




isku 
a sword 

bula 
life 

*^ h*< 

satti 
years 



tsiri [buda] 
long 

darati 
long-lasting 

daimu 
strong 

arka 
long 

gabdi 
of glory 



¥ 



rapasti 
extended 



6. 's.nsJ^ tyrif f4. 

asaridut 
pi^e-eminence 



^^Sm n** 



■HRPF r^ HFf- 
sarini 

among kings 



Tl ^T «^: 



ana 



sar 



^0 ^Ae Jdng 



sha 



annati 
^/i65e things 



behii 
my ZorcZ 



d 

9" 
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9. 


Tf -^T "-T.r- I El? -^ H 

ana ili-su idannu ^^^| 
to his gods has given ^^^ 


10. 


irka mahida rapasti ^^| 
limits vast {and) wide ^^| 


11. 


ana tabbuli-su ^^^^^^B 
empire ^^^^^^^| 


12. 


I ^^H 

{and) to his rule ^^^^^^^M 


^^B 13. 


m -<!< -ET m V <T- B 

lu-tila lu-shalim ^^M 
may he enlarge {atul) may he complete ^^^k 


^^^K 14. 


eli sarini makub ^^| 
over {all) kings sovereignty ^^^k 


^^^B 15. 


sai-rut kussut ^^^^^^^ 
royalty (and) empire '^^^^^^^H 


^^^B 16. 


exercising, {to) gray hairs ^^^^^^^M 


^^^K 17. 


labirut lillik ^H 
(an</) ofcl age may he attain ! ^^H 
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n. r -^ ill tETir T- «f ■s' 

Ana mitan tami aimt 

In addition lo the gift . of days tha 

mat im kaspa kisalla 

the land of the silver sky, tlie courts 

»■ 4E V f HH <Illf --T<. 

mdn sha barlkiti 

t?ie abode of blessedness 

21. T -tgJ I ■s^ 

ana akuUi-siin 

i)i their feasts : 

<iei -n<T tffl 4i ^m* 

kirini khiga 

ihejidds delightful 

n -^ -IM I -^ 

niiri-sun 
in their light 

libsi bul da- 

may he dwell a life eter- 

-ara dinka 

-n«? holy 

ikribi 
i™ the presence 




on the liflijiowf IMief 


of l/iL- Assyrians 


V -Jf-1^ 5*: 




sha ilini 




of the r/ods 




(I! <T-) y- 'I 


V ^-V 


aaibut 


mat Assur 


inhabiting 


Assyria. 



■ ^ahdi aiiiy be the Hfb, T133, honour, glor^. 
^^Iljifr tJlf rnthduH or snltilan always meana 'the first' 

**•■ ■ greatest ' ; from tjljlfz re»h or sak ' the head ' 
"^t». \I?tn, Acciidiau nak; Liiit it is often transcribed by 
the ^oj'd asanddan. 

^i9»a, Heb. in or PI^H '''in, give I [from jri'j]. We 
'^ ght also render it * adjudge ' 1 from T^ judicare. 

^*'Xm, ends, bounds, limits (geneiuUy very remote ones) ; 

■ ''^iiti/ ' dominatio ' : this I woiold derive from Hch. '^y^ 
'*otmniis, which occurs very frequently in Aesyrian. 

' ^tnatii, nile ; from HI regere. 

■ '*^it-tila. This verb dil or edit 'to enlarge' is found in 
Layard's Inscr., pi. 70, 1. 23. ^ tUft ^fslfi tX^]] 
***Ujiil 'the enlarger' (of the great national temple). 
l-ii-sfiJim, QVtt? ' t" finish' us 1 Kings ix, 25, "So he 
fiiiiahed the temple." 

' Sarrxit thus, ' exercising sovereignty ' i.e. ' reigning ' 
Thia phrase is very common, the verb ehus being almost 
always selected to be employed in connection with sarrut, 
fnllaf, &c. For instance in tjargon's Cylinder, I. 35—" Of 
350 kings who had reigned over Assyria before me, not 
One among them ever thought of domgsuch great things 
ae I have done." Hero ' they had reigned ' is expressed 
by billut ebusu >-< IgJ '^f , tff ^- ^|. 
Sliabut : see my Glossary, No. 1 93. 
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18. Milan ' a gift,' is tlie Heb. IfTO doiium. 

19. <^J[f the Sky. Hence -Jf- ^4f ■""« ^^^ S"^ of 
the Bky, equivalent to the Latin Jupiter (Horace : ' sub 
Jove frigido,' under the cold sky). This god -<^»fl' 
wielded the thunderbolt and was therefore a. Jupiter 
Totums. 

The sky was divided into four quarters by the Chaldean 
and Babylonian astrologers, and they were careful to 
note in which qiiarter a phenomenon was seen. These 
quarters had names : but they are often compendiously 

V 4^4f <??^y 'The land of the silver sky.' A 
poetical phrase for ' Heaven.' It sufflcea to quote Pope's ^ 
well known lines : ■ 

Or aik of yonder argent feldt above 
Whi/ Jmie'a tauUitet are leu than Jove. 

Efl" |*« »-ty kiealla (see Norrie's Dictionary, p. (122). 
In many of the places where kisalta occurs it appears to 
me to mean a Court or Area. Where some have trans- 
lated it 'Altar' I think it is rather the court in which 
the altar stood. 

20. 1"^^ Mun is the Heb. pJTQ ' domicilium,' often used 
in a very exalted sense, ex. gr. Dei, de templo, Pb. xxvi, 8 ; 
de eailo, Ps, Ixviii, 6 ; Deut. xxvi, 15. (Gesemua). Hence 
the word is very suitable to our passage, where it means 
the Ahode (of Blessedness). This sense of Mtht (domicilium, 
habitatio) has been hitherto overlooked in Assyrian. It 
is derived from the Hebrew root pjr habitare. But 
»-f^ Miln also represents the Heb. pNQ from the 
root pM wealtli, goods, * conimoda vitfe,' which is qiiite 
different from py, This latter signification pNQ has 
alone been noticed by Assyrian scholars, who correctly 
render —f^ by ' good things,' ' benefits,' &c., following 
Syllabary 1 fi5 -J^ ^ t^f f --y t^Jg „ 
Ban'iiVi; ' blessedness.' Hub. X13 to bless. 
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21. The eiga "-CffJ sounded ahil, as Mr. timitli iufuruiB 
me. I tbink it here meaas ' feasting ' Heb. 73N. 'fhe 
ancient Germans believed that the spirits of the blest 
dwelt in Valhalla, feasting and diinking nectar in the 
company of the gods. The Greeks and Romans had 
a similar beUef. The spirits of hemic and virtuous men 
were admitted to the table of the gods. 'Nuc dens 
hunc mened,' &c,, sajs Virgil in the fourth Ecologiie: 
and Horace 

Optattt epulii impiger Herculea. 

22. Ain'ru khiga, ' delightful fields ' : like the Elysian "fields 
of the Greek mythology. Heb. "O pratum, campus ; from 
root TD see SchindJer's Lex. p. 892. Fuitit, p. 692, 
says; 13 "a fat pasture; a luxuriant meadow." This 
weU represents the aff<j)oBe\ov Xetfiatva of Homer, the 
abode of the spirits of the blest : 

ai'^a S* iVoCTO Kar aa(f>oBe\ov Xeifioiva 

(vda TE vaiQUcn i^u^ai, EiSa>Xa Kafiovrmf. 

Od. » 13. 

This Assyrian word kiriru demonstrates the accuracy of 
Hebrew scholars in giving TTiS and not 13 as the original 
word. 

23. Here the syntax of the Assyrian deserves particular 
remark. They put the substdutives first, that are the 
subjects of discourse, mat — kUalla — man — ana akulli'Sui), 
instead of aita akulli s/ia mat, Icisalla, niuK. Agaiu, kiriru, 
ana nuri-sttn, instead of ana tiKri ska kiriru. This syntax 
has the great advantage of presenting the principal 
word first, and therefore more vividly, but it may easily 
mislead one only accustomed to the Latin 83rutax. In 
the early pail of this paper there was an example of 
this syntax : ' the summit of heaven, may he behiild it ' ! 

I instead of * may ho behold the summit of heaven ' ! 

24. lAbsi, from ha»a 'to dwL-11': sec my Glossary, No. 221, 
Norris's Dictiouarj-. p. 120. (Unless it he the same as 
libtu * may he make ' — ). 
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24. Dara, 'eterna.].' It will be objected no doubt that this 
word is divided between two lines, contrary to the usual 
cuatom. But exceptions occur sometiuies to this rule. 
For instance in pi. 70 of Layard's luacriptions, 1. 3, the 
word shatian is divided between two lines, and in 1. 13 of 
same plate ahubanhh is divided: 1. 13 ends with ahu, and 
1. 14 commences with hanish. 

25, Divha is 1 think the same as damia which is usually 
written in the Accadian form ^|»~ -^j^ and is a word of 
constant occurrence, meaning holy, happy, prosperous. 
It is also like dimku which is equally rendered ^|^ -^J. 
These may be dialectic variations merely. 

2fi. Ikribi sha Hi, ' in the presence of the gods.' The verb 
31p is of great importance in Assyrian : it denotes 
prayer, sacrifice, approach to the gods, and reciprocally 
their approach to man — their blessing. I have generally 
rendered Ukruhu ill ava tar hebti-ya by "may tlie gods 
be propitioM to my lord the king 1 " Elsewhere we find : 
"may the gods bless or come nigh to {Ukruhu) the city 
of Assnr and the land of Assur" [3 R 66, cols, iv and vi], 
Schindler renders 2"1p acceesit ad aliqiiid; appropin- 
qnavit : propinquua fiiit : also attigit : adhtesit. Hence 
the reason why I have rendered ikribi sAa Hi ' in the 
presence of the gods.' 

Ikribi often means a drawing nigh to the gods with sacri- 
fice and prayer (Lat. prcpitiatio). The same idea is found 
often in the Bible. " Draw nigh to God ; he will draw nigh to 
you." James iv, 8. In fact, propitius origijially meant 'coming 
nigh ' (from prope and ire, itio). Cicero : ita deos mihi velim 

Lpropitios! which he elsewhere expresses, Deus occurrit nobis 
in precihus, in optatis, in votis. So when the gods designed 
to approach their votaries and listen to their prayers, thejr 
were said to be prcetentee. 
; 



la QgrestuiD [ineficDtin numina, Fauni. 

(Virg.) 



K KisaUa ahaiiri in L 19 should perhaps be translated 'bright 
BBsemblies or crowds, or companies.' My reason for 



i 

I 
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attributing Buch a value to the root KSL rests upon the 
two followiug passages : — 

1, Oppert's fol. edition of Sargou, p. Ifi, 1. 41 ^ ^T 

I ^ y^*4 Wffu idsalla I eummoned au assembly [of coni- 
' growers : and I bought all the Corn they had, &c. &c.] 

2. Sargon, p. 17, t. 53, after a dcBL'ription of the building 
of his new city Dur-Sargina, the king adds : AUh hanisu, 
mitiiral ukuul, I collected its inhahit:ilitB ; and I afgembled 
1 congregation (or 'n-avT}'jVpii) Heb. ^^|7?3■ This was 
preparatory to a grand thanksgiving aud festival to the 
gods. The verb ttkml (I assembled) would give KSL 
'in assembly.' 

^ The last line ia Bomewhat fractured ; otherwise the inscrip- 
tnmia in excellent condition, 



ON THE DISCOVEKY OF SOME CYPRIOTE 
INSCRIPTIONS. 



Bt R. Hamilton Laua, H.M. Consul at Labhaca. 
Etad 7ih y<mmbtr. 1871. 



: 



To the Duke de Luynes is due the cre<Ut of proving the^^* 

exietence of a Cyprian Alphabet, and hie volume, " Numifi ^ 

matique et Inseriptious CyprioteB," published in 18a2, is stilKI -U 

the only important work upon the subject. In it was com 1" 

municated to the public all the Cyprian inscriptions which*^^™ 
were then known, as well as copies of a large number"^*" '^ 
of eoius bearing legends in Cyprian letters. From these^^» ^ 

sources the learned Duke compiled a Cyprian Alphabet con *" 

taining eighty letters, many of which he considered to beE5» -e 
homiphouea. Since the publication of this work of the Duke^^ ^e 
de Luynes, many more Cyprian inscriptions and coins hav^^""e 
been brought to hght, and it has been my good fortime tcz* ^o 
discover some of the most important of these interesting^ -*g 
monuments. The materials which have come into my^-^iy 
possession as connected with this subject are : — 

Ist. A Spatula, in silver, upon which is a Cyprian inscripgnyT?- 
tion, consisting of eighteen letters, beautifully perfect. 

2nd. A Bilingual Inacription, upon marble, in Phoenici) 
and Cyprian cliaractera, of which the Cyprian poition 
nearly perfect, and, by a fortunate coincidence, other Phce 
cian inscriptions, foimd at the same place and time, enat^zziie 
us to supply, with considerable certainty, the portions wlii -ch 
are awanting in the Phcenician text. This inscription ' 
uncovered in my escavatioJis of an ancient 
Idalion, in Cyprus. 
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rSrd. An laecription, upon soft stone, consisting of eight 
letters, also found in excavating tlie temple at Idalion. 
4th, A very ancient Baa Relief, in hard stone, of a Naked 
Archer, having an inscription in Cyprian letters of tliree lines, 
found near a village called Salatoiou, about fifteen miles &oni 
PapboB. 

5th. Three very interesting Cyprian Inscriptions, found 
at a place called Drimou, aboiit half way between Soli and 
Ktima. Two of these iuscriptiona exhibit striking pecu- 
liarities in the formation of many of the letters. They aro 
also perfectj which is of greiit importance. 

6tb. An Inscription, in Cyprian letters, found in exca- 
vating a temple at Pita, near Lamaca. 

7th. The Coins contained in two treasures uncovered in 
excavating the temple at Idalion, amongst which we find 
six clELSses of -coiuB bearing Cyprian legends. 

8th, A variety of fragmentary pieces of Cyprian Inscrip- 
tions, found in different parts of the island. 

The poasession of these monuments has led me to study 
the interesting philological questions presented by the 
Cyprian Alphabet, and to examine the materials which were 
possessed by the Duke de Luj-nes, and the conclusions to 
which he came, botli as to the origin .of the alphabet and 
ae to it8 reading. Unfortunately, my examination of the 
subject induces me to differ from the conclusions of the 
teamed Duke upon the most important points, and it is in no 
spirit of presumption, but from a simple desire after truth, 
that I venture in the following remarks to criticise these con- 
clusioiiB, and to suggest some new ideas upon the siibject. 
In examining the different Cyprian inscriptions as yet in our 
possession, remarkable variations in the apparent structure 
of many of the letters are apparent; but I have been able 
to satisfy myself that in most eases these variations only 
indicate the different epochs in which the inscriptions were 
written, or arise from the imperfect knowledge of the graver. 
I think I am able to trace such differences ia the inscriptions 
as are found between the manner of writing the English 
characters two centuries ago and that of to-day. Thus, the 
most ancient specimen of Cyprian writing in my posHession 



^ 
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1 conceive to be the inBcription over the Bas Relief of a 
Naked Archer, and, perhaps, the nioet modem, that upoa 
the Spatule. Upon dome of the inBcriptions from Drimow, 
other peculiarities appear. Li one there is a letter formed 
thus ^, and upon another we find a letter traced in this 
manner J . Both these letters appear at first sight different, 
and also would seem to differ from the frequently-found 
letter }^. But a cIoRe comparison of the words proves 
beyond doubt that all the three letters are one and the 
Bame, and the ditVerencis which appear arise simply from the 
caprice or ignorance of the graver.' 

Tliis is true in regard to many other letters, and in a 
marked way in variations of the letter '^, which we find 
Eis 'Ce, or again (^ ; the general appearance seems different, 
bnt in reality the letters are the same. Not having suffi- 
ciently observed this circumstance, many letters crept into 
the Cyprian Alphabet of the Duke de Luynos as distinct 
letters, which are really only variations ; and some k'tters 1 
find in tliat alphabet for which there does not seem satisfac- 
torj- proo£ 1 was, therefore, led to compile an alphabet, 
which appears to me to contain all the letters which we are 
justified by our perftcl inscriptions iu considering as distinct 
letters, and which amount to only 51, as against 80 noted by 
the Duke de Luyues. The learned Duke considered many ol 
the letters in his alphabet to be homophones, and of this 
there seems to be little doubt. Thus the differences between 
^ and TI seem by a variety of proofs to be small, auch 
probably as exists between e long and short in Greek.* 

' TUe priwf of lhi» is found by nomination of t. group of fire lefters upcn 
two of mj Drimou Inacrii>tion», nml upon Ihe Bilingual. For Iho proof of tho 
other Tarietj iu the {onnfttion of t!ie eruna Setter, eec the repelition of butIi 
groups a» "^ '1^ and ''^ L^ whieli stand for JU l^ and [U [. , lo 

■ From examination of the Tablet of Duli, and ramparing the dilTereut 
words in ilB toita, J And tlmt^ 

L^ "P^ are u!«! iiidi»eriniinat«lj in wards ^'oB. S6 anil 7, 35 and 12, 46 
and Ce, and H and 02, and 184. 
jf^ and Nt apppfir to resemble each other in found; by 
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The manner in which I have grouped the letters in the 
alphabet annexed shows at a glance the system upon which 
they are formed. They consist of lines placed in van'ous 
positions. Thus we have what I call simple letters, as [- 
taking the compound forms of "p, ^j^, T^, &c., and ^ 
hecoming y, J^, ^, ^ ; or again, "^ becoming ^ '^ ^, 
and y, whidi I take to bo a compound letter formed of 
y and '^. I found it to be of the utmost importance 
rightly to apprehend this system of structure, as it explains 
with ease alight variations in the appearance of the strokes, 
which their number and position at once makes clear. 

Of the eighty letters which the Duke de Luynes identi- 
fied, he found that seven resemhled Phcenieian, twelve 
Lycian, and twenty-seven Egyptian characters. Of the 
seven letters, however, which are thought to resemble 
Phoenician ones, there are only two which are found iu 
inscriptions, and the remaining five cannot be made out 
with certainty from the coins. The points of resemblance, 
therefore, between the Cyprian and the Phoenician alphabets 
are very few — fewer indeed than I should have expected, 
seeing that frequently in Cyprian inscriptions mention must 
be made of Phoenician names of people and places.' 

Of the twenty-seven letters which, according to the 
Duke de Luynee, resemble Egj-ptian characters, I find that 
the resemblance is exact in regard to three,' and very 
strong in five more,' but quite fancifid in regard to the 

word No. 63 irith Noi. 48 and iri, and reference to the same wordi wDiild 
tead me to auppoae that tfa'« letter irritten M/ Is Uke ^^ sillier in 

A and / \ arc proTed to be the Hiine, Irom words No. G9 and 114. 
^ and O «re shown to be identical, from words Hm. 76, H6, and 168. 
VC »"'' ),f would appear to bo the BOtQC, from words Nob. 95 ond 192. 

^and 'pj 
' The BBten letters which rciemble Phcenieian one> are 
U, 89. 52. and 77 ; of thejo only Noi. II ind F.2 are found ii 
» Nos. 7, 8, and 9 of Duke do Lujnes" Aii.habet, 
• Koi. 3, 20, 24, 44, and 47. Id. 
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remainder. Besides, I think auy student of languages will 
agi'ce with me, that the structure and principles (if 1 may 
uae the expression) of the ' Cyprian and the Egyptian 
writing is entirijly different ; so much so that it eeems 
impossible to suppose the former to be derived from the 
latter ; and the difference is aa great as that between the 
cuneiform writing and the hieroglyphic. 

But the relationship between the Cyprian and the Lycian 
letters seems to me much more intimate. A glance at the 
InscriptiouB published by Sir Charles Fellows will sutEce 
to show that the Lycian writing is a compound of letters 
peculiar to Lycia and others peculiar to Greece ; and we are 
forced to the conclusion that, at the date of the inscriptions, 
the Lycians largely borrowed Greek letters to facilitate them 
in the conveyance of sound by writing. That the letters 
peculiar to Lycia were not engrafted on a Greek alphabet 
we need not stop to show, and may in all safety pre-sume 
that those letters which, in the Lycian writing, are not of 
Greek origin, belong to, and are the remains of^ an ancient 
alphabet which had ceased to satisfy the wants of the Lycian 
writers. From the various Lycian Inscriptions published 
Sir Charles Fellows, I have extracted all the letters whit 
may not be of Greek origin, and thuy are as follow 

Of these letters (in all twenty in number), thirteen 
identically the same as letters found in Cypriau Inscriptions 
while in judging of the remaining' seven, it must be remem- 
bered that the copies of the most important Lycian Inscrip- 
tions were taken from such a distance as to render it difficult 
to <liBtingmBh small pecnharities. Thus )|( may have easily 
been N^ making it exactly the same as a Cyprian letter, and 
W may have beuu y, or fi T- But the strongest feature 
of relationship between the Uypriau and Lycian Alphabets 
coiisiats in the fact, that tlw stmcturo of the letters of 
the two alphabets is the bume. Thus we huv 
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tyeian letters above qtioted, BimplQ and compouiid ones, 
aiieh as |-, -J-, y, and XT, ^, /T and the letters are formed 
by a certain number of lines in the same way as we have 
Rhown is peculiar to Cyprian writing. In short, the reeem- 
blsnce between these Lycian letters and othei's in the 
Cyprian Alphabet is so great, that, bad the group which 
they form been fonnd npon a stone in Cypms, the inscription 
^rould imhesitatingly have been declared to bo Cyprian. 
Indeed I have read that Captain Graves, on finding a 
Cyprian inscription in Cyprus, supposed it to be Lycian, 
from the great resemblance wliich the characters bore to 
tliose upon inscriptions that be had assisted to remove from 
Lyria. 

The conclusion to which I would come is, that the 
Cyprian and ancient Lycian Alphabets were both derived 
fnm the same source; but that [either because they had 
lost the full knowledge of their ancient language, or found 
tiat Greek letters were more expressive of the sounda 
to be conveyed] the Lycians engrafted upon their ancient 
alphabet a great many Greek letters, while in Cyprus the 
*ncient alphabet was preserved in its original purity and 
power. 

Mr. Daniel Sharpe, in his essay upon the Lycian Alphabet, 
■a.j8 : " The manner of declension of the pronouns and 
iiouns, and of the conjugation of the verbs, soon convinced 
toe . . . that Lycian was one of that large family of languages 
"to which the German Philologists have given the name of 
In do-Germanic. The abundance of vowels then suggested 
a comparison with the Zi^nd language. The result was the 
conviction that Lycian has a greater resemblance to Zend 
than to any other known language." Should these remarks 
**® oorreot, we may presume that the Cyprian Alphabet is 
&'«o of Indo-Germanic "origin. It is generally admitted that 
"le Lycian Alphabet expresses a distinct and peculiar lan- 
S*iage, and that even when Greek letters were largely used 
Waey (Jid not express Greek words. Supposing a strong 
™«inity, which to me appears incontestible, between the 
■*^3"cian and Cyprian Alphabets, is it not probable that the 
'-'.yprian letters express a language nearly, if not altogether 
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the same as that which wa« uaed in Lycia? Any pro- 
gress, therefore, made iu the decypheriug of Lycian inscrip- 
tions may be of use in arriving at some knowledge of the 
language which was meant to be conveyed by the Cyprian 
lettera. 

Unlike the Lycian, the Cyprian writing is clearly proved, 
by the "Tablet of Dali,"' to read from right td left.' The 
Count de VogU^, in the "Journal Aeiatiqut;," eays that 
Cyprian writing appears sometimes to bo read from right 
to left and at other times from left to right; but no 
inscription has come under my obsei-vation which justifies 
Buch a supposition — all, without exception, read from right 
to left. Sometimes upon coins the legend reads inversely, 
but this was a fi-equent error on the part of ancient die- 
cutters,' 

Before passing from the letters to the words in Cyprian 
inscriptions, I would remark that three Cyprian letters are 
found in Chaldean inscriptions. Thus, upon a " Signet 
Cylinder of a very ancient King," copied by Professor 
Eawlinson, we find ^. ::|;, exactly resembling Nos. 20 and 
33 in the Alphabet annexed, and ^ very strongly resembles 
No. 2t of the same alphabet. Refening to the Chaldean 
people, the learned Professor says : " Besides the two main 
constituents" {Cushite and Turanian) "of tlie Chaldean 
race, there is reason to believe that both a Semitic and 
Aryan element existed in the early population of the country 
which ultimately blended with the others." And in another 
place : " The language of the early inscriptions is found to 
contain a considerable Semitic and a small Aryan element." 
May not the Chaldean tetters shown above as reseml 

■ Thia Tablet, puhliahcd hj the Duke de Lupiei, vu found o\ 
% little to tUe soulli uf the prcsuul cillago of Dsli,—lho ancient Idolioa. 

' For proof of thin, »i» X, -|-. ^^ ^j Jfi "!>''■'' " divided at I 
IToi. 't, 16, and 23, atid fouod coqqmIbI in Unea 7, 12, li- ijl, ^, '^. 



1 



which i» dirided at lines 7, and conncrtod at Unci 3, 5, 11, o 

• Since reading this paper to th« Society, I hare icen at llie Loutp 

Ojprian Inecriplioo which apparently roodi from left to right. Tbii jnitil 

it of the Count de Togufi: but luoli example* oreTeij n 
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certain in the Cyprian Alphabet, be traces of that Aryan 
element to which the Cypriotes were allied, if we suppose 
the earliest inbahitaota of the island to have been of 
Javaiiian descent? 

No snccesa has as yet attended the efforts of philologists 
to read the Cyprian writing. The most pretentiotia effort 
has been that of Professor Von Kiith, who thought to dis- 
cover in the "Tablet of Dali" a proclamation of Amasis 
king of Egypt to the inhabitants of Cyprus. But, not to 
mention other defects, the ProfesHor so arbitraiily and con- 
stantly ignores tlje clear pointing in the tex.t of the inscrip- 
tion, that liifl translation must be declared more ingenious 
than correct. The Duire de Luyues felt very confident in hia 
reading of the word ^ ^^^^ or J"/V\8'S.4:. a""* 
believed that it stood for Salami^. Professor Von Roth 
accepted this reading, and bot-h made it the key to their 
studies. Home yeare ago I fult strongly impressed with the 
conviction that this reading was en-oneous, and as the poiut 
is of importance I shall endeavour to explain the ground 
of my doubts. The Duke de Luynt'S, in the preface to his 
work " Numismatiqne et Insciiptions Cypriotes," informs U8 
that it was the letter :^ found upon a coin attributed by 
Borrell to Menelaus, brotlier of Ptolenty, which led him 
to connect the whole word ^ ^ 8 'S ^ with Salamis, 
" as that prince had hardly ever beun ablo to leave that cify, 
being presaed by Demetrius Poiiorcetes, who kept him 
besiuged within its walls." Now this assumption I conceive 
to be incorreft, as the history of the island at that period 
shows us that Menelaus had perfect liberty in the island for 
at least two years, nor was it likely that he should begin to 
coin gold money when undergoing a siege. Besides, I feel 
inclined to doubt the correctness of the attribution of this 
coin to Menelaus, who was never other than the simple 
representative in Cyprus of hie brother Ptolemy, and was 
only left alone in the island while the latttr contended with 
Antigonus in Syria aad Cilicia. It seems to me, therefore, 
highly improbable that Ptolemy allowed hia representative 
to coin money which bore nO reference to the real possessor 
of the island; on the conti-ary, which bore the iuitiala of one 
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wlio wan not its possessor. To suppose that MenelanB 
coined ench a money wonltl imply that he had asserted hie 
independence, and of such a fact we could not fail to have 
record in history. If genuine, the coin tuay not the less 
belong to Cyprus, seeing that one of the nine Idnge who 
reigned in the island about tlie middle of the fouith century 
B.C., may have had the name of Menelaus, Having started 
upon this false aesumptii>n, the Duke de Luynes is forced to 
attribute to Salamis all coins bearing the Cyprian letters or 
legend above referred to, and it is indeed surprising he did 
not perceive that in doing so he was led into great incon- 
Bistenoy. Not only was he obliged to give to Salamis 
eight classes of coins, all dissimilar both in character and 
type, but also to suppose a number of coins as issued by 
confederacies of different towns in the island, confederacicB 
of which we have no knowledge whatever.' 

In referring to coins Nos. 8 to 12 of his Plate No. 3, the 
Duke says, that " their legends mutually complete them- 
aelves, and that from all together a Phoenician legend can 
with certainty be made out, which, on being read backwards, 
is found to be " Salamis." I have studied with the utmost 
attention the copies of these coins, but cannot make out a 
Phcenician legend. All the letters upon these coins which 
can be distinguished with precision are Cyprian, and, from 
study of other specimens, I feel sure that that class of coins 
only bears Cyprian legends. But it is remarkable that this 
word, which is read by the Duke de Luynes as Salamis, 
occiu^ upon nearly all coins bearing Cyprian legends. Thus, 
I find that the fiill word or part of it appears upon thirty- 
two of the coins published by the Duke de Luynes, and 
farther, that it is invariably followed on the observe or 

* The fallowing are our proofs for this slatrment : — -la Fl&te I of tlic Duke 
de LujDPa, wo liaro to asiumi-Bi confsdcrocj between Salamis aiid Amalbue, anil 
anotlier between SalamiB and LapithiB. In Pbito III quite a different ehaniotBr 
of coin in giien to SalamiB, and one amongst them is made to ropreaent a eon- 
foderacj between Sidatnis and PapUos. In Plate IT we have still a different 
class of ooins, but the; also ore giien to Salamis. In Plate Y ouo coin is 
al±rihul<id to Salamis, in conFcderuti*!! with some unknown Inwn. Plnlo VI 
oantaioB two new tjpea of coins, and both are fatliored upon Salamis. Last!;, 
in Plate VTI we find anothsF class ot roini given to Salamis. 
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reverse by another word, or letters belonging to another word. 
Thifl circumBtauce led me to suppose that J^ Jj 8 "^ 4^' 
or ^ ^ or ^, stood for Kiiig — a word which would 
naturally appear upon the coins of the various kingdoms 
in the island, and beiug simply a title, it was to be expected 
that it should be followed by letters or a word giving the 
name or designation of the king. This latter would vary 
upon the coins, while the title did not ; and such we find to 
be the case. 

lu the Phcenico-Cyprian inscription, of which the test is 
DOW shown, we find that the word read by the Duke de 
Luyiies as Salamis begins the Cyprian portion. It is re- 
peated ivith a variant for the fourth letter, and the last 
letter j** was probably carried forward to the beginning of 
the second line. The Phoenician text of this inscription is 
read by my friend Mr. D. Pierides thus : — 

" The .... day of the month .... in the fourth year of 
King Meleldtliaii King of Kition and Idalion, this statue 
was set up and dedicated by our Lord Baalram, son of ... . 
to our god Resliep Mikal ; may He (the divinity named) 
hear his voice and bless him." 

It will be noticed that in this there is not the slightest 
mention of Salamis. The word, however, read by the Duke 
de Luynes as Salamis, not only appears, but it is observable 
that it is the only word in the Cj^irian part of the text which 
is repented. We naturally examine what word is found 
repeated in the Phcenician part of the text, and find that 
the only word in the Phoenician text wliich oeciu« twice is 
the word king ; thus, King Melekithain King of Ketion, &c. 
This evidence, added to the strong presumption from coins 
already dwelt upon, leaves no doubt whatever in my 
mind that the correct reading of the word J** 'T* 8 *£ 4* 
is King. Having arrived at this conviction, ive are lead to 
consider what may be the sound of these letters which, 
grouped together, we believe to stand for King, By a 
curious coincidence, the Phoenician word for king forms part 
of the name of the king mentioni^d in the inscription, and is 
therefore found thus, " Mcltk Melekithain Melek." Had the 
Vol. 1. 9 
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sound of tbe Cyprian letters for king been Meiek, the group 
■would have been found thrice, ■which apparently it is not. 
But I would draw atteutjon to the ■word read as king in the 
Lyciaa InBcriptions by Mr. Sharps. It occurs frequently on 
the obehsk of Sauthue, and onee in Inscription No. 23 of 
Plate 36, in Sir C. Fellows' work. We iind it copied thus, 
J 'T' 8 T*' '^^^ according to Mr. Sharpe, we should pro- 
nounce the word as " sewe " or " shewe," A striking 
resemblance appears to me visible bet^ween that group of 
letters and the Cyprian one under consideiution. This will 
be evident from the following comparision — 

Cyprian ^"T8'L+' '^°<* 

Lycian T8T(- 

For the first Cyprian letter the Lycians substituted the 
Greek form of sigma, while the second, third, and fourth 
closely resemble each other in both Cj'prian and Lycian. 
Mr. Sharpe says g is always a consonant, and may fairly be 
rendered w. I would suggest that the so^ind may rather bo 
similar to that preserved to us in the b of modern Greek, 
and more nearly repreaeuted by % as modern Greeks say 
Vasikfs for BA^IAETS. We might thus render the sound 
of the Lycian word for king by " seve," as modern Greeks 
pronounce the first part of Se^aaToi ; and this may also be 
the sound of the Cyprian word which we read as king. 
Beading the first word in the Cyprian portion of the text 
as king, I sometimes think that the rest of that line might 
read — 

" Meleldthain Katiou and Idaliou king." 
The signs at the end of tbe third and fourth Cyprian 
words (■viz. (((), the Duke de Luyncs considers to be marks 
of punctuation, but I am not inclined to regard them as 
euch. From the positions in which they usually occur, I am 
rather disposed to consider them as terminals which indicate 
the genitive case, as " ou " iu Greek. The variations in the 
terminals of several words appear to me expreseive of the 
case in which they are used. Thus, when we find 
jJiX'SrTiJ' ^^^ '" another place XX'2:TS^' ^ 
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wonltl euppoBe tlie diderent tcrmiiials to uidioate a different 
case, as, for example, the former tlie genitive case and the 
latter the accusative. Again, |^ ie a common terminal, and 
may perhaps also indicate a particular case. We find alao 
j^ "P and ^ y^ "p, and might conjecture that the latter 
iH a plural form of the former. 

The last word in tho Bilingual Inseriptitm deaervee to be 
noticed. In the Pha-nician portitm it is rendered " Let him 
be bU'BBedl" And tiiie mnybe tJie meaning of tlie laat word 
in the Cyprian text. I would remark that the word occura 
in the eighth, eeveuteenth, and twenty-third lines of the 
Tablet of Dali, followed by a group of two letters, in both 
cases the same. From this I would conjecture that the 
tablet is a collection of sentences, each of which terminates 
with the ejaculation. " Let .... be blessed." After this ejacu- 
^latjon commences a new sentence, and it is to be noticed 
'. - 6iat in most cases the word " King" figures at the beginning 
of the sentence. 

With these remarks I leave the subject to the study of 
more learned and abler men, in the sincere hope that before 
very long this lost language may be made known to us; 
and I am certain thiit when such a result is attained we 
shall arrive at a fuller and better knowledge of much of 
Cyprian history which is now obscure. I shall continue my 
efforts for tho discovery of Cyprian inscriptions in the island, 
and I trust that the number may soon be increased of earnest 
philologists, making the Cyprian dialect their especial study. 
In it we have a child long lost both to the sight and know- 
ledge of the world, and I feel confident that more extended 
research will prove that the petiigree of this foundling is of 
more than usual philological inttfrest and importance. 



For the sflsistsnce of otber uliidtrnta nf lliu question, I nould dntt atten- 
tion to t^ I ]|( V' vbiuli uppean in llie Bilingual, and upon the boauUful 
Soli Jnet'riprion found hj Mr. GfiMot, and published in tba " Journal Asiatiqae " 
b; the Count de Togtkd. The third wore in this Soli iDscription appears in 
the legend of & coin ehown at No. 2 a: Plate V, in tbe Duke do Lujiiei> 
" Nutninnatique et Inecriptioni Ojprloteg." I would eonjscture Ihat the first 
vord in the Soli Inicrii^ion Blaiida for "dedicated," or "ist up," and the 
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tUrd U the nnme of the dedicator nhoae coin is above referred to. Wm lie 
king of SoliF aijd u thai tj\vi of coin peeuliar to Soli? The lut word in 
the third Una of tho Bilingual (P ^ ^V T* ^K) '* ^*"""' "P"" ™* '^ 
mj Drimou Inimptiona ns ( |' y On ^(^)t and npon another from Qte 

samo place a* ^T S^ T ^' '"'''^ ""^ '^"'* *"" '*^"*" '*^'" T >K) 
are found upon b. third iuscriptLon from Drimou, upon a Bmall inuription from 
the torople at Idalion, nnd in the few letters of > bilingual inecription found by 
the Count de Vogiifi, iknd pubhabed hj him. The Greek portion of thii Imtrt 
inacriptioQ the Count givee as KAFu£ EIMI, but he could not determine 
anTthiag of the Cfprian. I would suggest that OP ^ stands for what is 
reekuEIML 
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ON THE BEADING OF THE CYPRIOTE 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

By G. Ssnrn. 

Sead 7(4 November, 1871. 

The Island of Cyprus has yielded to the antiquary i 

ntunber of iuBcriptionB on coius, bronze objects and stone, 

which have excited no little discusaiou among the learned. 

The inscriptions from Cyprue during the time of its native 

iings are of three kinds: — 1st. Greek; 2nd. Phoenician; 

3rd. Cypriote, The third claes, or Cj-priute Inscriptions, are 

compnged of characters the phonetic values of which were 

until recently undetermined. Now, through the study of a 

bilingual inscription (Phoenician and Cypriote), I am, as I 

btlieve, able to throw some light on this subject. Before, 

llowever, going into the question of the phonetic values of 

these characters, I will give a sketch of the history of the 

island during the period when these inscriptions were in use. 

Cyprus is nitnated in the Mediterranean Sea, having 

Asia Minor on its north, the coast of Phoenicia on the east, 

and Egypt on the south. In early times it ^vas colonized by 

I the Greeks and Phoenicians, and it is first mentioned iu con- 

I temporary history in the latter part ol the eighth century 

B.c.,_when Sargon king of Assyria having subdued Palestine, 

Syria, and Cilicia, extended his power over the neighbouring 

I island of Cyprus. At this time Cyprus was divided into a 

Pnber of petty kingdoms, and seven of its rulers sent 
bassadors to Sargon at Babylon B.C. 709. After the wars 



jmd troubles of the time of Sennacherib we find the island 



tsabjeot to Esarhaddon king of Assyria, and ten kings of 
Cyprus sent him tribute. 

In connection with the Assyrian dominion in Cyprus, I 
tfMEt notice a fine monolith of Sargou, which was found in 
llie island, and is now in the Berlin Museum. 

The Assyrian empire, before the close of the seventh 
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century B.C., foil under the combiued attack of the Babylonians, 
Medee and Egyptians, and Cyprus then probably became part 
of the empire of Nebuchadnezzar. On the death of Nebu- 
chadnezzar the Babylonian empire decHned, and Cyprus was 
attacked and conquered by Amasia king of Egj-pt. CanibyBea 
king of Persia afterwards made war with Amasis and con- 
quered Cyprus, which remained under the Persian dominion 
down to the time of Evagoras king of Salamis, B.C. 410. 
Evagorae made a determined effort to throw off the yoke 
of Persia, and endeavoured to unite the island under one 
Bceptre ; the internal quarrels of the Cj-priotB, however, con- 
tinued to give occasion for the interference of the Persians 
down to the time of Alexander the Great. After the death 
of Alexander, Ptolemy Lagus, one of his generals, who 
obtained possession of Egypt, made a descent upon Cyprus 
about B.C. 315, and conquered the island. 

From this time the independence of Cyprus entirely 
ceased. • 

The remarkable Inscriptions from the Island of 0j"pru8 
attracted the attention of an able French scholar, the Due 
de Luynes, who in 1852 published a valuable memoir on the 
subject. In this work, he gave fac-similes of all the known 
inscriptions in the (.^priote character, and an able discuasiou 
of the texts. Reviewing the inscriptions on a considerable 
nrunber of Cypriote coins, Le came to the conclusion that 
the characters upon them represented the names of the cities 
to which the coinage belonged, and comparing the characters 
on the coins with the inscription on a bronze plate discovered 
at Idahum, he fiu-tlier supposed that he recognised the name 
of Salamis, one of the principal Cypriote towns, on that 
inscription also. 

Now that we have a biliugual inscription, we are enabled 
to see that these conjectures were not correct, but the work 
is still of considerable value on account of the beautifully 
executed plates of Cypriote Inscriptions. 

Following in the steps of the Due de Luynes came the 
memou- of Dr. Riith on the Bronze Tablet of Idahum. This 
author attempted to translate the inscription in question. 
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wliich he believed to be a proclamation of Aniaais king of 
Egypt to the CjpriauB whom he conquered- This supposed 
transIatiDD, founded on the conjectures of the Duo de 
Luynee, is equally incorrect. General Cesnola, American 
Consul at Larnaca, recently made eome excuvatioua at 
GolgoB, in the middle of the Island of (Jyprus; in that 
neighbourhood, and particularly in the Temple of Venus, 
he discovered many fine works of art, and a considerable 
number of inscriptions. With great libemlity General 
Cesnola placed his copies of theso inecriptions in the hands 
of your president. Dr. Birch, under whose directions I made 
copies of them for tbo British Museum. At the time I 
made these copies I compared all the texts I knew ofi and 
made an attempt to solve the problem of tht phonetic 
valnen of the Cypriote characters. In this attempt I entirely 
failed, as the materials then at hand did not supply me with 
any clue as to the nature of this system of writing. 

At the same time Mr. Lang, now appointed British Consul 
at Lamaca, was excavating at Daly, the site of the ancient 
Idalium, and fomid, among other important treasures, a 
broken block of stone, with part of a Bilingual Inscription, 
one version being in Phoenician and the other in Cypriote. 
Mr. Lang has now offered his collection to the British Museum, 
and the antiquities arc provisionally deposited there. I have 
thus had the opportunity of studying this important inscrij^- 
tion, and I find in it the key so long desired to the Cypriote 
■writing. I first made a copy of the inscription, which I did 
not find easy, on account of the worn state of the stone, and 
I afterwards compared the two versions in order to read the 
CJypriote from the Phoenician. The Phoenician inscription, 
which I understood had already been deciphered, relates the 
dedication of some offering in the fourth year of Melekyaton 
king of Kitium and Idahum. Now. Melekyaton reigned 
about the year B.C. 370. The Bilingual lusciiption was 
defective of the first line of the Pliceuician text, only the 
words •' in the fourth year of the king Melekyaton " re- 
mained ; but I restored the text by the aid of three other 
published inscriptions, and then searched in the first line of 
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the Cypriote version for tlie equivalents of the Phoenician 
worda king, Jlelekyaton, Kitium, and Idalium. Now, the 
defective state of the Cypriote version, and the fact that the 
Cypriote words did not follow each otlier in the same order 
as the Phcenician, gave me some difficulty, and I made 
several mifitakes and false starts in my endeavours to dis- 
cover the clue. These I need not trouble the meeting with, 
but come at once to the discovery. The portion of the first 
line of the Cypriote which is preserved is divided hy dots 
into five groups of signs, each of which represented a word; 
the first and last group evidently represented the same word, 
as they only differed in one character, which I considered to 
indicate a difl'crencc of case-ending. The two groups in 
question I equated with the Phoenician word Melek, meaning 
king. The second word in the Cypriote is the longest of 
the five, and this I supposed to be equivalent to the name 
Melekyaton in the Phoenician. The third and fourth words 
in the Cyjiriote both end in the same two characters, indi- 
cating that they are in the same -case, which case I conjec- 
tured to lie the genitive, and consequently identified them 
with the two words Eitium and Idalium. On comparing the 
characters in tiiese words, I found these conjectures to 
be coiTect, but it will be seen that the words Kitium and 
Idalium precede the word king in the Cypriote but follow it 
in the Phoenician. I now proceed to the identiflcatiou of the 
values of the characters. The word in Cj'j>riote wlu'ch I 
fixed upon for the name of Melekyaton has seven characters, 
while the PhoeniL-ian word has only six. I, however, at 
once saw that the last character in the Cypriote wa« a very 
common case-euding; the other six characters then agree 
letter for letter with the Phoenician word, and give the 
vahies of six Cypriote signs. Passing on to the group 
which I identified with the name of Idalium, I noticed, of 
course, that the letter / occurs in the Plioenician as it does 
in the name of Melekyaton, an examination of the Cypriote 
group showed likewise tliat the character equivalent to I in 
Melekyaton is also in the name Idalium. I next found, by 
comparison of tliis group with the inscription on the Bronzs | 
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Tablet from Idaliiim, that the whole of the fourth group 
under conBidemtiou did uot belong to the name of Idalium, 
the firet character beiug the ooDJunction, the representative 
(although not the phonetic equivalent) of the Phcenician 
T van ; then after separating the last two characters, which 
form the case-ending, there remained three essential signs for 
the name Idalium, these I found to be E-da-li. The vowel in 
Phoenician, which ia represented by the "> yod, is here alffieut 
as a dietinct character, being represented by an inherent 
vowel in the preceding chai-acter. This confirmed me in an 
opinion I had long held, namely, that the Cypriote system 
consisted of a syllabary, eafh consonant having about three 
forms, the whole number of characters amounting to between 
50 and 60. The name of Kitium conrniencos in the Phoe- 
nician with t, and a k sound is the tliu'd ehai'acter in the 
name of Melekyaton, but on comparing the second and third 
groups in the Cypriote version, I found that the same k was 
not present in botli cases ; this I accounted for on the sup- 
position that the one in Melekyaton was the character repre- 
senting ka, and the one in Kitium the representative of kL 
The other words I had to deal ivith were the two fonns ot 
the word king, the first of these is evidently, both from the 
reading of the equivalent Phoenician and from its position 
in the inscription, in the genitive case ; now the difference 
between this word in the genitive and in tlie nommative, aa 
seen by comparing the first and last groups, is, that the 
penultimate character is altered. On reviewing the words 
in neighI>ouriag languages which have the meaning khig, 
and comparing each with the conditions of the case, I came 
to the conclusion that the Cypriote word for king was 
baaileua, the same as the Greek, and that the penultimate 
characters in the two forms of this word were the vowels 
and M. I tbus obtained, with more or less certainty, the 
phonetic values of eighteen of the Cypriote characters, and I 
tried by means of tliia help to decipher the remainder of the 
inscription. Unfortunately the parts of the Cypriote inscrip- 
tion which contauied the rest of the proper names were 
mutilated, so that I could not get much additional aid fi'om 
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the otlier names, and I waB not in a poaition to trannlal 
without knowing the phonetic values of more of the signfl. 

1 then tnmed my attention to the coins which I knew 
must contain many proper names. In my study of the coins 
I used the work of the Due de Luynes, already referred to, 
and a Bmall but interesting pamphlet written by Mr. Lang, 
which had foi-med the substance of a communication made 
by that gentleman to the Numismatic Society of London. 
I found, on making a thorough examination of all tlie coins, 
that by comparing thtm mth the other inBcriptions I could 
d(!cipher the legends, and add some charactere to those I 
had already discovered, and in giving an account of them I 
shall, as nearly as possible, take them in the order in which 
they are given by the Due de Luynes, We have first a 
series of coins having a ram on the obverse ; they may be 
subdivided according to the device on the reverse into twMi 
sub-types, a and b, one having a ram's head, the other 
cross surmounted by a circle on the reverse. Type a haviD| 
the ram's head on reverse, contain on the obverse the name^',' 
which I found to read E-u-a-go-ra, and which I at onow' 
identified with Evagoras, who. ruled over a considerable pait-) 
of Cyprus, and was the greatest king of the country ; b»l 
reign extended from b,C. 410 to 375. On the reverse thi 
contain the title of Evagoras;, basileiis, or, as in some 
only, an abbreviation of that word. Type b 1 found ta 
contain a different name, E-u-e-l-ta-s, almost the same as tha- 
Evelthon king of Salamis mentioned by Herodotus; but J^ 
cannot ascribe these coins to that monarch, as the initial otfj 
the back, which ia A, leads me to the opinion that they 
belong to the town of Amathus ; the coin nmnbered 23 in 
Mr. Lang's list is an excellent specimen of this type. The 
type of coins represented by the Due de Luynes on hi* 
second plate, which type has a lion and eagle on obverse^' 
is not clear enough to be deciphered, only one character-' 
in the legend ti can be read. On Plate 3 he gives another 
type, having on the obverse a bull with a -n-inged figure- 
above ; this type gives the name of a king, which reads 
Sa-da-stara. Another type is figured on Plate 4. havin] 
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Hercules on the obverse j tlieae all bear the legend of 
Evagonis, and eome have hia initials in Grreck beside. In 
Plate 5, the Due de Luynes has given otlier types of coins. 
The inscription on the first I can read, Mnth some doubt, 
"Baaileua Tenbroa kas Papieus," or "TenkroB king of 
PaphoB," The second coin in this plate bears the inscription 
" Basileus Stasioikas," "King Stasioikos," — a monarch bearing 
this name was the last king of Marium, and was conquered 
by Ptolemy Soter. Among the coins figured in Plato (i, 
there is one (No. 3) of some interest. The coin from which 
it IB copied is in the collection of General Fox ; the device 
on the obverse is the figure uf a seated sphinx, and on it 
are the characters of the name Idalium. Now, in the 
pamphlet to which I have before referred, Mr. Lang, in 
page 8, has thrown out the suggestion that the coins bearijig 
the sphinx for observe belonged to Idalium ; this conjecture 
now proves to be true, by the reading of this geographical 
name on the coin of General Fox. 

I must now g^ve some accmint of the inscription on the 
Bronze Tablet, discovered on the site of Idalium, published 
in the work of the Due de Luynes. This inscription conaista 
of 31 lines of Cypriote writing, and is the longest text 
known in that language. 

I have tried to translate it, but I found I did not know a 
sufficient numbOT of the words to make out a fair reading of 
iL 1 did, however, find in it some names and words. 

On the first line are the names of the cities of Idalium 
and Kitiiun, and the name of a person called Pythagoras. 
The king in whose time the document was composed bears 
the name Stasiagoras, and rules at a place named Agotal,' 
the locality of which ia imkuown to me. Several former 
monarclis appear to be mentioned, but I cannot identify 
them with any Cypriote rulera known to history. Among 
the few words 1 made out on this uiscription was the per- 
Bonal pronoun, first person singular, anuku, which occurs on 
the second line of the tablet, 



' I aav doubt if Agotal ri 
«ard fur eiij, aa lugfjcsled ta 



roei;iils &nj lomlitj, ii 
e bj Dr, Bircli, or tlif 



Dost probablj either a 
le of a temple. 
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After studying the Bronze Tablet, I turned my attention 
to the shorter Cypriote iuBcriptious Id Mr. Lang's collection, 
and discovered on one of them the name Staaioikos, which I 
had akeady foimd on the coins. I now re-examined the 
Bilingual luacription, and gaioed from it what I beheve to 
be the name for son; it ia idfjotu:* it occurs in a pasBage 
which I completed fi-om a comparison of the Phoenician and 
Cypriote versions ; the passage reads : "Bah-am Yapti-miliki 
tagotu," or " Balram Yaptimilik's son." This word I aftei-- 
wards found on three other votive inscriptions. 

I nmet now describe the Cypriote syllabary. The number 
of distinct characters in the Cypriote inscriptions appears to 
be about 54, of these, twelve characters at least are used to 
represent the vowel sounds. These twelve signs do not, I 
think, rfpresent distinct letters, but six of them appear to be 
used for the vowels a, e, tj, i, a, it, and the other six for 
accented or lengthened forms of the same letters. There 
are about 42 signs to represent the consonants, and, at 
the rate of three forms for each letter, these would make 
about 14 consonants. Each consonant sign represents the 
sound of itfl particular consonant in connexion with a vowel 
following it, and these inherent vowel sounds roughly cor- 
respond to a, i, and ti. Thus, one character has the sound of 
ka, another of M, and another of ku. In one case, that of 
the letter s, there is a ftirm represuutiug the letter, without 
any vowel termination ; this form is only used aa a final 
letter. In the case of the letter A, beside the tliree forms 
already mentioned, I have provisionally given the soimd of 
i to a character, the phonetic value of wliich I have been 
unable to make out ; this character oeciu-s in the word ami, 
which I conjecturally read Aa, and in the woi'd of, which I 
read with equal doubt kas. 

There ia considerable variety in the manner of writing 
some of the characters, and this variation has led former 
investigators to suppose that the number of phonetic signs 
is larger than it really is. 

With reference to the language of these inscriptione, 
' Togotu ; lliia eoiijeeturo I now tliink lo be eivoneouB. 
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it to eay that there is not yet BufEeieiit ground for 

proumincing a decisive opinion. The nouns appear to liave 

been declined in Cj-priote in a Bimilar manner to the Cireek 

and Latin. Three examplea fi-om the Bronze Tablet I have 

arranged here, they are forms of the word Idalimn. The 

fiist termination, which I read ou, appears to be the genitive 

singular ; the second one, which I read et'e, appears to be the 

Beiiitive plural ; and the third one which I read ei, appears to 

he the dative singular. Other words arc declined in a 

tioiHar manner, but with such variations as show that there 

*ere at least three different declensions. Of these, the first 

ends in lu in the nominative, and os in the genitive, an 

example of which is Basilena. The second merely adds » in 

the nominative, and w in the genitive. The third ends in on 

JH the genitive, but I have not yet detected an instance of 

the nominative of this declension. A consideration of these 

t»se-ending8 leads to tlie opinion that the language was 

lulled to, although not the same as, the Greek. 

A review of the proper names which I am able to read 
ifc present shows that some of them are derived from the 
rls-cenician, while others equally show a Greek tendency. 
"X the whole, I should say that the Greek influence was 
Q-e stronger of the two. Tlie word amihi, which I now 
Believe to be a personal pronoun, first person singular, if it 
daould be hereafter confirmed by other instances, wiU show 
* Semitic element in the language. 

In conclusion, I would say I think we are all much 
mdelted to Mr. Lang for the discovery of the Bilingual 
Inscription, which has formed the principal subject of my 
paper, and I think that inscription one of the most important, 
■ iiot the most important, of the objects of antiquity dis- 
'"^'^ered in Cyprus. And I must myself tender my thanks to 
?ouf president, Dr. Birch, without whom I should have done 
"'^tiling in the matter ; he encouraged me to persevere when 
despaired of success, and, by lending me books for com- 
'**ison, did what he could to assist my researches. 
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Part op the First Line of the BiLiNonAL Inscription, 1 

Restored from other Texts. 

1. 

lidAu. itR . kltn .ntiklM . klml ^H 
Itialiutn ^ Kitium kinif Mdekyaton king of ^^^ 

u-o-it-iK 8-un-at-i-ak-il-DI e- o -el-is-ab 

Kilivm Melekyaton kiny of 

8-u-el-iB-ab n-o-il-ad-E 

Hng Idalium ^ 



List of Names anb Words read besides these. 
2- >KT)I( J)S E-v-,go-,a[!], &«j^«.. 

V 4" 5^ .^ S ij' Pi-tu-a-go-ra-u, Pyt.hafjoraa. 

V h '2: 3^ J) S P* Sa-ta-fii-a-go-ra-s, StanagoTan. 

V h "2: iT X A 'J' Sa-ta-ei-o-i-ku-u, Slamilm. 
>i<T 18 F (F) I" E-T-i-1-ta-., E,dthon. 
X ^ T T S A >(' A-pa-ti-mi-U-ku-u, A bdamelel. 
X-^A'J< A-nu-bi-u. 

Case-endings of the word Idalium exhibited. 
XhSSflJl E-da-li-o-u, Bi.;io». 
X I- i >K II" E-da-U-e-i-i Edalid,. 
X h C X X E-da-U-e-i, £datiei. 



f Ikv 



On Ute ReaJiii'j of t/m Cypriote Inscriptio 
SlTpPLEMENT, Nov. 13tb, 1871. 



I have thonglit it advisable, in ordpr to give Students 
the Dpportiuiity of working on t!ie Cypriote Inscriptions, to 
JJTB a detailed account of tlie values of the characters, so 

i&faB I have made them out. A few days further considera- 
tion bave altered my views on some points, which I will now 

Jfldicate in the following commentary on the Cypriote 

diaractere. 

|> ^ &d. I have given this character the value 6b, as it 
, commences the word for king, which I believe to be 
boHleua. I have not found this sdgn in any proper name, 
and consequently have not had an opportunity of test- 
ing its value. It is a coincidence that tiie similar form 
iu Cuneiform jt lias the value /w. 

'^ si. This character' occurs in the two proper names, 
Stasiagoras and Stasioikos, given above, as well as in 
the word baeileus. Stasiagoras is found in line 2 of 
the Bronze Tablet, and Stasioikos on the coin published 
by the Due de Lujtios, p. 5, No. 2, and on an impublished 
tablet. 

^ /*. The value of this character is shown by two pas- 
sages on the Bronze Tablet, where it interchanges vdih 
Cn whieh ia used for I in Mclekyaton and Idahum. 
These passages on the Bronze Tablet commence in 
lines 9 and 22. There ia a difference of ease in the 
two instances which alters the word {(i g \j^ ^1^ to 
Q ^ ^ /IC' 8 '^ ^^° found in the narae I identify 
with Evelthon ; in this case the / is followed by two t'a. 
Taking example by the Lycian, I suppose this indicates 
that the sound of the ( immediately follows the I without 
any intervening vowel. 

^^ 0. This character oociits in Stasioikos and in the 
■word ^X/VX "-^'^ (Greek olxotr, a house), the 
meaning of wliicli was pointed out to me by Dr. Birch; 
jband in Bronze Tablet, line 6. 
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5. JU « (final). So far as I know, this character is always 

final, aud there cau be little doubt it is a. 

6. Q[^ mi. The sound of this character is sliowii by the fact 

that it comtneucea the word which is the equivalent of 
the Phcenician Melekyaton, and by its occurrence in the 
bilingual phrase (Greek and Cypriote) published by tho 
Comte de Vogii^, "Jourual Asia tique," June, 1868. There 
is much doubt about the three first Cypriote characters 
in this phrase, but the last woi-d, e/*t, in the Greek 
(meaning, " I am ") is exactly reproduced by the 
Cypriote ^^ emi; this is an additional argument 
in favour of the Cypriote being allied to the Greek. 

7. C li- I have fixed on this value from the occurrence of 

the sign in the names Melekyaton and IdaUum. The 
name of Idahum occurs not only on the Bilingual In- 
scription, but on a coin of General Fox, Duo de Luynes, 
p, 6, No. 3; on the Bronze Tablet four times, in 
lines 1, 2, 28, and 31 j and on the Bronze Instrument 
figured. Due de Luynes, p. 10. Idaliura in the third 
infitance on the Bronze Tablet loses its initial vowel, the 
name is in combination with the preceding word, and 
the inlierent vowel of the preceding sign answei's for 
the initial vowel in Idahum ; there are other instances 
of this- peculiarity. On the Bronze Instrument the 
initial ^ E, ia altered to i|i U, probably from some 
law of euphony, on account of its following the vowel 

X- 

8. ^ ka. The k sound is given in the name of Mtlekyaton. 

9. Q i. This sign corresponds in Melekyaton to the 

Phcenician \ and occurs as an evident vowel sign in 

other cases. 

10. "p to. This character is a ( in Melekyaton and in 

Erelthon. _ 

11. ^ nu. This sign corresponds to n in Melekyaton. 
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This choT&ctGT in found an n k- sound in Kitiuni, 

which oct^nrs not only on the Bilingual but on the 

Bronze Tablet, line 1. and in aa inscription from a 

toiub nejir PaphoH. 

I 'J^ ((. (iccurB in Kitiuin. uiid the proper name 

'T^Q^l^'i J" Tiro-k,i-r<>-o-x (Tcukros). This name 
I read conjecturally on the coin. Due de Luyiies, p. 5, 
No. 1. and I then read the name of hin kitipcdom 
Paphos. Since that I have copied the inncriptions 
published by the Comte de Vogui^ in the "Journal 
Asiatique." There, in a tomb-ijiacription from the 
vicinity of I'aphus, 1 found the imines of thu same king 
and kingdom, wh'ch I thought at the time a confinna- 
t'on of my reading of the word Paphos ; but the title 
"King of Kitiura" occiira at the same place, and I have 
doubts about the Uiitial character in the wupposed word 
PaphoB. The tomb inscriptioiiB near Paphoe prove 
that the Cypriote characters were Bometimee written 
from left to right ; aa tlis form is easier to read, I have 
adopted it in most ol my pruaent examples. 

9f 0. This is a vowel sound fiiiml in bnnlfoii as a 
variant of ^. it is also found as the article (Greek o) 
in GenealogieH, where the word son is omitted, thws: — 

p„.^i.o-i-hi-i' o S,i-,la-fi-o-i-kn-n, Pa«ioikos son of Sta- 
sioikoB. On mentioning this to Dr. Birch, he pointed 
out to me the close analogy of this form to the Greek. 

■■ -iU u. This character is almost always used as a final, 
it appears to indicate in general the genitive oase. 

■ 5^ *^- The value of this character is very doubtful ; it 
espresses the conjimctiou, anii I have therefore given 
it oonjectunilly the value ka. In thfi case of the 
hilingual phrase (Greek and Oyprinte), the first 
Cypriote character which should correspond to the 
Greek «i, is ^; this I suspect is an error for ^. 
Two forms, ^ C^, which I consider variants of the 
name character, may, however, be distinct signs. 

TOL. I. IP 
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17. ^ f. The initial character in Idalium, Evayoias, au<l 
Evelthon, and the equivalent of the Greek e in ^ Of 
€fit, a word of which there are at lonBt three exaniplee 
in Cypriote. 

16. ^ da. This eigii in il in Idalium. There appears to 
have been only a Rlight difference in Cypriote between 
d and (. ^ and ^ appear to interchange i 
casus. 

19. 'Y* u. This chiiracter is i* in Eva.goras, EvolthnB^ 

Basileuii, &c. 
SO. )[( a. This character in taken from copies of the coins 

of Evagoras. I suspect it is only a bad copy of ^ : 

at any rate it represents the vowel a. 

21. J) go. This sign is found in Evagoras, Staeiagoras. and 

Pythagoras. 

22. p Ta. Is also found in these three names. 

23. )i jn. This character, the initial sign in Pythagora 

is also found in the name I conjee turally read 
Paphos )V(yX<'Y^|U Pa-pi-e-u-s. 

24 >^ til. Tliis sign, the second character in Pythagorai 
appears in another instance to interchange with ' 

25. ^ a. The names Pythagoras, Stasiiigoras, and ] 
bably Evagoras, contain this element. 

y sa. Tliis character is the initial sign in StasiagoraMM 
and Stasioikos. 

y^ i. The vowel i is represented by this sign iui J 
Stasioikos and oikos (see No. 4). 

yy ku. This sign is * in Stasioikos, oikos, and Abda-I 
tnelek. 

J i. This letter has the sound of i or e in Evelthon j 
it also occurs with a vowel sound in some case-endingft I 
of the words Kitium and Idalium. 



i 
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30. )j^ a. This is a vowel sound, the initial character in 
Abdamelek. 

31. ^ X, This character appears in the copy of the 
bilingual phrase (Greek and Cypriote), with the 

apparent value x : it is doubtful. 

32. ^ Apparently a vowel; it looks like a variant of No. 42. 

33. Q lu (?). Occurs on the Bronze Instrument, Due de 

Luynes, p. 10, in part of a word which appears to be 
king. 

34. ^ A very rare character ; there is no clue to its value. 

35. ^ to (?). Appears to interchange with "jT in* an un- 

published inscription. 

36. -jX^ JdQy. I suspect this to be a variant of No. 12. 
^7- )J Rare character ; value unknown. 

^ ^ (?) ^^ ^' Appears to be a variant of g or ^. 

• ^ May be another form of the last character. 

^O. )^( 7>a(?) or a. I at first gave pa in (Paphos) as the 
value of this character; but according to a copy of 
one inscription it interchanges with ^ a, I however 
suspect the character ^ to be a mistake for ^, 
which I find to be another form of )V^. 

4^1 • )y^( a. Rarely used; it represents a on some coins of 
Evagoras. 

^2i J^^ a. Rarely used; appears to be a variant of the last 

character. 
^3. )•( i. Probably a variant of No. 27 X- 

^' T P^' ^^ ^^^ character I at first attached the vahie 
m, but I found it to interchange with ^ in the Paphos 
Inscriptions. 

• \|/ Value unknown ; common character. 

• ^ Value xmknown. 
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47. y^ Value unknown. 

48. ^ Value unknown. 

49. (( Vowel sound ; interchanges with J^. 

50. ^ Sound unknown. 

51. ^ (?). I think this is usually written Qp, and is o 

in some case-endings. 

52. Tf One copy makes this interchange 'vvith XT, but I 

suspect an error; the character is probably a vowel 
sound, and in a verb which occurs several times it is 

once omitted and once replaced by ^ u. 

53. ( Sound unknown: probably the sign of the number 

ten. 

54. ^ ia(?) or m(?). May be a variant of ^ or ^, 

and is in some copies of inscriptions written for ^. 



LETTRE AU TRES-REVEREND DOYEN DE WESTMINSTER, 
SUR LE SITE DE CAPHARNAUM, DE KHORAZYN. ET 
DE BETU-SAYDA (JULIAS). 

Rtad 5(1 PtpenUer, 1871. 

MoN CftER ET Savant Am, 

Depuis ringt ans j'ai, h deux repiises, esBay4 de fixer la 
pOBitioii de lies troia localites Bibliqiies ; la premiere foie, 
o'^tait dans mon voyage aiitour de la mer Morte ; la aeconde, 
dans un mi5moire special public par la " Revue Archiolo- 
gique franfaiee," Les arguments p^remptoires que j'avaia 
r^uim, ne me parai&saut pas avoir ^t^ pris en uonaid^ration 
saffieante, je reviens uue troiei^rae fois k la charge, conune ei 
je m'acquittais d"un devoir respectucux envers ce que je 
croia la vt^t^. Je suis d'ailleurs pouss^ k le faire par la 
lecture du beau m^moire de M. le capitaine Wilson, but !a 
mer de Galilde. Ce memoire estinaere dana le precieux livre 
mtituU : " Recovery of Jerusalem," livre dont la publication 
' toute r^cente eet une veritable bonne fortune pour tous tea 
amie de I'archeologie Biblique. 

Enfin nouB poRBcdons, gi-uce k ce livre, une bonne wirte du 
lac de Ci^n^zaroth et dee pays environuants. (') Honneur 
done i M. Anderson pour eon excellent travail topographique, 
qui va nous raettre k m6me de discuter la question qui nous 
pr^occupe, comme si nous efions sur le terrain. 

La mer de Galilee, lac de Gendznreth ou de Tib^riade, a 
porte d'abord le nom de mer de Kenrouth ou de Kennereth, 
et sans aucun doute, elle avait re9u ce uom d'une place im- 
portante qui ne trouvait k proximity immediate. Ce nom, 
' nous le lisons deja pamii ceux dea villes de Palestine, aou- 
' misea par le Fharaon Tontbm^s III. Do plus, r<5criture 
aainte mentionne Kenneretb comme uno vilie de la tribu de 
Nephtali. Du nom Keiiuereth eat certainemeiit venu lo nom 



{') MflUiouro 






rta ai eiaclc n'est pss auQIsanjinont bim im- 
ScilBmnnt U«iblea, parcp qu'ili ionl niul rtnuf, 
I mLcro9«)piqiiBs. 
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" GiSii^zareth," de la tielicieuBe petite piaine ei bien d^crite 
par Josephe, le Rhoueyr de nos jours. La viWe qui a legue 
soil nom a la plaiiie en question et au lac voisiu, ilevait en 
bonne logiquo 6tre a bien grando proximit(5 de cette piaine 
et de ce lac. Cest ]h uiie oonclnsion qui'l n'tat gn6re possible 
dV^liider ; il nous faudra done retrouver le site de Keuneretb, 
et cela fait, nouB aurons un point cei'tain du territoire de 
Nepbtali. 

Tib&iade, aujourd'bui Tbabarieh, appartenait an territoire 
de Zabulon : le fait est bora de doute. Dea lors la liniite dee 
territoirea de Zabnlon et de Nepbtali paeBsit entre Tilxiriade 
et le point le plus eloign^, au nonl, de la piaine de Keniiereth 
on de G^ut^-zareth. Cest encore la nn point si logiquemeut 
^tabli, qu'il a'y a pas possibility de I'eluder. 

Juliaa, la capitale de la t<5trarcbie de Philippe, le fils 
d'H(5rode, ^tait eur la rive ih-oite du Jom-dain. Josephe par 
lea ditails de ses r^cita le prouve, et Ptol^m^o en fait autaut, 
puisqii'il mentioune Julias pamii les villea principales de la 
Galilee. Ce fut le village Bibliquc de Beth-Sayda qui devint 
la capital G Julias: uuuvean point bore de doute. Dooc les 
niiues d'et-Tell n'ont rien de comioiui avec Beth-Sayda- 
Jnlias, puisque cea niinea informes sont fort loin du lac et 
eur la rivo orieutale dti Joui'dain. Cela, soit dit entre pavcn- 
tbtsea, excliie la possibility d'attribuer le nom de Bi-tli- 
Sayda, " maison de la pecbe," k la localite antique que 
repr^scntent les miiioe d'ft Tt-ll. Une ville comrae Julias, 
devenue la capitale d'uu prince puissant, qni voulut y 6tre 
enterr^ daus le s^pulcre qii'il a'y (5tait fait couatniire k granda 
frais, u'a pu disparaitre, eana laisser de traces. II faiit done 
encore la retrouver et nous devons la retrouver. II n'en peut 
fitre autrement d'uue ville pom- aiusi diro Roinani»e'e par un 
souverain dent lee mounaies portent I'effigie de I'Emperenr, 
son suzerain avoui. Male Philippe dtait Juif; see siijets 
^taient Jui& ; la presence d'une synagogue sotnptueuse dans 
sa capitale etait done, pom' ainei dire, d'absolue n^ceesit^. 
Nouveau point que je ne craine pae de voir r^voquer en donte. 

Juliaa pouvait-elle f'tre sur le bord du Jourdain ? A cette 
questiou, la r^ponse — jVom, est foi-eie. En effet, Josephe dans 
le r^oit du combat oil il fut bltsae, avant d'fitre transportd ft 
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Cupliariiaum, (lit nuttemeut qii'il avail pc^stc kos troupes en 
avant de Julias, et que c'est daus le terrain mar^cageux qui 
couvrait cette ville h, Test, que son cheval s'abattit, ce qui 
valut b hii, Joseph e, une douloiu*euse luxation du poignet. 
Cette chfite fatale fut le signal de la debandade des soldats 
de Josephe, qui prirent aussitot la ftiite, laissant tres-pro- 
bablement Julias a d^couvert et a la discretion du vainqueur. 
i^es lors Josephe ne pouvait s'an'cter k Julias; autant eflt 
valu, en efFet, se rendre immddiatement et se laisser faire 
prisonuier sur place. Tout cela dvideuimcnt n'a pu se passer 
de Tautre c6te d*une rivifero comme le Jourdain. Done Julias 
6^it entre le Jourdain et Capharnauni. Encore une conse- 
quence irrc^futable. Par suite il nous faudra rotrouver les 
'■^S'tes d'une ville somptueuse, Romanist'e, je repete ce mot k 
desaein, entre le Jourdain et Capharnauni, quel que soit le 
site* de cette derniijre locaHte. 

Capharnauni etait Sur le bord de la mef, et a la limite des 
tex-ritoires de Zabulon et de Nephtali ; c'est TEvangile de 
St- Matthieu qui nous Ic dit (iv, 43). II n'y a pas nioyen 
d*^quivoquer sur Texpression dont lecrivam sacre se sert. 
S'il eiit voulu dire autre chose que " sur la limite des deux 
tex-ritoires," il efit, sous peine d'ecrire un non-sens, dit que 
Crtphamaum etait ou dans Zabulon, on dans Nephtali. 
Pa-rler des deux territoires k la fois, s'il ne s'agissait pas 
s't.T'ictement de la ligne frontiere des deux tenitoires, c'etait 
i^montrer qu'il n'(5tait pas en niesure de distinguer Tun des 
i^xix territoires de Fautre. 

La conchision de M. le capitaine Wilson sur le sens du 

naot TO. opia^ ainsi formulee : " The word used for border, does 

^^t mean the line of division between the two tribes, but 

*^ther the district occupied by them," &c., pent etro parfaite- 

^^ut juste, sans infirmer en rien le raisonnement qui place 

ft^rc^ment Capharnaum entre Tiberiade et Kennereth. 

^'aiUeurs le district occupe par la limite des deux territoires 

^G saurait etre qu une etroite bande do terrain, sur laquelle 

^ trouvait Capharnaum. Encore une conclusion qu il sera 

inipossible d'eluder. 

Kborazj^n (XS2PAZIN par un ;^et non par un k) etait k 
"^Ux milles de Capharnaum ; c'est St. Jerome qui le dit ; de 
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plus St. J^rflmo, et avaiit lui Ensube, declareut expressemeut 
qua Capharuuum, Beth-Sayila, et Khorazjn etaieiit sur lea 
bords du lac de G^m^ZLiretli. AsBuremeut cela ue veut pas 
dire que cea trois loodities t^taieiit imm^diatemeDt iiu bord de 
I'eau. Maia Kerazch, qui est k deux boits raillee du lac et 
sur la mtmtagne, ee trouve des lore bien difficiloineut ideutifiable 
avec Khorazyu, malgre la resBemblance des deux iiomH, rta- 
aejublance qui toutefois devient moiuB grande quand Ton 
consid^e que I'un dee deux noma commence par I'aBpir^e 
forte j^, et I'autre par la gutturalo doui;c ief. En fin 
Khorazyn (-tiiit, au dire de Sr. Ji^rome, im petit village, et 
lea mines de Kerazeh rcpreseuteut uue veritable vilie, d'uue 
importance niauileste. 

Le Tdtrarque Philippe voulut fitre enterre a Julias, et il 
s'y tit construire un 8(imptiifux torn beau. A I'extreiuite 
nord des mines de Tell-hoiun, le memoire de M. le capitaiue 
Wilson signale deux tombeaux remarquablea ; I'uu cuustruit 
en blocs de pierre calcaire. au-deseous de la surface du sol. ce 
qui dut oecaeioiier, dit-il, un trts-grand travail, vu qu'il a 
fellu d'abord excaver la maase de basalte qui forme ce boI, et 
ensuite apporter de loin des blocs de calcaire ; I'autre con- 
sistaut en ime cuustruction rectangulaire etablte au-dessus 
du sol, et capable de coiiteuir un grande nombre de corps: 
a6pulcre de tamille evideinnieut. Pour moi, le premier est le 
tombeau de T^trarque Philippe: le second, celui dea 
membrea de sa famille. 

Josephe parle de la foiitaine qu'il nomme Capharuaum, 
Bans en pr^ciser matbematiquement la position ; niais, k 
coup bOf, s'il lifit voulu designer Tayu-et^Thabrhab il ii'efit 
pas manqu^ de dire que la fontaine remarquable qui C(intri- 
buait il I'irrigation de la plaine de Qenezareth (sans doute 
concurremment avec lea trois cours d'oau qui coupent cette 
jolie plaine, et qui exiataient alors, comme a preaent) (5tait k 
plus d'un mille de distance de la ptiinte extreme de cette 
plaine, et qu'il en avait fallu en amener I'eau a I'aide de travaux 
hydrauliquea conaidirables. II u'eu dit pas un mot; et, de 
eon r^cit. il r^sulte qu'il uV-et gutre possible d'admettre que 
la fontaine de Capharimura ait ^t^ en deliurs de la plaine de 
Gin^zaretb. En revanche, it parle des Coraeinwi qui viveut 
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nbondance duus I'uau de uette Fontaiiie. M. Ti-iutraru, que 
en rhonoeur et le plaieir de reuontrer en Terre-Saiiite, a 
bon nomWe de Cvrucinu» dans rayn-el-Mt>daouarah ; 
n'en a pas t-u un eeul duim rayu-et-Thabrhali. Aussi 
ion u'eet-elle pas douteuae, et pour !ui rayn-el- 
,rah est certain emeu t la fontaine de Capliarnamn men- 
tioQu^e par Josepbe. Pour moi aussi, je le declare Bans lieeiter. 
Safer { Ja kefr) eiguiOe village (en arabe, comme en 
fiftreu). Le uom Capharnaum applique h une fontaive, eflt 
doiic iti: partaitement ridicule aoua la plume de Joeephe, qui 
spparerament eavait aa langue maternelle, ai pour lui la 
fontaine en question n'eflt re^u sou nom du village auquel 
die appartetiait et atteuait. 

Je trouve daus te m^iuoire d'ailleurs ei plein d'iut^r^t, de 
(H. le capitaine Wilson, une note dont je ne puis adraettre la 
sneur, qnelque bonne volontij que j'y mt tte. La voici : " A 
lerted site or mound marking ruins, is generally called 
Tel,' wliilst the Arabs apply the term ' Kefr ' to aa inhabited 
^^age. It also often happens tliat the final syllable in old 
*'»iiie-8 is alone preserved, as, for t-xample, Achzib beeomea 
Zib, Kefr or Caphar-na-hum would by a change of this kind 
Oatuially become Tel-hum." 

Pliilologiquemeut tout cela est inadmissible. D'abord 

"T*!!" siguifie un propre colline, hauteur, comme "Redjora" 

■igiiifie amas de pierrea ou de teiTes, et " Qoum,'' une petite 

ii^vaiion 'pa ge dreese. line miiie se dit " Kharbeh "; un 

tUlege Be nomme " Kefr " (en arabe, comme en b^breu, je le 

'^pity), Ctla pos^, Capbar-nauni veut dire village de Nahoum, 

6t iVa/ioum est un nom propre d'homrae qu'il n'est pae 

poBsiblo de couper en Na-hum ; il n'est pas non plus possible 

d'admettre que " Kefr " soit devenu " Tell " dans la bonche 

'**'s Arabea, pour lesquels lee noma de lieu aont geni^ralement 

f^eaificatitfl, et ne pouvent gufere a'alt^rer. D'ailleurs Zib, 

j^W pour exemple, n'eat paa en reality le uom actuel d'Akhzib, 

'^''iippa; c'est Ez-zib, alteration voloutaire (effectu^e peut^ 

'''o pour fairs un jen de mot ordurier, aeaez dans le goflt 

'l>e) de Ekhzib, identiqne avec le nom primilif. 

"Xout cela po8^, procedoua par ordre et quittons le bord 

dental du Jnurdaiu, en nous dirigeant aiu- Thabiirieh. 
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A rembonc']iure du fleuve sacrii dans le lac-, le bord occi- 
dental est garni de qiielques petits teilrt's et amae de pierres 
appel^e par les Arabea " Abou-zane." C'est pour M. le 
Dr. Thomson, avec lequel M, lo capitaiiie Wilson sembie 
d'accord, la Betk-Siyda de Galilee. Sur la rive orientale, non 
loin du bord de la riviere, et dans un toiTain plants de 
palmiere, aont les traces d'un aueien village, des I'oiidations 
de vieilles muraillea au milieu desquelles se voient quelqiies 
tombes arabee, et dea fragments de colonneB basaltiqnea, Le 
m^e auteur, dit M. Wilson, place lb, avec grande probability 
la Beth-Sayda-Julias, oil Philippe le t^trarque filt euteri-^. 

Cela est impossible. Julias etait en Galilee, dit Ptolem^e. 
Cest eiitre Julias et le Jourdain qu'a dil ee passer le combat 
oil Josephe fut blcBB<i ; enfin Julias ^tait une grande ville, une 
capitale. Dis lurs, qu'a do commuo le miserable hameau 
niin^ de la rive orientale, avec la ville Romanisee, qui 
nomm^e d'abord Beth-Sayda, est devenuo, sons le nora do 
Julias, la residence de predilection du T^trarque Philippe, et 
le lieu oil il se fit construire nn somptueux torabeau ? Rien, 
absolument rit-n 1 

De la pretention de mettre Beth-Sayda-Julias sur la rive 
orientale du Jourdain, par suite de I'explicatiou d'un texte 
Evang^lique, est n(5e la n^cessit^ de supposer I'existeuce de 
deux Beth-Sayda distinctes, I'une k droite, I'autre b gauche 
de fleuve eucvi^. Inutile d'insister sur ce qu'a d'invraisem- 
blable la presence de deux localites du memo nom, quoique 
diff^entee, k si i'aible distance I'uuo de I'autre ? Dans tous lea 
cas, 8*il y avait en deux Beth-Sayda, Ptol6mt5e nous prouve que 
Jidias doit etre identifide avec celle de la rive Galil^enne. 

A deux miUcs environ du cours du Jourdain en rencontre 
Tell-houm, sur la plage. O't'st Ik, je n'en doutu pas, Beth- 
Sayda-Julias, avec sea ruines BomJ>tueuse8, avec le tombeau 
de Philippe, avec cehu de ses proches, avec sa synagogue 
indispensii.ble, et magnifiqueraent construite. Supposer 
qu'uu simple centurion romain aurait fait construire ce 
majjTufique iSdifice, ce serait supposer qu'il 6tait hien riciie 
pour un (jflicier de rang si modeste. 

Kentzeh eat ri^ellement a deux miUcs de Tell-houm, et si 
Tell-houm ctait Capharnnnm, Kt-riizi'li, a I'orthograplie prfes 
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de son aom, pouirait utro Klinnizyn ; maiB Kborazyn iiia.it 
»u \mA da lac, disent Eus^be et yt. Jiiroint;. ut Kerazeh est 
In moiitagne & dt^ux mOlee du lac. Douc Kerazeh, la 
rillfi etundiie et Bomptiieuse. ue pt-nt etrc Khorazj-n, le petit 
village du bord du lac, village dont toute V illustration est 
iid«& lii mentiou qui CD est fuite dane les Siiiritfl Eviitigilea. 
Qniiait si Kerazeh uY'tait pae le refuge dee riches babitaiitti 
de Julias, couti-e lea terriblea chuleura de I'^ti. 

A 1111 mille et demi de Tell-houin on rencontre I'ayn-et- 

^abrhab, qui alimentaJt plueieurs moulins, dont iin seul est 

Micore en ^tat de fuuctionner. II faut marcher, en cbemin 

flssez difficile, peudnnt plus d'un mille de plus, pour arriver 

sprfcs avoir francLi qiielque pen p^uiblement le promontoire 

911 Bavance jusqu'aii lac, au-deseus du Khan-Minieb, pour 

"river, dis-je, & la pointe Dord de la plaiiie de G^ui5zaretb. 

Qoe I'ayn-et-Tbabrbah ait cimcuuru i rirrigation de cette 

pM^'e de la plaine, cela n'est plus douteux ; mais ii. partir du 

"alir-el-aamoud, qui alinieiitait dee mouHns con temp Graina 

oQ ct?ux de I'nyu-et-Tbahrbah, et qui, par cons^qufiit iiVtait 

J^iuaia k sec, cela ne me parait plus probiible. D'ailleurs 

qneduc n^ceBsaire cease bientot de paraiti-e, taudis que, 

•i*i"VBiit le t^moignage du capitaiue Wilson, les aqueducs et 

*M»EUX d'irrigation diirivf^s du Xahr-el-aamoud, puis du Nuhr- 

«*»ladieh, et du Nabi>el-&iumam, sont parfaiteraent visibles. 

Ell continuant son chemin, aprfea avoir travfrec k gu6 le 
NaJiiuel-itamoud, ce qui n'est paa toujoura eanH danger, je le 
<»ia pas expt^rienco, on arrive a un village mint; plac(5 sur 
o»e petite hauteur, et oil lea tracts d'une place antique, 
■s^^iomandaut au nord la plaine de GiJiiezareth, ne mauquent 
cVst Aboo-Clioucheh. Pour moi, Abou-Choucheh c'est 
roi*4raent Kemiereth que I'on cliercherait vainement ailleura 
■*ir le pourtour de la plaine de Kemiereth, et qui pourtant 
"oiV a'y rencoutrer. 

On travei-se ensuite le Nahr-Rabadieh et I'on anive en 

"^Vant lee dernieres pentea de la montagne dominante, Jl 

*3Ti-el-Medaonarab d'un niveau plus eleve i|ue la plaine, avec 

^* Coracinus fretillants, et qui n'est que lo Uapliarnaum de 

■'Oa^phe. Le village de ce nom devait done etre IJi, et effec- 

^*iinent le sol est jonch^ de debris et de pitiTnillee, sl'uIs 
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indices de tant d'autres villes dieparues et jadia ilhistree de 
la Terre-Siiinte. II y a quelques ann^ee le curt^ latin de 
Naploiiae a reconnu vers ce point Icb ruiiieB de I'^gliae bfttie 
BUT la maisou de St. Pien-o. J'avoue que j'ai vainement 
recherche ces mines du regard, mais en euivaut tout droit 
mon chemin. M, Victor Guerin, qui vieut d'explorer k fond 
toiite cette contr^e, uoub eu dira probableinent quelque chose, 
arant qn'il soit longtenipa. 

Si CapliarnaiiTn etait \k, Khorazyn, qui en 6tait ^loign^ de 
deux millea, snivimt le ti'moignage de St. Jerome, doit fitre 
identifit!' avee lea ruines existant autour dii Khan Hinieh, et 
de I'ayn-et-Tyn. 

Remarquons que daiia le cas od lea identificatioits que je 
viens do proposer aont admisea, la limite des territoirea de 
Zabulon et de Nephtali se trouve parfaiteraeut d^teniiinee en 
ce point: c'est le Thalweg de rouad-Riibadieh. Des lors, 
Caphamaum, Khorazyn, et Beth-Say da- Julias sunt parfaite- 
ment k leur place, euivant I'^criture aainte. 

On paBse ensuite devant el-Medjdel, la Magdala de 
I'Evangile, que Ton ne aaurait identifier avee Kennereth, qui 
d^fendait le territoire de Kephtali. comme el-Medjdel d<^f'en- 
dait I'entr^e du territoire de Zabulon. A moina de deux 
millee plus loin, on paese devant I'ayn-el-Barideh, et i rem- 
bouchure du ravin au aomniet duquel ee trouvent lea roclies 
bien coimues des Arabea aous le nom de Hhedjar-el-Khams- 
Khobzat, " lea pierres des cinq pains," rochee rcgard^es par 
les Muaulniaua eux-meuiea comme ie th^'dtre d'un miracle 
d'Aysea-Ibn-Maryam, le rairaeie de la multiplication dea 
paina. Encore un niille de marehe et Ton atteint Thabarieh, 
la ville fondle par Herode-Antipaa. 

J'ai fini, mon uher ami, et je livre ces reflexions i votre 
jngement comme k celui de toua lee lecteura s^i-ieux de la 
Bible. Millee amiti<^-B de coeur. 

F. De Saui^t. 
Chw.OiHr«t, k 10 JmUi-t, 1871. 
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CYPRIOTE INSCRIPTIONS. 

ON THE READING OF THE INSCRIPTION ON THE BRONZE 

PLATE OF DALI [IDALIUM]. 

By Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Ac. 

Eead 2nd January, 1872. 

For a long time the discovery of inscriptions in the 
Island of Cyprus, written in a character neither Greek nor 
Phoenician, has attracted considerable attention. The attempt8 
to discover the value of the characters and decipher the 
words had hitherto been unsuccessful, owing to the want of 
a bilingual inscription of sufficient length, and as no right 
step had been taken in this direction, the interpretation of 
the words or discovery of the language to which they 
belonged remained a hopeless task. Two inquirers, indeed, 
essayed to decipher the inscriptions; the first, the late 
Due de Luynes, distinguished alike for excellent and profound 
knowledge of Greek archaeology, and the princely munificence 
with which he aided the study and its followers. The 
Due de Luynes contributed, in 1852, a valuable work to the 
subjects entitled Numismatique et Inscriptions Cypriotes, in 
wliich he collected and engraved examples of all known 
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Koias and inscriptions. Professor Riith of Heiilellwrg Bwb- 
Bcquently publiahed a traDBlivtion of the longest known 
inscription, that of the bronze plate found at Dnli, under the 
title of die Proklamatibii des Amasifi, or a proclamation of 
the Egyptian king Ainaaie to the Cyprians, in 1855, under 
the auspices and at the expense of the Due de Luynes. 
Later the Count de Vogiid' aud M. Pterides have pubiiehed 
different iuscriptions — one bilingual, but unfurtuiiately limited 
to two words in Greek and Cypriote, and these not well 
preserved. 8o that it* value was less than expected, although 
it enables the reading of one of the Cypriote words. Other 
inscriptionc. copied but not published, have been discovered 
by General Ceauola, United States Goneu! at Lamaca; still 
the collection of Cypriote is far from extensive.' The 
attempts of the Due de Luynes failed from the radical error 
that he mistook the Cypriote word for • linif ' for that of 
^ StilamU,' and based all his other readings upon that hypo- 
thesis. Professor Roth, wlio extended his researches on the 
Hiimc hypothesis, erred to a still greater extent; and he 
atlded a second fatal hypothesis, tliat the Cypriote language 
belonged to the Semitic not the Aryan family. The first 
step in the right direction was the discovery by Mr. R. 
Hamilton Lang. Her Majesty's Consul at Lamaca, of a 
bihngual Phoenician and Cypriote inscription at Dali. the 
ancient Idalium. This iiiscription consists of the greater 
part of three Phoenician and four Cypriote lines of writing. 
Mr, Lang discovered also several other Phoenician and other 
inscriptions, Imt this bilingual text has proved the key to the 
Cypriote alphabet. Mr. Lang, who paid particular attentioii 
to this inscnption, and who possesses an intimate knowledge 
of the coins of Cyprus, discovered the word representing the 
word 'Hng' in the inscription and on the coins. The inscrip- 

' Another nnthor >» HellTr^rick A.. Die FhoeDtziscL-Cjprisoli FonchiiDg. 8vo, 
Frankflirt A. M., 1869. He iiukkes the Dali tnscriptbti a Psnlin ot tlic Colon; 
of Idalium, and tranalatcs it oa Semitio, p. ■IS. Mr. Deut«ch colled mj atlf ntioD 
In this work. 

' Copiwi of Miino of the liiacriptiona published by Ihe Due do Luynes -wen- 
nbo r>'-M>pii'd hlw b; Uoutonnut LcjFoitcr, and published in the Tnm*. Roj. 
8oe. Lil.Sto, Lund.lStiS, pp. S76-37S, VonHaiiimer. Topogr.Aneicht. ^-'^~ 
ISU. p, 190. Note 69, bj Hr. Eogg 
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tdon was set up in the fourth year of the reigii of Melekiatuii 
king of Oitium and Idalium, and records the dedication or vow 
of Baalram son of Abdamelech to a deity named Reseph, or 
Resmical, that he may listen to his vow. The epoch of 
this inscription is supposed to be about B.C. 370, and is 
important both for Phoenician and Cypriote palaeography. 
The two versions, which will subsequently be given, show 
the different reading. Simultaneously, but independently, 
Mr. George Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities 
in the British Museum, discovered the word representing the 
Turord * king,' and 40 of the 51 or 54 characters of wliich the 
Cypriote alphabet or syllabarium is composed. I will here 
give the transliteration and interlinear translation, as far as 
possible, of the Cypriote portion of the bilingual inscription. 



Phcenician. 



melekitun 
Melekiatun 



7K 

az 
then 



semel 



• • ♦ • 4 * « 



lemelek 
of the king 

Baalram 
an image Baalram 

Baalram 
Baalram 

ho 



jabrek 
of thy prayer 



qol 



nil j;mN 

araba 
four 

va-Adil 
and of Idalium, 



beshanat 
In the year 

melek 
king 



Kiti 
of Citium 



adunun va-jitan ashitan 
our lord and dedicated gave 

mical le reseph 



ki-shema 



the voice that he may hear Mical to Reseph 



Eitiou 
of Citium 



Cypriote. 



Melekithonos 
Melekithon 



basileos 
of the king 
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ileBbiru 

(lekad<'kast(JH 
>i (mlh 

^ + ;)XF 

dagathon 
to Ekatot 



epau 



baaileos 
the kitip 

•I'hOvJTTF 

dfpatitndu 

•('AiTTS^Xii 

o Aptamelku 
eon of Abdiunelecli 






Tidaleoax 
<n:rf 0/ Matt 

iiooddas 

(H T )a( if 



0-apax 



I^IATX I" V ■k9-kT))>ti X+AAX 



f 



i/ii; //iii( /le itiny hear 



dull ak to 



Xl-^X XT"RX 

ekadt^ este 

good is {be) 



^Hf 



1 



It will readily be aeen from a compariBOD of the 
laTiguagea in this bilingual inecription, that not only do they 
belong to different fatuilieB, but that the Cypriote must be a 
form of the Greek, for the first line traiiBcribed into Greek 
characters ia good Greek, the only question being whether 
the initial ^ of Idalium is a nc ur t. From other iiiscriptiona 
it would appear to have the value of t, and it thue becomes 
the enclitic t' of the Greek. The Cypriote, it appearsi did 
not use the Greek word xal for ' and,' indeed, according to 
the small list of Cypriote words known, the form was teas, 
but it does not occur or has not been recognised in any 
published Cypi-inte text. The beginning of the first line is 

' Since this paper wna reiul, M. HsI^t^ liaa read before the Atlion^ Orientala 
oF Paris, 14th Marcb, IS73, his vievs on the Cypriote. He giTea Ibe reiAared 

ttansUtion of tha PhcDnioiao an, — " In the month tlio 4th jear of 

Mdkiathon king of Citinm and Idalium hob completed lihie which 

BaBlniKoin our lord «on of lias given t« the gad Ke«eph Makul. 

Hearing the Toice of the founder ranj the god bless him." — Le nmpt 
11* Avril, 1872. 
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wanting, and, unfortunately, so may the Cypriote words for 
' year ' and * four,' which might have aided to prove the Greek 
character of the Cypriote, and the name Baalram ; and the 
next line begins with a Cypriote word %{% T y ending apuy 
perhaps part of and. not a complete word, and only re- 
markable for its being followed by a word with a similar 
ending, showing that it is a noun followed by an adjective, 
both apparently in a case which I regard as the dative. The 
following word s(f P ]K ^ ) T" ^^^bani^ may be compared 
with the Greek reaaapa^ "fourth." It would seem that 
this portion, which might mean in the 'fourth year,' is in 
connection with the following word J^ ^ ^ ^ ^ %^% iiodedos — 
the value of the third character of which is imcertain, 
but the ending of which is that of a Greek noun in the 
genitive. It is probably a *form' or image. The word 
following >J> ^" ^ ^ T T* tepatudatu, js apparently 
the verb xeTreStSoTo, *and was given;' the next word 

P' h h^ M^ ^ M^ "F ^^^^^^^^*» is common in many inscrip- 
tions, and is compounded of two words, deka, found else- 
where as ' ten,' and tekastes, a figure or offering. The form 
occurs in an inscription sent by Mr. Lang to the British 
Museum, reading Tikaioduetas opasiokos ostasiokou tekastes 
euke esti, " Dikaiodotos, Pasioikos son of Stasioikos — the 
figure — it is a vow!" The next word ^^ "J" )yy( ^ oapcu: or 
opapaXy also occurs in an inscription published by De Vogiie, 
at the commencement. This word, it will be observed, there 
reads oapcuc Stasias Stasiogos, but the inscription is broken and 
it is consequently not possible to decide its value in that 
place. The word which was its equivalent in the bilingual 
has disappeared, or must have followed the Phoenician 7t2D 
semeL It may consist of the masculine article 6 and aTraf, 
a Cypriote form of ama^io^; 'the unworthy, the humble,' a 
kind of Semitic phraseology, as the humble Baalram, the 
humble Stasios ; or else oapcuc, the ruler, prince, the archon ; 
but its meaning must be considered at present uncertain. After 
this word there follows a considerable hiatus in both inscrip- 
tions, and the beginning of the next line gives the Cypriote 
word o Aptamelikou, ' son of Abdamelech,' as the name of the 
father of Baalram, already explained by Mr. Smith. The 
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twii next Cypriote words read dagatho, dapiikti, or dniu 
tlie Becond letter of the second word is uncertain. In thes** 
words are two casos in the dative, and tht-y appear \a eor=— 
respond to the Pho?mcian le Reaeph Mical, " to Reseph Mical,*' 
which is not represented in its form in the Cypriote, hat 
translated or paraphrased by a Cypriote expression. The 
first word oociu-s in another Cypriote inscription of General 
Cesnola in tlie genitive, as ^ ^ ( ^j^ Egates, apparently the 
Cypriote form of the goddess "ExaTri — Hecate — the g;odd^a, 
and probably corresponding to the Phoenician Reeeph. The 
second word danakti would be the Greek t^ avaiert, the 
prince or rule)- — the word anaa: being the Homeric and 
Cypriote form for 'king.' If the form, however, is rp 
inaKTi or T^ ira-TaKTi, it is apparently the declined form of 
uTTof or 6 TraTTilf, and still the second part of the name 
Reseph Mical, which irom this and other Phoenician insaip- 
tions, is the name of one deity, the equivahtut of the Greek 
Hfcaiott. From this portion, however, of tlie inscription, we 
arrive at a small group of words, the eignitieation of which is 
more certain; as the Pluwnician and Cypriote here correspond; 
the first is the word ^ ^ X J) ^ agoue, the Greek aicov^, 
'may he hear;' it is followed by ^ ^ rfes, the Greek t^ 
' of a,' and J" T A T )K ''"'^*'*' "^^^ Greek eB^ij? or eu^o? 
'vow' — that ho may hear the vow. The Phoenician huB 
that "he" or "she," Roseph Mical, may hear the voice 
of thy prayer. The fourth or last line commences with 
a mutilated word, ;J^ "fj[ ( eenke, but finishes with two 
Cypriote words which often recur in other texts, especially 
at the ending, and which read eete ahite, in which are 
to be recognised the (>reek eari or eorto Sr^aBt), 'it 18 
good!" found in one of General CVsnola's inscriptions as 
;l^ 1- « X : 5k T ¥ X- 1" »» inscription already cited 
before, the cl„.ei, A.T"BfX I ATX ««*«»<'. 'i' 
in the vow.' The Cypriote version, therefore, as far as it can 

be read, is as follows : — " of the King Melekithon. of 

Citium and Idalium the king of the .... gave a 

tenth offering figure [. . . . Baalram] the eon of Abdamelech to 

Ekatoa the king that he may hear the vow .... it ia good I" 

Before proceeding to discuss the inscription on the brw 
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plate from Idalium, publiahed by the Due de Luynes, it is 
necessary to give the reasons for believing the Cypriote to be 
Greek. In examining the inscription, the following pecu- 
liarities point it out not to be a Semitic but an Aryan 
language, the absence of words beginning with any of the 
usual Semitic prefixes 1, 7, D and n, or finals J, D, which 
must have occurred in texts of any length. Nor can the 
language be of t^he cognate Assyrian families, such as the 
Chaldean or Assyrian, as it does not exhibit the grammatical 
forms of the Chaldee, and ^ s prefix for the genitive of the 
Assyrian, which must have occurred, is altogether wanting. 
That it does not belong to the Egyptian or Hamitic family 
is equally proved, as it has none of the pecuUarities of that 
language neither the tt (jp) for the masculine article, or the 
fjL (m) or V (n) for the possessive or instrumental. On the 
other hand many words end in «, a very common final letter 
in Greek — seven, for example, in the bilingual alone — and a 
very large proportion commence with t or d^ the initial of 
many forms of the Greek article. In Cypriote, it will be 
remembered, each word is separated by a dot or line from 
another, but the article is always written with the word to 
which it belongs when it was either a vowel or terminated 
in a vowel. Thus the ordinary Greek article o M in Cypriote, 

and the ra, to, tov, or t^, ^ ^ in Cypriote are always ' 
united to the word to which they belong, and not separated 
by a stop from it. When the article ended in a consonant, 

as ^ ^, J^ ^ *^* ^^ ^*' ''^^» Touy, Toh^ it was separated 
from the noun or adjective and considered an integral word. 
The same rule applies to enchtics, which are also affixed 
and involved in the same word; thus, IdaUum in the 
bilingual has attached to it the character for t and ^ either 
K or T, apparently the latter, as it occurs in the monosyllable 

tes before the word J^ X T" ^^' ^^^ ^eay, and J^ J) gosy for 
yrjsy — respectively meaning 'goddess' and 'land.' These 
enclitics are thus involved, and it is an important fact to be 
remembered in the interpretation of the Cypriote. But 
although the general structm-e of the language, and many 
if not most of the words are Hellenic, there is, no doubt, a 
foreign element extensively mixed with it, either a Pelasgic 
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dialect, or else that of an aboriginuJ populiitiim, to 
irnmt bo added words that may have been introduced by 
Phieiiician settlers or foreign conqnerorfi. The bilingual 
inscription of Idaliuni commenceB, it will bi- observed, witli 
Phoenician, ae though the doniiiinnt language of the counl 
at that time ; and it must be remembered that there 
other representative of the older Hellenic races in CJypi 
than the Cypriote language; the pniu Grcfk iippears to 
commenced with Evagoras, of whom tliere are coins in 
languages ; and the first use of tJiis purer Greek wa« prow] 
bably duo to that monarch, whom Isagoras applauds for 
having brought back the inhabitants of Cyprus from bai^ 
barism to Greek culture. The bilingual inscription of 
Karux merely repeats tlie same words in Cypriote and 
Greek characters; and Evagoras in all probability only 
introduced the Hellenic alphabet for the Cypriote, and ustd 
a purer Greek for official purposes. The little vocabulary 
of Cypriote words compiled by Engel,' only offers a kind of 
provincial or barbaric Greek, scarcely more removed fi-om 
pun- language than the already well-known dialects of 
tongue. 

The first attempt to decipher the bronze plate of IdaliOT* 
is that of M. Roth,' who supposed it was a proclamation of 
Amasis IT to the Cyprians, di-awn up in a Semitic language. 
As his reasons were founded on the erroneous reading of a 
word supposed to be Salamis, and the wrong values conse- 
quently attached to the whole of the Cyprian alphabet, the 
whole translation is valueless, but his copy of the inscription 
is good and useful to the student, as, on the whole, it is very 
correct.* The piuport of the Idaliuni plate appears to be as 
follows: — In the 4Sth year of the era of Citiuni, in the 
eponymy of Pythagoras, Stesaguras the king of the city of 
Idalium the statue of Demochares was made in the house of 
the king in the Acropolis, by a monarch named Euisidossi 

' Ejproa, Vol. ii. 

' Tliu work of Koth vma published Bt tho expense of tbe Due de Lu;iieB,H 
cost, about £800. 

Tliu attouipt of Qulfferii^k, in 1869, it alroad<; mentioned in s former noto. ,1 

' The Due de Lujnes rightly eoajectured the lalue of the I** to ba | 
as it BUbse^uenUj proTud. * 
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^80 a monarch of the same place. This amounted to 100 
ilara ; a tenth of these were given by the king to the temple 
eod shrine of the goddess ; this gift was made a kind of 
stmual revenue to the temple. It appears also that Isidoates, 
also king of the same city, had {pven a siuu of 100 alara to 
"the atatne of Teucer, the damastes or original founder of the 
city, and 10 alara to the portico of Teucer, and a certain 
quantity of land for the keeping in order the floor, the roof, 
and the image of the goddess, besides certain other things 
ordered to be charged upon the land ; and mention is made of 
the revenues of the 12th and 13th years, besides the amount 
of the whole year, and apparently of certain other endow- 
ments of the goddess Isis, who appears to have had also a 
sluine in the temple of Idahum. The object of the inscrip- 
tion was thus to record the dotation made by the former and 
present monarchs. 

Of the two monarchs mentioned in this inscription, one, 
Pythagoras, is already known from the Greek authors ; he 
was the cousin of Evagoras II, and was an opponent of his 
cousin in B.C. 351, having apparently ruled for a long time, 
and was at all events in power in B,c. 353,' The bronze plate 
shows that that Pythagoras was ruler of the Acropolia or 
city of Idalimn, and that he was succeeded by Euisidosses. 
The persons mentioned in the inscription are Pythagoras — 
not in the first place as a monarch, but as an eponymous or 
other officer ; then Stesagoras or Stasiagoras, king uf tlie city 
of Idalium, not otherwise found ; Deinopasagoras,* a private 
individual, holding some office of the goddess Aplirodite; 
Euisidostcs king uf the city, but not stated to be of Idahum ; 
Teucer, called in one place the damastes, ' subduer, ruler,' the 
founder of the Hullonic settlement and monarchy. This 
celebrated hero of the Trojan' war had probiibly been deemed 
the founder of a part of the original temple at Idalimn, at 
all events the stoa or portico bore !iis name. One town, 
Idalium, is only mentioned, and the name of none other can 
be identified. The name of the goddess Aphrodite is not 
found in the inscription, wliich is the more remarkable that 
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tliose of other Hellenic deities occur in other Cypriote 
montiments. Thus Mr. Smith has found Hephaietos iu an 
unpublished iiiBcription of General Cesuola, and I have 
rtioogmBed Hecate in another. Aphrodite ia not met vrith iu 
any inscription, and on the bronze plate ehe is Bimpiy spoken 
(if as tee deas, the goddess, or the invincibly goddees, let t/ieug 
adamastes. Some other exprdssions follow the name of the 
goddess in the inscription, but it is doubtful if they are titles 
or the names of the deity. One, tesiku^ apparently is the expres- 
sion te se/ioi, -and to the shrine,' to which the donations were 
made. As the inscription is one of an official nature, there is 
a great repetition of the same worda and eveu sentence* ; so 
that the power of verifying or contrasting a word is not 
very great, and few unfortmtately rt-eur iu other inscriptions 
which refer to other subjetrts. Amongst the moat ordinary 

words are '^X + *«"■ 1^ h X 4= ^«"''' h + ''«'■■ '^ X + 

Jflsi, which is apparently the fonn of the Cypriote word tto?, 
^8, or ■' all " declined withor.t the v, n, as is usual in Greek ; 
the words )(( fT )V( ede, or etio, J" "F )K ^^"''' *^'' <^'*""' °^^ 
p XT ^ i-il-'xi, or elefi, ' for year,' final on three forms ; 
l"T8'S4= Aasi/cus, and |"^8'2:+ iMsileos. which 
occur in two ; ^ "p des, or |« X F '''"" "^ ''"■'"'• ' "^ '^« 
goddess,' in two variants. The word X Q ^ J "'""• "P"'"'^!'' 
or 'portico,' which occurs only in one iustance; as also tLe 
word ^ J) gos or ge», ' of the land,' found in one form only. 
The noun 5 ^(J Q ^|^ alara, apparently for the Greek ^va or 
mino, also found <i« 1^* ^ 51^ 2 X T" ' "^"'^*' >" ^^ genitive 
or dative with the articles affixed. The words ^"p deka, 'ten,' 

j^xi-»xr('^-'^^''''t^«i--' and ifXF»x;)T 

tr^ - dfku 'thirteen.' The articles X T) ^. "• *Jl )^C ^"- «". 
X I- t6, di, or ToO, and ry, J" ^ ""'J^' '''■■'• '^ F '''"'' '""' 
or dom. the form |J» J) ^ reyov, te<jTi, 'of Ihf roof," also 

^ S X F ^P^"' ''*''■""' ' ^^^ sift ;' *J» 8 ^ X '**'^''' '*^^'* 

' of what is the same,' The forms of the verbs are much more 
difficult to identify, but amongst them are )[ X .^ F ^ 
eSwKt, edokf, 'gave,' X^^X *'*'^^' ^^^^' 'came out," and 
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ijj "P ^ |- "jT eSiSoro, dadetuy * was given.' With all these 
there are many words which cannot be at present identified 
with Greek, but which have come into the language from 
other sources, or conceal in their fonns Greek analogies 
which are not yet discovered, and more materials are still 
required for the interpretation of many words which must 
remain for the present problematical. Appended to this 
paper is a translation, as far as possible, of the text of the 
Dali Inscription, with its transUteration and the equivalent 
Greek forms of the commencement. 



Idaliou 
of Idalium 



Inscription op Dali. 

»5« ^ J) H H ('> 

dagataleu 
city 



Ok 
In the 



tea 
of the 



X F n ^'^ 

odi 
eighth 



tegsariku 
forty 



Puthagorau 
Pythagoras 

I" T 8 '^ + ^"^ 

basileus 
the king 

agodaUos 
city 



XFX(«) ^I>j^^^(7) 



idi 

year 



Kitites 
era of Cittiwn 



T Q A V i^ F X ^ I (^"> 

Ikidoslou 
being Ekatuslaos' 



|ii r^ (13) 

tes 
of the 



Stasiagoras 
Stasiagoras 



»J«+'S=T5^^") »J»A)(-f)K(^«> l"I>K^H>K<"*) 

opastu ineku Idaliis 

fo tJie Temple gave in remembrance to the Idalians 
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oiki di ex dipai 

tiouse the out of for tlie figure 



ex 
'wohich is in 

h 1 1- (") 



|U /j> (63) 

teB 
that 



basileos 
the king 



X F ^"^ 
di 

of 



• • 



alara 
alara 



dalani . et 

of the alara also 



tagodaliu 
the city 

);x^)a(¥>k('^«) 

es anou 
were 



P^ T 8 "S: + ^^^^ 
basileus 
the king 

opasti 
/o ternple 



»J«FIhF(«') 

dedotu 
w?erg grtven by 

agodalios 
the city 



difi teseku die 

of the goddess and to the shrine the goddess 



^ "P (61) 

deka 
ten 

pj/jN (64) 

tes 
of the 

pj qs (67) 

tes 
of 



basileos di ou aodi 

of the king of the which the same 



a . . pedodi 
gave 



di 
which 



doron 
9^A 



di 
the 
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ili di don dalani 

whole of the that of the alara 

otedes deteleumenou 

wa^ paid 

dipodi deksano tes iua 

for the expense they received of tlie .... 

uaas benonou iku badi 

ilie sons of Banonos of the house all 

* 

6es ek ikelu au 

her out of fit of what is 



«J« ^ 'S: T ^^^ 


P F >K (''^ »f» + 'S T 5^ (''^ 


tesiku 


edos 


opaatu 


to the shrine 


yearly 


temple 


P h X + ^^^^ 


1" F >K (^'^^ 


pj -p (100) 


bados 


edoB 


dis 


all 


f/i^ year 


of the goddess 



ex Denpasigoru debidu 

out of for \Deiii\opasigoras 

o ax ex km di 

or not out of debt the 
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(H ).( )i (»^) 


(H >K S^ d") 


X + ^X("«) 


- ax 


o - ex 


ikbi 


or not 


which is out 


has gone out 



deas tes opasti sas 

goddess of the for the temple of her 



P X F >K ("«) 



etos(i) 
for years 

^ "P (122) 

deka 
ten 



pj ^ -p (118) 

dis 
of the goddess 



depalaru 
and of the alara 



«(» ^ 'S T ^'"^ 

tesiku 
to the shrine 

/^^■^ (lao) 

basi 
all 



opasti tes ... alara 

temple of the ... 



alara 



,j, ^ ^x X f (129) T »J» X ^'"'^ X9X^ ^'^'^ 



tesiku 
shrine 



lUU 

of her 



om 



¥ V I- 'S: I >K ^^''> »5« + X T F ^^'^^ ♦{ » F ^'^^ 

Aisidoses ' dupatu du 

Isidoses paid which 



P ^ F ;) X (^^^ 

agodalios 
city 

♦f» F *£ T F ^'^^ 

damasidu 



pj ^ (134) 

des 
of the 



basileus 



Dukra 
of Teucer 



;^TIir(i3«) 

dipi 
for the statue 
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W r^ (142) 

ti 
which 

QJ /p (145) 

des 
of 

eti 



J 



(141) 




J 



(140) 



P T 8 'S: + ^**^ 

basileus 
tlie king 

opasti 
to the temple 



S X Q X ^'"^^ 

alara 
alara 

»IXAF>K(^«> 

idoke 
gave 

r^T;)X(^^^ 

agodalioB 



yearly 



ao 
which 



iodi 



deka 
ten 



talara 
alara 



dia-mou baeileos ha 



• • • • . \jj t,iic ivtnu 


X y (^^) 


dekru stoi 


di 


of the amount tlie portico 


for 


rH-k^'"'^ O^^^X^^^) »J«^\<«QTF('''^ 


ies iinanu dataluemenou 


the .... paid 




^.J^^^j. (164) O^X^il^h(^«^) 


^^ (162) 


dapedi dekaskano 


tas 


for the expense they received 


which 


rj)(^'^ ♦J* ^ :»: A X J) F (^«'^ 


\. ^ (165) 


ges degikamenii 


badi 


of the land ..... 


a// 
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gos tea desaiiioii iluru 

of the for tl,€ -ji/l 

edapoH tliB dcuifiaou 

the foundation of the goddess .... 



^ ^ ^ f (■■■ 

denasiu 



•}.;)TF<''' 



|U ^ (i;e) 



fuid o/tfie 



dctiokumas arulo dia 

Tiakamag - ■ . i of the goiid^^t 



J7IX 



(183) 



«>K« 


l"T.J<r(QXii<"" 


ik 


I, Ekimm 


ou( 0/ 


lie Hm„ 



baskalmi ges dcgikameuu 



dekaskano taa 

then assigned which 



TQAVT-fF'""' 

dan a pas kail hi 



Bauonos ikii Iwiti dap<idi 

Baiion of the honxe all for the expeme 

oodi ikelo mi uaoe 

wu* Ihoiujht fil of which the »on« 
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edoB opastu sas ek 

of the year temple her out of 



•J' + '£Tii<"°" |"F<""' 


l"l-X + 


opaatu deiiB 


bat OB 


for tlte temple of the goddeita 


„// 



i ix delta a(d)o ' ex-do 

or o^ of twelfth out of the 



X;)T<™> XF" 

tri do 



ex Ji-ka 

onl of lecrtth 

HMif'"' H>K'"* \|^X'"=' iHMS"' 

(j-ax ex eke o-ax 

or not out had or not 



edos opaBtii 

for 2/ears temple 



!17) 



xrxjt'' 



SISI 

Ihelr 



^ -p (281) 
deka 



'JiSXQTF™ 

depalaru 
onrf of the alara 



jl^^w 11, 



(824) 






■£X+<" 

basi 
all 

jm .(.SXQXV"" 

alani 
ulma 

0^I|-(») "^[.(m •J'FIhh'""' yX"'' 

tipu deka dedudu ex 

for the statue ten were given had 
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ImsUens 
the hini} 

tukatoii 



.Ick 

|U J(S33) 



diietiiiliou 



efiiilisiruep.i 
added ? 

agodalios 
cif;/ 

tlep-<lep-u idatou 



of Hie 



deas ID ass i enarkos 

o/ the goddess for the .... (Ac »ni&r 

P* X )a( T ^^"^ ^ V + '^^' I" h QI '^^' 

uaiB theske lBi(io8 

held his 

IsiidoB deas opeske au 

IsU of thf goddess promised which 

uaikiiioB sea theske 
hh held 

ai 1^ (!55) ^ V I- '"""' f yi '"'^' 4 V I- "°'' 



xr' 



il^SF'^ 



|U ^ J (257) I" P P 

(legos deas 

(Ae roo/ goddese 
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pj QN(262) p^ ^ X +^^^^^ »5« 5^ J) 'S T ^^^^ 

tes bikos o Pafiigoru 

of the Bikos ilie son of Pasigoras 

ek oibikos debidu 

out Bikos .... 

dia oi doron ioi os 

to the goddess the gift which 

iosi Idaliu 

thus of Idalium 

This interpretation of the Dali inscription must be con- 
sidered to some extent experimental, many of the words 
translated being only found in this inscription, and the sense 
given from their Greek analogies. The types have been 
specially cut for this Journal. 





HfeBR^O-yEGYPTIACA, 



Par F. Chabas. 



Btad 2h(I Jamary, 1S7B. 



On a d^jk sigual^ des cas tr^s-remarquableB d'analogie 
entre certains points de la doctriue morale des Egyptiena et 
de celle des laradlites. Ce fait ne peut d'ailienrs exciter la 
moindre eurprise. On t!Oii9oit aijj^nieiit que le d^veloppe- 
ment des germes religieux et raoraux, plac^ par le Cr6ateur 
au fond de la conBcience hiimaine, doit faire oaitre oes sortes 
d'aualogies. On les a cutiatateee, en effet, dans lea lois 
morales des uatiouR anciennes de civilisation avane^e, et 
on en a meme ddcouvert lea traces chez den peuplee qui 
n'avaient paa franchi les bornes de I'^tat sauvage. 

AuHsi, ce sujet ne m^riterait-il peiit-^tre pas ime mention 
Bpiciale, en ce qui conceme les rapports de I'Egypte antique 
avec le berceau de la Chrdtieot^, si I'identit^ d'expres- 
aiou ne rcndait pas plus significatives quelques-unes de cea 
analogies. 

Dana le coura de mee demiferes Teoherehea but les &Ti- 
tures hii5rogljpliiqucB, j'ai eu roccasion de reconnaitre im 
cas frappant qui a jusqu'i present ^cliapp^ h. I'attentioQ des 
Egyptologues. Le fait de la diffusion, d^s lea ipoqnes lee 
pine recul^es, dee grandes loie religieuaea et morales, dont 
Toubli entraine la ruine des eociet^s, eat d'lme importance 
considerable ; il oblige I'esprit de I'homme k se reporter k ce 
fonds commun d'origine divine, auquel la aagesse humame 
n'a rien pu aj outer d'essentiel. 

A ce point de vue, j'ai pena4 que ma petite d^converte 
n'^tait pas indigne de I'attention de la Soci^t^ d'Arcli^ologie 




^ibrcBO-^gtfpliaett. 

Biblique de Londre8. qui ni'a fait I'honneur de m'adiiiettre 
diina ses rangs, 

Je commencerai par I'expoee eommaire de denx autres 
caa d'analogie codoub depuis longtemps. 



La Charite. 



J 

Occidents et 



On Bait qiie, pour franchir les portea du ciel i 
prendre part i la vie divine, c.haque Egj-ptien mort. avait & 
snbir iin esamen e^vtre, et devait ^tro innocent^ de qiiarante- 
deux p^cli^ principaux, au cliatiment desqiiele pr^eidaient 
quarante-deux divinites, jur^ dea divines aaeiseB d'Osiria. 
Ce mythe, raal compriB par les Grecs, a ^te tranaforme par 
eiix en un tribunal humain charge de juger les d^fimts avant 
de lt!8 admettre k la B^pulture. Mais, dans la r^alit^, 
I'Egypte n'a jamaia eu d'iuatttiition de co genre ui pour les 
roiB, ni pour lea airaplcB particiUiera ; bona et mauvaie, tous 
avaient droit nux houunenrs funebrea et aux aSremoniea 
religieuses de rentri^e i. l'Iiypog<5e ; la juatipe hnmaine 
n'avait pas k iiitervenir, maia, derriere la porte du tombeau, 
la religion tnontrait a tous la justice di\-ine attendant le 
di^funt au sortir de la vie, et lui demandant de aes oeuvrea 
un uompte m^ticuleux. Seul, le juate voyait fi'onvrir devant 
lui les demeurea de la vie divine, d'oJi le p^cheur iStait impi- 
toyablemeot et etemellement ropousa^. 

Pour mentor ce titre de juste, il fallait n'avoir coramia 
ancune faute grave, ou tout au moine avoir racliet^ ees 
iniquit^s par I'acconiplisBement dea ceuvres et dee cer^monie* 
prescrites par la doctrine ; il fallait, en un mot, que le d^ftuit 
pdt declarer devant le sxiprSme tribunal qu'il n'avait paa 
oommia les quarante-deux p^ch^e dont nous venona de 
parler. C'eat ce qu'on a appel^ la confexnon n4galive. 

A cos quarante-deux tautes, capitales selon la doctrine 
antique, la conscience craintive dea Egyptiena en joignit 
Buccessivement un certain nombre d'autres, sans toutefois 
modifier I'arrangement special de la confessiun. L'enaemble 
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de cet examen de conscience, auquel est ordinairement jointe 
la sc^ne de la psychostasie, forme le chapitre 125 du Kituel 
ftin^raire. L'^tude de ce code moral eet d'un extreme 
int^rfit. 

Au nombre des vertus que le d^fiint devait avoir prati- 
quees, on doit a'attendru k rencoiitrer les bomies OBUvres 
wnverB le prochain, Elles s'y trouvent, en efFet, et ce ne fnt 
paB Bans (Amotion que CliampolUou duchiffra le premier dans 
U LivTP dea marts, ce tfimoignage que le ddfiint rend de lui- 



" J'ai donTif de» pains a taffatne, 

" de teau a lalUre, 

" de» vHement» au nu ; 

" i*n (igili ^ Cerranl."^ 
Ce 8ont pr^cis^ment les tennes dont Be sert le CUrist k 
regard deB elus :' 

" J 'at eu fain et votts viavez donn4 a manger ; 

'• J'ai eu soif et vouji mavet donn^ h Loire ; 

" J'ai eti errant et vou» mavtz donn4 aaile ; 

" J'ai tit4 TIM et voiis m'avez v^lu," 
Telle litait la formiile par laquelle leB Egyptiene aimaient 
k Be fiiire gloire de leur pi4t^ et de leur Henfaisance ; elle se 
rencontre dans les Rituels et siu' les atijles depuis le com- 
mencenicnt du auuvel empire ; il est probable qu'elle n'etait 
pas inconnue aux temps de I'ancien empire ; les termea en 
varieut fort peu; cepeudant, sur quelques monnments, 
d'autres vertus sont ^num^r^es, raaie lee secoiUH & la faim, k 
la Boit' et h. la niidit<^ ne Ront jamais oublics. 

Une variante ^nergiquemcut imag^e se lit Bur la st&le 
d'au nomm6 Petharpekbiot, publii5e par Diimichen (Kalend. 
InBch. pi. 4(j) : J'ai «(e? le pain de Cafanu', Teau de raltM. le 
vilement du nu, le remide du malade.* 

■ Lepeiiu. Todtenbuch.ch. 12S, 38. 

> Hittt. in, 35. 

' Porphjre & cannu uu moius daiu tea tniiti gGnGnm, la enpreme prifere 
des (i6fuots. Voici la Teraion qn'il en donne : O soleil, notre Seignenr, qui 
donaei la vie nui bommeB. racsTcz-moi et introduiaei-moi iHi]>rta de) diem de 
renfcr. xrec lesqualB je Tain habtter. J'ai toujouia respcclfi tes dieui de inee 
pSm, et, tanl. que j'ai t6cu dann le monde, j'ai honorfi coun qui ont angendrfi 
mon corps ; Je n'ni tufi aucun homniB ; Je n'ai point rioli do d£pAt, nifaitaacnue 
fauto irrepanible. (De nbstin. IV, 8.) 
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L'Obeissamoe Filiau:. 



Chez les Eg^-pfiene, plus encore que chez lea autr* 
peuples de I'antiquiti?, la faraille fonaait la base de I'orgini- 
eation socials ; la reli^on, dont la loi civile eanctionnait lea 
prescriptions, consacrait I'autorit^ patemelle. Saiis cesse 
aviv^s par les c^r^monies p^riodiques dea honneurs rendus 
aux mortB, lea liens de faraille se perp^tnaient de g^n^ration 
en gin^ration. De m^me que, dans I'ordre politiqae, le 
pharaon regnant (5tait regard^ oomme I' enfant des roie 
legitimes, ses pre d^c esse urs,' et leur rendait Thommage 
religieux, fjhaque Egyptien, dans le culte de famille, devait 
honorer ses ascendants pateruels et matemels, ^t ne mau- 
quait jamais d'associer a ee culte sa femme et ses eufante 
de tout age. C'eat aiiiai que le pass^ ae rattachait au 
pi'^-seut et & I'avenir par la chaine ininterrompue de la pi^t^ 
filiale. 

Aussi, le ctapitre dea devoirs dea enfants envei's lems 
parents ^tait-il I'un dee plus importants du code moral et 
religieux de I'Egypte. Cea de voire et les Wn^dictiona 
attauli^es '& leur obaervatioii sont trait^s en d(5tail dana le 
livre 6gyptien la plus v^n^rable qui soit parvenu jiiequ'i 
nous. .le veux parler du papyrus de Sentences et Maximes 
rapport^ de Thebes par M. Priese d'Avennea et donntS par ce 
savant voyageur k la Bibliotlitque Nationale de Paris. II 
eat aujoiu'd'hiii counu aous le nom de Papyrus Prinse et aueai 
de plwi ancien livre dv monde? Lea auteurs de cefte com- 
pilation vivaient au temps des pjramides, c'est-i-dire dana 
le quatri^me millinaire avant notre 6re; I'ex^eution matcrielle 

' Dea roia du hdutoI empire Bont reprSsentSs dana I' 
hommagr ntix pirei delfun pirea,ieYaTA\eiimAgeidei pharaoiu des d; 
iint6riourea iii»qu'i McniiB. 

' J'ni rendu tomptB de oet oitvroge dana la Reruo vLrcbfialogiqiie de Pari* 
(tomD XV, 1657), i>t j'ai donn^, dane le deuxibme volunip de la Bibliolhique 
Unitenelle lateniatioiiaie (FarU, 1870), une traduelioQ currigfic di-a ctwpitrot 
relatirB it la pi^l4 Bli&ls. 
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du manuscrit est d'lme dixaine de eificles plus modeme, 
ce qui la reporte eucore k plus de vingt si^cles avant 
iiotre 6re. 

Dane le tableau dee fdlicit^a promises an filB_ o Wissant, le 
philosophe ^gyptien met eu relief la longueur de la vie. 
Voici leB termee dont il se eert : 

" I^e fiU qui re^oit la parole de son pire deviendra tt'euar & 
cause de cela."* 

Dans un autre passage, il promet encore & Tenfant docile 
une vifillegse oAiMe* 

Le Decalogue s'exprime absoliimeut de la mfime mani^re : 
Honore ton pire et la m4re, afin que ta vie noit longue nur la lerrf. 

On trouvevait ati surplus dans I'Ecriture Sainte I'en- 
semble des pr^ceptee de la doctrine ^gyptiemie sur ce sujet 
important. Le livre de J^bub, fils de Sirach, y consacre tout 
via chapitre, dans lequel on trouve encore la longivitii 
promisf! comme recompense de I'obeiseance filiale : " Celui gai 
lumore eon pere et sa mere vivra (f MnC vie plu» Icn^ue."^ 



^ 
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De mfime que les Hebreux, lea anciens Egyptiena ^taient 
tres-enclins h appuyer de sermenta leurs affirmations. 
CmuinB on le fait aujourd'hui, comme toujourB, comme 
partout, ils juraient par Dieu et specialement par la vie de 
Dieu. Tel »5tait auesi le aerment habituel des lera^liteB. 
Mais les Egyptiens faiaaient un plus fri'quent usage du nom 
et des d^BignatiouB du roi, ce quaai-dieu sur la terre. 

La Thorali h^bratque n'interdisuit pas lea sermenta; elle 
ne prohibait que le paijure ;' mais I'usage abusif ou 
irreapectueux du nom de Dieu litaJt s^vferement reprimd : le 

' Popynu Prisiio, pi. XVI, lig. 6. 
» Ibid, pi. Xni, % 10. 
■ Ecdftsiutique, cb. 3, t. 6. 

* Kl »e fraffreriu pat U nom de Dieu pmir famtet^ (Eiode, th. 20, t. ?). 
TuiKjureraipiuparmDa <u>m pour le mentoage (Wvitique, cb. IS, T. 1!). 



blaspheme, hhp, ct la malediction, 3p3, etaient pimis < 
roort.' 

De phis, en dehors dee pr^ceptes de la Thorah, lea mi 
listes r^prouvaient I'ueage habituel den jurementa, qui 6\ 
dans les mceiire de la nation. Cest ce qu'exprime formelli 
ment J^sub, fils de Sirach : " Jurationi non assuescat 
tuum."' 

L'Evaiigile donne, sur ce point comme sur tons lee autres, 
la formule la plus parfaite : " Non jiirare omnino."^ 

Chez lea Egyptieue, TuBage des fonnulee d'auath^me et 
de malediction, I'emploi blasphdmatoire des nome divine et 
des formulee 8acr6es, lee juremejits habituels, Etaient igale- 
ment interdite par la loi rt-ligieuse. Cee eortes d'abue 
forment deux articles dans la confeition negative, dont nous 
avone parli5 aii paragraphe premier de ce memoire, D j a 
d'abord la malediction simple, sans drconstance aggraTante, 
desigaee par le mot Q ^, ehenti;* c'eet le vingt- 
huiti^me piche ;' puis la maUctiction par le roi, qui constitue le 
trente-cinquiiime p^ch^. L'^dltion de Turin j ajoute la male- 
diction par le pire.^ 

Nous pouvons done conclnre de cee faits qu'il existait 
entre les deux peuplca une grande similitude d'id^es sur 
Vobjet qui nous occupe; mais, encore ici. la reeeerablance 
e'acceiitue d'une mani&re bien extraordinaire par I'identite 
d'expression que m'a foumie un texte hieratique- appartenant 
au Mus^e Britannique. 

Ce texte fait partie du recueil d' Inscriptions but matit-ree 
duree, la demi^re en date des excellentee et magniHques 
publications de ce Mueee.' II eet iuscrit au revere d'un 
fragment de pierre calcaire dont la face principale porte une 
inscription de quatorze lignes, oil ee liaeut les reates d' 

' Writique, ch. 2*, t. 16. 16, 

I Eci'lfisiaBtique, oh. 23. t. 9. 

<■ St. Mfttbieu, cb. 6, i. 83. 

' Ce mot dfisigue aussi lea foriculei d'adjuratian magique emplojioe 
lea maladloB et les dangers. Vojei 8. Birch, traduction lie Tadtenbuoli, Bl 
Egypt's Place, T, page S66, Na. 28. 

' Lepttiiu, TodKnhuch, ch. 125, 20. 

" Ibid., oh. 12B, 27. 

f PI. XVIU, Ho. 6631. 
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correepoudance d'uffaires officii'liee entre fonctionnaires. 
Aucune coniiexion n'exiBte eutro lu eujet de eette correspoa- 
dance et recriture du revei-s, qui aeule doit nous oecuper ici, 
et qui compreud eeulement une pensde pliiloBophiqne, corree- 
pondant eana doute aux pi-^occupations du- scribe qui I'a 
tracee. Peut-etre dovait>-il y avoir une e^rie de penat^es du 
m€me genre, dont la premiere seule aurait ^t^ ^crite ; la 
dispantion du premier mot et deux petites lacunes dane le 
texte laissent la chose ind^cise ; maia lea modificationa que 
poarrait n^cesaiter une restitution des parties frustefi, autre 
que celle que je propose, ne toucheraieiit en rieu an aena du 
pr^cepte, ni k la circonstance que ce pr6cepte eat cit6 d'aprfea 
dee Merits anciens. Cette obaervation faite, voici ce que j'y 
lifi: 



Un pi-Kcepte 



junle et vrai df doctrine! ' 



qui eift diiii'i hif (k-ritu (iiicienn I'xt : \i! 

lance pas ta houehp. en jufeiiwnt'i.' 

Ceat la maxime de TEccl^aiastique : " Jurationi now assitet- 
Mt OS txtum"; elle a it^ Merits sur le caillou de Londrea par un 
scribe qui vivait environ douze si^clea avant notre tre ; maia 
elle est attribute par lui a des doctrines ^crifes, qui ^taient 
alors conaid^r^es comme bien plus anciennea. Cea antiques 
^■criture* et Its paroles Jf.it hommes (Cmttre/ois sont aaaez eouvent 
cities dans lea textea de I'^poque pharaonique. II n'eat pas 
m^diocrement remarquable que, trente-ciiiq eifecles avant 
notre fere, I'autoriti dea masimea morales ffit d^jii plac^e sous 

' litttniempul, de bonne pnroU. Lfs inaiimee uontles du Papyrus Prisne 
■ont aOHii >ppel&>a prteeplu da bonie parole. 

' Dea juatifi rations philologiques oe peuTcnt trouver plane il^[. TeipU^ue 
■eulemact que fidiotume lancer ta bovcAe a dea analogues en Ggyphicn. On 
diwut Dotamroent lanctr dei parolei el ae lancrr, ft pou pris a,yec te mfime imB 
qu'en franijaih. Toyei Mfilnngee SgjptienB, sSrie III, tome 1 , p. 139. 



la reeommandiition de traditions 8«!culaire8, Nous i 
aucun moyeii d'apprecier cet flge priraitif de la civitisatioj 
^gyptienne ; dis qti'elle se r^v^le k nous par sea moi 
nouB trouvoiia I'Egypte en pleine poeaeesion de sa civiliB 
tion, de Bes dogmes compliqiii^s et de son ^critnre merveil- 
leuse ; dejh elle nouB semble refroidie dans le tnoule hi^ra- 
tique qui I'a couserv^e quatre mille ana, et duqnel elle n'eet 
sortie que pour se dissoudre et disparaitre de la sc^e ( 
raonde. 

Chez ce peuple si remarquable, la loi religieuse domiu 
la loi civile, si meme elle ne la renipla^ait pas entiireraenS 
On est done naturellement conduit k penser que la d^feni 
de faire abus du nom du pharaou n'^tait pas simplemenl 
comminatoire. Cette deduction eat pleiaement justifi^e j 
un teste bi^ratique appartenaut au Musee de Turin et r^cem 
ment mis au jour par MM. Pleyte et Rossi.' 

Ce texte fait partie d'uue s^rie de documents official 
dat^s de I'an 29 d'un roi de la XIX* ou de la XX* djnastii 
et consistant en rapports sur les affaires du Kber, c'eat- 
dire du qiiartier des tombeaux et dos temples fiin^raires d^M 
Thebes. Ces rapports, qui se suivent & des dates rapppc 
ch^es, relatent les faits qui devaient €tre port^s k ta conuaift 
Bance des officiers du quartier et du magistrat eup^rieur dffi 
la ville ; ils out la teneur de uotes de police ; on j trouvi 
la constatatioii de I'ouverture des clotures, dee mesuree prises 
pour les approvisionnements, Texposfi des plaintes de la 
population ouviiere du Kber, eurtout k propos de ritisufE- 
sance de iiourriture, le signalement des crimee et d^lita, 
detoumements, vols, viols, refiia de travail, etc., et quelqtu 
fois rinritation de d^fi^rer les coupablea k la justice. 

Voici la traduction littirale du rapport dat6 du 3 de phi 
m^not : 

" Lea ouvriers install^s au Kher ont ouvert les barrifere 

" Lea troie Hutou (sergents, eurveilUiats) sont partis pooicV 
les approvisionnements. 

" L'ouvrier M^sou. file d'.Aanebhtou, a dit: rAugustec 
Celui qu'Ammon dilate I Le Souverain Royal I Celui donli4 
lea volont^s sent plus fortes que la mort ! 
' Lea Papjrus de Turin, pi. 43. 
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" Je porta aiijourd'hui I'atraire devant le sup^neur. Qu'il 

se Boit coucli^, je I'ai dit a sea compagnons ; mais il 

ne m'appartient pas de Je faire cb&tier poor son jurement 
par le noiu du pharaon." 

Ce texte est fivcilement lisible dans toutes ses parties 
except^ dans les groupes que j'ui reiidua par : je lai dit h sea 
compofjnons. Ce merabre de phrasp pr^seiite quelqiie incerti- 
tude. Maia on voit par I'aiTangement du contexte que deux 
eepdces de d^lita BOut reproch^s k I'oiivrier M^bou. Le 
premier consiete en ctt qu'il g'eit couchS; c'est TexpreBBioii 
habituelle pour indiqner le refiis de travail. On la rencontre 
souvent daas lea ordres relatifs i 1' organisation des chantiers 
et dans lea rapports des surveillaiits. Un autre papyrus de 
Turin notamment preacrit k un fonctionnaire de (aire en 
Borte que, panni lea ouvriers, il n'y en ait pas qui restent 
couches pendant que les autres travaillent. Lcs ouvriers 
qui se couchent pour ne pas travailler et ceux qui prennent 
vacance sont sigual^a en maintes occaaioaa par les agents 
pr^pos^ aux travaux.' 

Poui' ce delit de paresse, lo rapporteur a pu prescrire la 
repression niiceasaire ; c'eat uuiquement but ce point secon- 
daire qu'il subaiste qut'lque incertitude dans le texte. 

Mais k I'egard du deuxi^me m^fait, le jurement par le nom 
du roi, la gravite du eas d^paesait la competence de notre 
Bcribe ; il porte I'aHaire devant le sup^rieur, qui ^tait le Dja 
ou pnifet de la ville. 

Dans mou travail sur le papyrus Abbott, j'ai diacut^ les 
attributions de divers fonctionnaires participant k 1' adminis- 
tration de la justice en Egypte. Les papyrus de Tiu-in 
confirment mes observations sur cet important sujet. La 
science possede aujourd'hui une a^rie assez considerable de 
documents qui s'^clairent mutuellement ; c'est par un travail 
comparatit aur ces vieux titres que j'ai pu r^nssir h discemer 
la porti5e exacte des phrasea coiu-tes et sana coherence appa- 
rente qui m'ont livr^ un fait int^ressant pour I'histoire dee 
moeurs du peuple igyptien. 

Je demande gr4ee pour ees explications qui ne touolient 
D Oatraoon de la Collection Oaillaud, Zeitaohnft de 
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pas directement k mon Bujet. Dans I'^tat actuel de la 
science du d6chiffi:ement des hi^roglyphes, 11 est encore 
indispensable que les traducteurs montrent qu'ils ont suivi 
les rfegles de la critique philologique. Cette marche £tait 
ici d*autant plus n^cessaire que M. Pleyte, dans ses Notices- 
sommaires, a donn6 une id^e di^^rente du texte que je viens 
d'expliquer. 



ChdloTirdur-SaSney 

20 Jmllet, 1871. 





CYRUS THE SECOND. 

Concerning Cyrjis, non of Cambt/ses king of Persia and of 
Mandane daughter of Astyagen, wlto overthrew Babylon 
and released the Jews : as distinguished from Cyrus father 
of Carnbyses, who conquered Aeti/ages, and founded the 
Empire of the Medea and Persians. 

BT J. W. BOSANQDET, F.B.A.S. 
Rmd 6lh March, 1S7S- 

There is no more interoating or intricate period of Asiatic 
history witbin the range of Biblical Archeeology, or one more 
worthy of inve-etigation by this Society with a view to ita 
true chronological arrangement, than that which embraces 
the rise of the empire of Babylon on the mine of the Assyrian 
empire: the downfall of Babylon under the hand of Cyiiis 
son of Carabyees king of Persia : and the re-establishment of 
the Jews in Palestine by Darius, after an exile of seventy 
years in the rogiona beyond the Euphrates. 

This interesting period appears to me to be comprehended 
with exactness within one centuiy of years : beginning with 
the memorable date of the solar eclipse of the year B.C. 585, 
commonly called the eclipse of Thales, soon after which 
Nineveh fell and Babylon came into the ascendant : and 
ending with a date almost equally woll defined, viz., that of 
the death of Darius sou of Hystaspes, either at the close of 
the year b,c. 485, or early in the year 484, at the age of 72, 
as Ctesias relates. And this great king Darius, I assume, as 
a fundamental point in the chronological an-angeraent herein 
proposed, to be identical with " Darius son of Ahasuenis of 
the seed of the Medes," of the Book of Daniel (Dan. ix. 1). 

Three illustrious piinces in succession, viz., Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Cyrus, and Darius, occupy the ground of Asiatic history 
during these hundred years, the first and last of whom are 



Ct/nui Vus Steond, 

■well known to all the worH from authentic luBtory 
the history of the second, viz., IJyroB son of Cambyees and 
Handane, has been ao thrust into shade, that, except for the 
accurate researches of Xenophon, set forth iu his admirable 
CyropBedia, all trace of this distinguished character might 
have been lost for ever in obeeurity and myth. The dis- 
tinguishing feature which truly marks the century, though 
passed unnoticed by the Greek historians, is the continuous 
and irresistible progress of a religious revolution in the East : 
bringing about first the overthrow of the whole Pantheon of 
Assyrian and Babylonian idolatry : then the iuti-oduction bjt' 
Zoroaster of a more spiritual and eiJightened worship a\ 
Media and Persia : and lastly the re-establishment and 
cognition of the pure worship of Jehovah, by the public 
proclamation of Darius son of Hystaspes — " of the seed of 
the Medes," as distinguished from the seed of the Chaldeana 
— towards the end of his life, " that in every dominion of wfi\ 
kingdom men fear and tremble before the God of Danielji 
for he is the living God " (Dan. vi, 26), 

The first great character, as I have said, which appears 
upon the scene ie the powerful Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon. And his first regnal year, after the death of his 
father Nabopalaesar, at the close of whose reign Nineveh 
was destroyed, must he placed as beginning in the month 
Nisau of the year B.O. 581 : in conformity with the reckoning 
of the Jewish historian Demetrius, who wrote in the third 
century before Christ, and in opposition to the reckoning of 
Ptolemy the Alexandrian astronomer, who wrote about the 
beginning of the third century after Christ, and who placed 
the first year of Nebuchadnezzar in the year B.C. 604. The 
reign of this king, which occupies not less than 43 years of 
the whole century, I must beg you also to accept as a fiinda*! 
mental and immovable period in my arrangement, from 
which I cannot swerve, and upon the correctness of which, 
or otherwise, my whole scheme of reckoning either stands 
falls. Nebuchadnezzar died, therefore, after completing 43 
fill! years on the throne, as Beronus attests, in the course of 
the year B.C. 538. Beneath this mighty king the gods of 
Assyria — Assur, San, Shamas, Vul, lehtar, Ninip, NergaV 
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Nuechu or Nisroch, and a host of minor del ties— bowed down 
before the gods of Babylon, Bel, Nebo, aud Merodach : while 
to all biimiin appearance even Jehovah himself and hie holy 
temple at JeruBalcm were subjected to the same dishonour, 
a« if unable to stand in the presence uf these mighty ht-atlicn 
deities; and his humbled worshippers were Bcjvttered as 
exiles throughout the East. But the ways of Jehovah are 
not the ways of man, and accordingly, as has frequently 
happened in similar periods of history, before a quarter *f a 
century had passed, we liud the minds of the less enlightened 
Babylonians yielding before the vigour and intoUigence of 
the captive race. Under the mysterious influence of the 
Hebrew captive Daniel, now " ruler over the whole province 
of Babylon, and chief of the governors over all the wise 
men of Babylon" — the presiding genius as it were of the 
century — a change cime over the mind of this great heathen 
monarch, who not long before his death is found lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, " to bless the Most High, aud to praise 
and honour Him who liveth for ever, whose dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, aud his kingdom fi'om generation to 
generation" (Dan, iv, 34). This act of recognition of the 
power of Jehovah by the Icuig of Babylon closes as it were 
the first scene of the religions drama of the century. 

The second illuatrious character, opening the second 
scene, is Cyrus son of Cambyses king of Persia, grandson of 
Astyages, whose history, as distinguished from that of Cyrus 
fiither of Cambyses, is the object of our present searc^h. And 
taking for granted the two cardinal points ' of the proposed 
rfcotified chronology, viz., the 43 years' reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar ending in the year B.c,538, and the identity of "Darius 
the Medo " with the son of Hystaspes, the outline of the 
history of the rise and reign of this second Cyrus, as collected 
from Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldean authorities, will neces- 
earily be nearly as fullowa. Astyages his grandiiither had 
died in B.C. 539, and Cyrus I, the father of Cambyses, by 
whom Astyages had been overthrown, had died abuut the 

' tlieite two points lima been fully diacuMed in mj Bork " Mpssiuli tho 

Prmce," anil lo e. Chronological Apptndii to Mr. Q. Smith's " AnnaU of 
Aiaurbauip&l." 
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year B.C. 536, after reifpiing thirty years, as will l>e presei 
ebown. And this rude Persian chieftain, wlio first brotlj 
empire to tlie Persians, left his dominions divided, eitlici| 
Ctf^eias lylatos betwei;n his two bodb, Cambyees the i 
and Tany-Oxarces, or Oxares the yoiinger; or as Xenophf 
think less correctly, states, between Carnbysee his Bon, J 
Cy-Axares, or Axaree eon of Astya^ee the Mede, thaO 
the maternal rather than the paternal uncle of Cyrus II. 
Oxares, or Axares, ho assigned the eastern division of his 
empire, corapreht'iiding the extensive provinces of Bactria, 
Choramnia, Partlua, and Cannania, reaching from the Oxuii 
and the borders of India' to the Persian Gulf: and thia 
prince manifestly, by title, by territory, and by position in 
■history, can be no other than Achsnnis, or Ahasiienis.* of the 
book of Esther, who reigned over 127 provinces from India 
to Cush, or Chushiatan (tiJ'IS njn ITTTO 'ilTO'^). in whose 
reign Mordecai the Jew was captive, and the seat of whose 
government was at the third royal palace of the euipiro, Suea. 
The title of King of Persia, together with the westorn pro- 
vinces, fell to the share of Cambyses, as liead of the family of 
the Achtemeuidie. It will be usL'fiil to bear in mmd as wo 
proceed this division of the empire into two parts, at the time 
of the accession of Cambyses, which Herodotus has left un- 
noticed. He seems to have been nninfonned of the existence 
of this great eastern monarch Cyasares, and his qneeii' 
Hadassah, or 'Atossa, who shared the empire with OambyBes. 
The coming of " a Persian Mule " against Babylon, at 
the instigation of a Mede, that is, of this Cyaxares, had buen 
announced to the Babylonians by the dying king Nebuchad- 
nezzar. KB close at hand in tlie year BC. 538. So Bavs 
Megasthenes, as quoted by Abydenus, — " It is related by 
the Chaldeans that having aarended his palace, Ids mind was 
inspired by some god; and that he spoke thus: — *0 BaW- 
lonians, I Nabuchodrossor foretell to you an impencU 
calamity, wliich neither Behis the author of our race, l 

' Ku/iot K ^f'X^oii' itktvrav Kaixdiirr]!' /liv riW wp&Tov viov jSoi 
Tartppigu/wijv 6< rin viiiTipov iiiiaTtjirt StOTroTtjt S'ltTpiar (koi t^i X''P°t) ""' 
Sopa/iH'ojj. «ol nupfliun Knl Ko/j^ioi'.'uK— MiiUer'H " Ctesiiia," Diilot. |). 47, 

' U iinkhihatamh, king of the Medci.—B Bhutan Inwriplioi 
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Qrieeii Beltis could persuade the Fates to avert. A Periian 
Mule Bhall come, who with the aaeistance of your gods shall 
place a yoke upon your neck: with whom a Mede, the glory 
of Assyria, shall be allied.' Having thus foretold the coming 
event, he swddenly disappeared." ' 

Croesus king of Ljdia, seeing now that both Aetyagea, 
and Cyrus who hiid overthrown him, were dead, anJ misin- 
terpreting the oracle of Delphi, which liad been nghtly 
understood by Nebuchadnez7«ir, and which informed him of 
tlie coming reign of a. " Mule " in Media, immediately invades 
that kingdom with the hope of annexing it to Lydia. 
Cyaxarea, or Tanyoxares, kuig of the Medes, sends forthwith 
to Cambyses for assistance, and the forces of Media and Persia 
having been placed under the command of Cynis son of 
Cambysee, now not more than twenty-five years of age, 
and as yet having no kingly authority, Cyrna perfonns Iris 
first great exploit by overthrowing Croesus in a pitched 
batlle on the plains of Pteria, which was soon followed by 
the capture of Sardis and the kingdom of Lydia, in b c. 535. 
From henceforth Cjtus began "to be reckoned amongst kings. 
He was now king over the Lydiana and Armenians, and soon 
after over the lonians and Cappadocians. and Media also, 
which he received as a dowry with the daughter of Cyaxarea, 
and other eastern conquests : and he reigned for twenty-niue 
years, as Herodotus atfirms, even till the year B.C. 50C. After 
the settlement of the affaire of Sardis and Asia Minor, which 
consumed perhaps two years, say .534, and 533, he led hia 
.■irray against Babylon. This city we are told remated his 
attack for a great length of time, and was taken at last by 
stratagem, as described by Herodotus and Xenophon, in the 
year B.C. 530, This first capture of Babylon by the Persians 
fell, therefore, as we are told by Xenophon, within the reigns 
of Cambyses king of Persia and Cyaxarea king of Media. 



■ McTQ if, \iytT<a vptit SaKiamv, oic avaffac in\ ri |3a<7tX^(a rctTeo;(fStii) 
8t^ OTttf 8^, (pSiy^ii/iinn St rlniv, OJtdi «yi No/3oi;roSpcIo-irop, u Bu/SvXeinoI, 
T17P f/jX^Dvaaf iifiiv npoayyfXXu ov^ffmpifv .... .'Hff( TifpiTrjr fifiiGvos, Toimv 
vlHTtpami lluipoai, xP'^'P""" "^I'l^X""'"' ' •'"'''f" S< (ovXhoi't' ' oB 6^ 
avvaiTias iotih M^iijt, to Aaaipiov oCx^fo - . . . 'O fitV Bimriaat n 
iji^MOTo.— Euseb. Pnep. Ev.iiig. U. 41, 
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The marked feature connected with thiH siege was i 
entrance of tlie army tlirough the dry bed nf the Euphrates 
into the city. We all remember the beantiful passage of the 
Hebrew poet and prophet when speaking of the overthrow 
of Babylon, in alliifiion to this tsvent, beginning with the 
wurds— '"Sing, oh ye heavens, for Jehovah hath done it: 
shout ye lower parts of the earth : break forth into singing 
ye moiuitainB " — and ending with these words — " That saith 
to the deep, be dry, and I will dry np thy rivers : that saith 
of CyrUB, lie is my shepherd, and shall perforin all my 
pleasure : even saying unto Jerusalem, thou shalt be built ; 
aud to the temple, thy foundations shall be laid. Thus saith 
Jehovah to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have 
bolden, to subdue nations before him ; and I will loose the 
loins (if kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates; and 
the gates shall not be shut." (Isaiah xliv, 23; xlv, 1). This 
passage, as fiir as regards the drying up of the rivur. and 
the uushut gates, refers no doubt to the first taking of 
Babylon in B.C. 530. C'ynis, however, did not at tliis time 
assume to himself the title of king of Babylon, so setting at 
deSance the supremacy of his father Cambyaes. On the con- 
trary, Xenophon describes him at tliis time as in every way 
submissive to the will of his father. The year 530, oidy 
thirty-three years after the fall of Jerusalem, is too early for 
his proclamation, styling himself ruler over " all the kiugdums 
of the earth."' Aud tbe words referring to the builduig of 
Jei-usalem, I think, apply to the time when Cyrus a second 
time conquered Babylon, after the death of Cambyses, as 
related by the Chald^-an historians, Megasthenes, and Berosiis. 
For Nabouidus, or Nabouidoehus,* the satrap or governor of 
Babylon, set over that city by Cyrus in B.C. 529, after his 
conquest of Babylon for. and with the army of Cambyses, 
had revolted and seized the throne of Babylon in the year 
B.C, 522, that is at the time of the general revolt of the 
empire from (Jambyses after liis disasters in Egypt ; when 
"Persia and Media, and the other provinces " went over to 
Gomates the Maginn, as related by Herodotus, and as 
spoken of iu the Behistfln Inscription. Nabnnidus we are told 
' Em i, E. ' Met^lheoea nriles Nabonedoclius, Ftolom; Nsbaiiudin*, ^h 
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retained posKOBMion of Babylon, (with one aliort interval, per- 
haps, of 8nbmi(inion to Darius in B.C. 511) and 520), till liis 
seventeenth ynnr, even till four yeara after the death of 
Cambysefl in 518: when Cyrus, being firmly eetahlished in 
the north-t'ustern provincee, brought up his army against 
bini in n.C. 513. Nabonidus flod at onto to Borsippii. and 
Burreudered withpnt a siege. And Cyrus, mindful perhaps 
of former friendship and assistance — when probably in 
B.O. 3.^0 during the conspiracy against Laborosoarchod he 
had, as the head of the conspiracy, contrived that the-gates 
of the Euplirates should be left unclosed — now pardoned his 
rebellion, and appointed him governor of Carmania, one of 
the provinces, us we have seen, of the eastern division of 
the empire. And now let it be particularly observed, that 
Kabonidus, who was thus placed in power in proidmity to the 
prince of the province of Persia, was not suffered to remain 
as governor in Carmania by "king Darius." Megasthenes, 
speaking of Nergalnharezar, the successor at Babylon of 
Evilmcrodach, writes — " Nabonodochuni in regni solium 
evehi juasit, ad quern nnllo modo pertinebat. Cui Cyrns, 
Babylone capt4, Carmanite prineipatum dedit, Darius rex de 
regione depulit ali quant ul um " (Kuseb. Arm. Aueh. p. 30). 
So that Darius, not Cambyses, would appear to have Ijeen the 
successor, if not the contemporary of Cyrus, according to the 
reckoning of Megaethenes. Whether tliis act of Darius took 
place during the lifetime of Cyrus, or after his death, does 
not however clearly appear. If, as I suppose, it occurred 
during his- life, it would show that rivalry had commenced 
between Cyrus and Darius, as heads of the two brauches of 
the fiimily of the AchBemenidie, as early as the year fl.c. 513- 
Now it was in the year 513 when Nabonidus surrendered 
to Cyrus at Borsippa, 1 think, that Cyrus first aesumcd 
the title of "king of Babylon,"' and issued his proclamation 
releasing the ^ews, and commandiug that the temple of 
Jerusalem should be rebuilt: saying "Jehovah the God of 
be'iven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth." He 
then laid siege to Babylon, which wo are told by Berosus 
was not taken till after much trouble, that is to say, till the 



year B.C. 510, aftL-r wliicli he continued to reign noi 
than three years, and died in B.C. 506. Cyrus had now" 
accomplished hie di3.-stined task. The gieat gods of Babylon, 
before whom the gods of the nations had faQen, had now in 
him been cast down before the "anointed" of Jehovah. 
" Bel bowed down, Nebo stooped," and " Merodach was 
broken in pieces."' The way was prepared for the spread of 
the more spiritual worship of the Magi under the symbol of 
perpetual fire," in some measure reHembling the perpetual 
olFering by fire in the temple of Jerusalem; the doctrines, of 
the supremacy of one Eternal Being, of the immortality ot 
the Boul, of the resurretrtion of the body, and of the reward 
of the virtuous in a futurti state, were promulgated in Media 
and Persia ; and the re-eetablishment of the worship of 
Jehovah at Jerusalem was decreed. Up to this time Cyrus 
seems to have prospered in all his undertakings. Eveiy 
thing waa contentraeut within the provinces subject imme- 
diately to his own paternal govenimont. Even during the 
convulsion which shook hin father's portion of the empire 
to pieces in B.C. 522, we read of no disturbances in Lydia, 
Ionia, Cappadocia, or Armenia, nor till the time of the revolt 
of Aristagoras, and the burning of Sardis by the Atheuiana 
and lonians in b.c. 603, about three years after his death. 
He was sole and rightful heir to the whole of his father's 
dominions, in addition to his own, in B.C. 518. Nevertheless, 
in his latter years he seems to have come into rivalry, if not 
into collision, with the ambitious sun of Hystaspes. Darius 
we know had, as early as the year B.C. 535, when oiily twenty 
years of age, been accused of plotting against the throne of 
the elder Cyrus and his son Cambyses. On the revolt of the 
empire from Cambyses in B.C. 522, he appears to have made 
himself master immediately of the province of Persia, as he 
tells us plainly in his inscription — ■> This is what was done 
by me before I became a kiug."* And on the death of 
Cambyses he was unquestionablyrecognised by the Egyptians 

' Jm. 1. 2. 

' In llie Slit jeac of l.he rejgn of Cyrus, king CjruB commauiled that (lie 
)ioua« of JuhoTsh at Jurusalcm should be built ag&in, ichere they do •Bcrifioo 
with euntiniinl Era. — 1 Esdras xi, 24. 

• Bohirtlln Intcription. Journal R. AiialiD Soe., Vol- », Part i, p. a 
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as kiag of Egypt, as proved by the Apia tablets, aud probably 
also of Syria. Again, at a atill later date, probably after tlie 
deati of Cyrue. he writes — " This is what I did before I seized 
the kingdom."' His policy and religious opinions eeein to 
have been tbe reverse of those of Cyrus. Cyrus is described 
by Xeuoplion as showing favour and reverence on all occa- 
«ioii6 towards tlio Magi, and we may preeuiae, therefore, that 
he was a promoter of the religious movement of his time 
in Media. He openly proclaimed his recognition of Jehovah 
us the " God of heaveu," and we aru told that he had seen 
and understood the words of the Hebrew prophet,' — "I am 
Jehovah and there is none dse, I fonn the light, and create 
darkness. I make peace, and create evil. I Jehovah do all 
those things .... I have made the uai-th, and created man 
upon it" (Isaiah xlv, 6, 7, 12); which words are evidently 
Bpokeii in contrast to the Magiau dualistic doctrine of Ormazd 
and Ahrimaii. light and darkness, good and evil. Darius, 
on the otiier hand, publicly proclaimed upon the rock his 
abhorrence of the Magian innovations. Ho worshipped 
mdeed "the great god Ormazd" with zeal and sincerity, 
according to the ancient rites. But he tells us how the state, 
according to his judgment, had become heretical and abound- 
ing in lies during the temporary nupreiiiacy of the Magi: 
how he put to death Gomatca the Magiau: and how he set 
himself against, and reversed the rites and ordinances which 
the Magi had introduced. And ae if in coimter proclamation 
to the decree of Cyrus, and to the claims of Jehovah, soon 
after the death of Cyrus, but probably long before his own 
death, he set up at Alwtuid in Media, and also ou bis sepulchre 
at Nakkeh-i-Rustam, this inscription, — "The great god 
Ormazd (he it was) who gave this earth, who gave that 

heaven, who gave mankind, who gave life to mankind, 

who made Darius king .... king of all inhabited cotmtries." ' 

The proclamation of Cyrus for the re-estabhshmcat of 

the temple of Jehovah, and the replacement in Judea, iu 

the province of Syria, "on this side the river" (Ezra iv, 16), 

1 Toiimal Kojsl Aai»lic Sot'ielj, Vol. ly, Part i, p. 103. 

»J(i-o|.h. Am. li, 1,2, 
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where Dariua, ae I have aseumed, affected siipremiicy, 
Bome fifty thousfind Hebrews devoted to hie service, 
worshippers of "Jehovah God of heaven," was iiatQi 
distnateful to him. "Theadvereariea of Judah aitd Benjamu 
(iv, 1) were roused Had on the alert to obstruct the buildin| 
And, what is moat remarkable, this decree of the victorious 
Cyi'ua, the supreme absolute sovereigh of the empire, as also 
the laws of the Medes and Persians " which cannot be altered,* 
were not only opposed but effectually set aside, "all 
days of Cyrus king of Persia, even until the reigu of Dt 
king of Persia" (Ezraiv.o). Some more than usually poti 
influence must have been at work on this occnsion to counter- 
act the policy of the great king of Babylon: and there is 
every reason to believe that the promoter of the opposition 
was Darius himself For we read in the Book of Daniel 
(x, 1 — 13). that "in the third year of Cyrus king of Persia," 
that is when king of Babylon (Ezra v, 13), B.C. 511, " the printie 
of til Q kingdom of Persia" had set himself in opposition 
to the earnest wishes of Daniel (that he might go up to 
Jerusalem to fulfil the decree of Cyrus ?), and this " prince 
of Persia " is spoken of almost immediately after as " Darius 
the Mede" (x, 20; xi, 1), that is Dai-ius sou of Uystaspes. 
Moreover, Daniel adds, that on the refusal of his petition he 
"remained there with the tings of Persia," in the plural; 
showing that Cyrua in his thiid year over Babylon was not 
sole, though supreme sovereign in Persia. " So it (the work 
of the temple) ceased unto the second year of the reigu of 
Darius king of Persia" (Ezraiv, 24). The decree of Cyrus, 
therefore, remjiined in abeyance for twenty years, fi^ora the 
year B.C. 51 1 to 492. For this second year of Darius is not his 
second year as king of the province of Persia, B.C. 520, when 
Cambyaes was yet alive and tarrying in Egypt, but his second 
counted from the time "when he was made king over the 
realm of the Chaldeans," B.C.493 (Dan.v, 31; ix, 1). 

Now, who were the reigning princes in Babylon and Peraia| 
dming this interval of abeyance of the decree of Cynufl 
Ezra, who was living at Babylon at the time, and who wrote 
thia part of his book in the language of Babylon, is unques- 
tionably the best historical witness on the subject. And it Is 
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Viefore hia tcfitimmiy that tbtj common scheme of rcckoning^J 
entwely falls to pieces, for want of the elightcst support. We;l" 
are commonly taiiglit to believe that Camhysfs and SmerdiffS 
were the tinge who opposed the building of the temple^T 
and such indeed must have been the fact, if the decree o^ I 
Cyrus had been issued iii the year B.C. 538, But if so, why 1 
does not Ezra say so ? Ezra does not say so, clearly because 
he is speaking of a time after the death of Cambyses. For 
he names Ahaaucrus, and Artaxerxes, as the olwtructors of 
the wort, that is Xerxes and Artaxerses, probably one and-" J 
the same king, Xerxes being his true name as used "in the f 
beginning of his reign,"' that is before he actually came to j 
the throne, and Ai-tjixerxes being the title winch be assumed 
when first associated with his father in the government a 
king, as attested by the Septuagint version, or paraphrase of 
Daniel v, 3], " KaX 'Apra^ep^ijs 6 ra>v JHi/Sow TropeXa/Se r)}v 
^ofTiXelav, KaX Aapeiof Trkt^pTji twc tjfiepoty leai ei/Sofor iv y^pet" 
that is when Darius ivaa about ''three score and two ycnra 
old," in B.C. 493. So that the testimony of EzraisdcBtnictive j 
of the common reckouiug, as showing that the opposition to j 
the decree of Cyrus was carried on during the government 
of Xerxes, and yet also during the reign of Darius, that ia, 
as 1 have said, between the years b.g, 511 and 493. Accord- 
ingly we find the people of Samaria, and Artaxerxes himself, 
speaking in their letters of " t/ie kimjg " of Persia in the plural 
(Ezra iv, 13, 22). And the natiu'e of this plurality of kings 
ia explained by Darius, to whom the question of rebuilding . 
was referred, when he speaks of "the king and his sons," as I 
to be prayed for in the fiitnre services of the temple : 
(vi, 10, 14). So that the obstruction of the building took 
place at a time when the sons of Darius were of sufficient age I 
to take part with their father in the government. It is simply \ 
idle and perverse, therefore, to close the eyes to this ei-idenoe ' 
of Ezra, and to say that it was Cambyses who obstructed the 
building, uuder the name of Artaxerxes. The testimony of ' 
Ezra is so distinct, that the opposition to the enlightened , 
policy of CyniB concerning the building of the temple of ■ 
Jehovah, took place while Arta-Xerxes, or Xerxes, was in 
' 'rhCBame plinuoiamiidcuseof by SlisImanezerniiilhjSeniutclierib, iathlBsc 



asuociation with Darius, and that Dari\ia oveiTuled the deci 
of Arta-Xerxes etoppiug the work, after he had taken the 
kingdom of Babylon in B.C. 493, that the ueceBsaiy inferi-nc« 
is, that the deureu uf C\tum went furth eonie twenty-five years 
later than B.C. 538, that is in B.C. 513, where 1 put it, and not 
fifty years before Darius gave permiBsion for the building. 

It will be convenient to defer all further consideration of 
tho reign of Durius, the third great character in the drama 
of the century, till the chronology of the Behistfln Inscription 
is again adverted to. I will now mtsrely trace in few words 
the progress of the joint movement of Judaism and Magiem 
towards its final triimiph at the latter end of the reign of 
this king. We know from the Book of Esther how in the 
reign of Cyaxares, or Ahasuerus, the uncle of Cyrus, tlie 
whole Jewish nation had been destined to destruction, as 
having already made it« religious influence felt, and its 
people obnoxious throughout the eastern provinces of Pel 
as upholding "laws diverse from all people" (Esther iii. 
We know bow the same violent policy from which the Ji 
then escaped bad been put in execution against the Magi, 
as witnessed by the annual festival of the " Magophonifi," 
spoken of by Ctesias. Wo have seen how the Magians were- 
beginning to work out their appointed task of reformatio! 
towards the end of the reign of Cambyses, and the Jews sonu 
what later under the fostering government of Cyrus: ancf' 
again how both were thwarted and repressed under the more 
bigoted policy of Darius. At length, however, that obstmc- 
tive policy was suddenly reversed. When Darius had reached 
the 30th year of his reign in Persia, that is in the yi 
B.C. 492, which was his second after becoming seated on thi 
throne of Babylon, when he had come under the influence of 
the aged Daniel, now upwards of ninety years of age, when 
all rivalry with Cyrus was at an end, and he had become 
undisputed monarch over the whole empire of Asia ; we read 
that his breast was softened, that the ahnost forgotten decree 
of Cyrus was sought for by his command, and carried into 
effect. We find Ezra rejoicing that Jehovah had thus " turned 
the heart of the king of Assyria." ' And from Daniel we 
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liuw, after one last desperate effort of the PerBiaii princes to 
deetroy the power of the Hebrew minister, which signally 
f-titeil, the duereo of Darius came forth commanding that the 
God of Daniel should he reverenced throug'hout his dominions. ' 
As regards the Temple of Jerusalem also wo read, " they 
biiilded and finished it, according to the commandment of the 
Ood of Israel, and according to the commandment of Cyrus 
and Darius, and Arta-Xerxes king of Persia."' In reference 
to this epoch in the reign of Dariua, the Arabian WTiter Abu 
Mohammed Mustapha relates in hie life of Gushtasp, or 
Darius Hystaepee, that "after this king had reigned thirtif 
iiears, Zerdust, or Zoroaster appeared— a wise man — who 
was author of the books of the Magi. At first Gushtasp 
waa disinclined to the new doctrine, but at length was 
persuaded, and adopted hie religion. He was among the 
disciples of Ozier," or Ezra.' Bundari has a passage to the 
same effect. This view of the history of Dwius and Cyrus ia 
I submit consistent and consecutive. That which identifies 
Darius with Astyages, and Artiixerxes with Cambyses. is 
incoherent, contradictory, and manifestly absurd. 

But to retiu-n to the history of Cyrus sou of Cambyses 
and Mandaue, commonly called the Mule. Having given a 
sketch of his liistory, let us see what is said of his character. 
^Bchylua the poet is oue of the first of secnlar writers who 
mentions Cyrus ; and two words suffice for this poet to 
describe the happy geuial nature of his character, ivSaifiMv, 
and euiftpajv. Xenophon, his great admirer, describes him as 
endowed with every princely virtue, mild, generous, humane, 
philosophical, holding together his wide dominions rather by 
the ties of love and gratitude than of force ; while, according 
to Herodotus, he ■was looked up to by his subjects as to a 
father rather than as to a king. The Hebrew poet, speaking 
agaui in the name of Jehovah couceniing Cyrus, writes— 
"I will make a man more precious than fine gold: even a 
man than the golden wedge of Ophir" — " Behold I will stir 
up the Medes " — " and Babylon the glory of kingdoms, tha 
beauty of the Clialdees excellency shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah." 
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Now the question etill for consideration ia 
concile this view of the liietory of Cyrus, talien cliiefly fro 
Scripture, with fucts and dates as established by claesici 
autiiorities. When was it tliat tliis interesting imd h 
gifted prince reigned as " king of Babylon" ? ' When i 
that he proclaimed in the words of the Book of Ezra*- 
" Thus saitli Cyrus king of Persia, The Lord God of heavej 
hath given me all thu kingdoms uf the earth ; and hu hath 
charged me to build him an houne at JcrnHalem, which is in 
Judah " ? Could it be, as uollocted frum Herodntufi, befori! liis 
son Cambyses came to the throne of Babylon in B.C. 520? op 
was it, as related by Xeuophon, some few years after Lis fathei- 
Cambyses king of Persia ceased to reign in B.C. 5!fi? The 
earliest expositors of this period of Iiistory, encli aa Josephi]) 
and Africanns, and somewhat later Sulpicius Severus, tot 
it for granted that "the first year of Cyrus king of Persia 
spoken of by Ezra, was the first year of Cynis spoken of l 
Herodotus, that is to say the year B.C. 56(1, Petavins 
— "Notliing is more firraly fixed and estahlialic-d, by 1 
consent of all chronologista ancient and modern, than the 
first year of Cyrus, as regards the Olympiad : for the ancients 
without exception have delivered to us that Cyrus began tq, 
reign in Persia in the beginning of the 55th Olympiiq 
(B.C. 560), that is the first year of the Olympiad when 1 
contest itself took place."' Eusebiue, quoting Africantu 
writes — " After the seventy years' captivity. Cyrus began to 
reign in Persia, in the year in which the 55th Olympiad was 
celebrated, as we find in the books of Diodorus, the histories 
of Thallus and Castor, as well as Polybius find Phlegou."* 
And Africanua adds, that it was in the year B.C. 5(iO that 
Zerubbabel went up to Jerusalem to lay the foundarioa ' 
of the temple.^ This extravagant and impossible expositio 
which places the proclamation of Cyrus for the rebuildingv 
of the temple about the time when the Jewish histori 
Demetrius places the destruction of the temple, has lon^j 
since been exploded. The modern idea is, that the first yew 
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of "Cyrua king of Babylon," who proclaimed bimBulf ruler 
over " all the kingdoms of the ofirth," was the year B.C. 538. 
This idea, however, I ahall endeavour to show, ia eujiported 
by aa little real authority as the first. The date B.C. 538. for 
the taking of Babylon by Cyms, is assumed to be established 
beyond all controvi'rsy, on the authority of the Babylonian 
Canon of Ptolemy the astronomer. For Ptolemy, adoptiug 
the opinion of all the Greek historians who wrote concerning ' 
Persia, (who are opposed nevertheless by all Asiatic authori- 
ties.) knew but of one Cynis king of Persia, and naturally, 
fliercfore, took it for granted that Cyrus who conquered 
Babylon was Cyrua father of that Cambyses, whose seventh, 
year as king of Babylon, B.C. 523, he had rightly fixed by an 
eclipse of the moon recorded at Babylon in that year of his 
reign. Ptolemy iudeed has not taken this date without con- 
sideration, and at random : for it is the traditional and true 
date of the year following the death of Astyages king of 
Media, B.C. 539, and therefore truly the date of the first year 
of Cyrus I, lather of Cambyses, by riglit of conquest over 
Media, and also the year in which Nebnchadnez7Jir foretold 
the comiug of the Mule against Babylon. The date 539, as 
the laat year of Aatyagps, who ia erroneously identified with 
Nabonadius, is preserved in two copies of the Babylonian 
Cauon. as given by Syncellus, styled by him the Ecclesiastical 
and Astronomical Canons.' The date, however, is a Median, 
not a Babylonian date : and the assumed first year of (.'yrus 
in Media, 538, is of course not necessarily hia first as kiug 
of Babyhm. Indeed it is not true, as I shall show, that 
Cyrus father of Cynibyses ever reigned at Babylon, 

This scheme of reckoning is ao almost universally 
received, and has become ao ranch part and parcel of our 
authorised Bibles by insertion in the margin, that it may not 
improperly be styled the orthodox reckoning of Scripture 
chronology. Nevertheless, it leads directly to such unorthodox 
results, and is found upon examination to stand upon such 
unsound foundation, that I trust it may soon be set aside 
and forgotten like its predeceanor. There are two inherent 
difficulties, nay almost iinpoaHibilities, involved in this schema 

I Syneelius. Dimlorf. Vol. 1. pp. 391, 393. 
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of reckoning. For, in the first place, if C^-nis son 
CambyBeB. who is supposed to have been the conqueror 
hie grandfather Aetyages, which Xenophon denies, was aboi 
forty years of age when he came to the throne of Persia 
B.C. 5150 — an opinion entertained by such writers as Fynes 
Chilton and Dr. Hales, on the authority of Dinnn — then must 
he have been bom in the year B.C. 600, that is to s:iy about 
fifteen years before his grandfather Astyages married the 
daughter of AlyatteB. and sixty-one years, as I believe, before 
Ids grandfather's death. And even if we lower the age of 
Cyrus to twenty-five years in B.C. 560, he wonhl have 
bom in the very year of that marriage, marked by the hi 
eclipse of B.C. 585. Cyrus, therefore, grandson of Aatya; 
who unquestionably was tlie conqueror of Babylon, oould 
hardly be tlie Cyrus who began to reign about the year 
B.C. 560, or ratlier 565, and who preceded Cambysea in Persia. 

Secondly, the prophet Daniel, who was cognisant of all 
the great events of the century, having served in the Courta 
of Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Belshazzar, and Darius, *ells us, 
that Jerusalem lay desolate after ita destruction by 
Chaldees just seventy years, and that these seventy yei 
expired about the first year of the reign of Ida maal 
Darius king of Babylon, when "about three score and tW4 
years old," as is supposed in B.C. 538 : ' while another proph« 
Zachariali,' records that just seventy years of " indignation' 
Hgainst Jerusalem had expired in the second year of Darii 
son of Hystaspes king of Persia and Babylon, and thei 
seventy years are supposed to have expired when the 
Hystaspes was about thirty-six years of age, in B.C. 5! 
Thus it becomes necessary to invent a fictitious kiiig Darii 
never yet heard of in history, to meet the first occasion, iq.' 
B.C. 538 : and two periods of seventy years duration eacl 
counted from the same point of time, are assumed to havi 
expired at periods twenty years apart. 

Such are some of the insuperable difficulties involved 

this common scheme of reckoning. It is not surprisinj 

therefore, that certain Essayists, conscious of these coiii 

tradictions, should have declared with regjird to the Rook of.] 

■ IHn. T. 31. ' Zachariah i, IS. 
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PaiiiGl, that "so little has this hook fas now received) the 
fnimewoik of chrnnicie. that it presents four kings in eucces- 
sioo. Nebuchadnezzar, fielshnzzar, Darius, and Cyrus, whom 
no diseoverabie history arranges in that order :" while other 
zealous critics, not doubting the con-ectneaa of the recikoning, 
have thereby been logically led to the concluaion, that tlie 
Book of Daniel is neither more nor less than a forgery of 
the time of the Maccabees. Again, by the adoption of this 
same reckoning, we find Monsienr de Saulcy, an eminent 
member of this Society, in a work bearing dute as late as 
1868. deliberately charging the Book of Ezra with corruption, 
as speaking of king Artacklichachtn, where the true reading 
lie thinks ouglit to be Carabyses ; at a time when, according 
to the reckoning here proposed, Cambyses had been dead 
some twenty years.' Even tlie writers in that valuable com- 
pilation, " Smith's Dictionary of the Bible," bearing date 
B,C. 18t»0. still cling to the inconceivable exposition, which 
teaches that DariuB, at whose court Daniel ruled as minister, 
and who knew his master only by the title Darius, was no 
other tlian Astyages: that the well-known kmg Cambyses, so 
recorded on Persian and Egj-ptian monuments, was specially 
known to Ezra, and Ezra only, by the title Ahasuerns : that 
the Magian usurper Gomatea of the Behistfln Inscription was 
specially known to Ezra as Artaxerxes : and that Belshazzar, 
of whose history we know nothing excepting that he was the 
son of Nabonidus, and that he was succeeded on the throne 
by Darius, was indeed conquered, not by Darius but by Cyme 
in B.C. 538. The late Duke of Manchester, who had devoted 
much deep study to this subject, and who has left a work 
fiill of research and valuable material for the benefit of those 
who come after him, was so overwhelmed by the perplexities 
and contradictions of the common reckoning founded npon 
Ptolemy's Canon, tliat he was even willing to accept, as a 
preferable alternative, the monstrous idea, that Cyrus I. king 
of Persia was identical with Nabopalassar king of Babylon, 
and Cambyses his son with Nebuchadnezzar the Great.'' 

' "Celt IVTinin Hicrn que ae tro.iipe, on bien pluWt pVit rni oopisla 

m^lBdroit qui & injil \e Dom Artackhrlinclita nu lipu de nom Knmboiuiah." 

Sm iT, 8. Etude Chronoloaiqup dps iivres d'Ksdraa rl de XebcmiB, p. 7.1. 

' "TbeTimmof Dnniel," bj George Duke of Msncbeslir. p. 12fi. 



My object then expressly ie, to set aside that portion & 
Ptolemy's aming lenient of the kings of Babylon and Perei^ 
which begins with the n.'ign of NfibokolasBar, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in B.C. 604, and ends with the death of Cyrus in 530, 
as resting upon no astronomical data : an misdating tbe luoet 
important of all chronological epochs in sacred history, the 
first year of Cyrus "the anointed of Jehovah:" as leaiiing 
to false interpretation of Holy Scripture: and as altogether 
unworthy of adoption by this Society, as wanting historical 
foundation. 

I will fiiTst lay down a technical outline of dates in conncc- 
tif>n with Persian, Median, Babylonian, and Lydian history, 
during the century imder consideration, foiiuded as 1 believe 
on unquestionable data : and will then endeavour to establish 
two leading propositions :- — 

Ist. That CyruB the father of Cambyses, who conquered 
Astyages, king of Media, in B.C. 559, and founded the empire 
of the Persians and Modes, neither conquered Babylon, nor 
reigned at Babylon, before Cambyses took that throne iu— 
B-c. 529. 

2nd, That Cyrus son of CambyseB, grandson of Astyagi 
twice conquered Babylon : but did not take the title ' 
oF Babylon " till after the death of his father in B.C. 518. 

I}ates connected with Pei-sian and Median Ilittori/. 

585. No one, I presume, ^vill question the correctness of ti 
date as that of the eclipse of Thales, and as marking tfaS 
time of the marriage of Astyages, grandfather of Cyrua, 
with the daughter of the king of Lydia, forty-six years 
before the death of AsfyagL-s iu B.C. 539. 

583. Date of the destruction of Nineveh by Cyaxares and 
Nebuchadnezzar, or Ahasuenis and Nabuchodonosor 
(Tobit xiv, 15), placed as iisnal soon after tlie eclipse of 
Thales, that is in the 31st year of Cyaxares I. Cyaxares 
began to reign in the year B.C. 613, that is in the year 
following the death of his father Phraortes, or Ai-phaxad, 
in the 12th year of Nabopalasaar, or "'Nabuchodonoai 
who reigned at Nineveh" B.C, 614.' 

' See Appendix to Smith'a AsBurbnnipnt, p. 352. 
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.573. First year of Astyages, forty years iifter the deatb of 

PhraorteB in B.C. 513. 
557. Partial eclipse of the smi at Larissa, or Nimrfid. This 

city, says Xenophon, " was besieged by the king of the 

Persians, afioul the time when the Perisiani took Che empire 

from the Medea, but he could by no means get poBsession 

of it. A cloud, hoM'ever, liaving come over tlie aun, it 

disappeared to tliat extent that the inhiibitauts ibraook 

the place, and thus it was taken."' (Anabasis, cli. iii). 
556. Darius son of Hystaspes was born in this year, having 

died, according to Ctesias, at the age of 72, in B,o. 485-4. 
539. Last year of the reign of Astyagce. See p. 197. 
638. First year of Cyaxarea II., or Tany-Oxarcea, king ot 

Media, son of Cyrus I, by Amytis daughter of Aatyages.* 
536. Date of the death of Cyms tbe father of Cambyses, and 

accession of Cambyaes in Persia, when Darius was 

just 20 years old. 
523. Eclipse of tbe moon at Babylon on the 16th July, in 

the 7th year of Cambyses (Ptolemy's Almagest). 
502. Eclipse of the moon at Babylon on 19th November, in 

the 20tb year of the reign of Darius (Ptolemy). 
493. Darius completes the 62nd year of hia age, aay in the 

summer of B.C. 494 (Ctcsias), and is made king " over tilt 

realm of the Clialdeans " in the course of Iiia fiHrd year, 

in 493 (Daniel v, 31 ; ix, 1). 
491. Eclipse of the moon at Babylon on 25th Jnius in tJie 

Slst year of the reign of Darius (Ptolemy). 
484. Dariiia completes hie 72nd year, say in the summer of 

tliis year, .lud dies towards the close of the year B.C. 485, 

or lieginning of 484 (Cteeias), 

Kol Svrat foKa. Tliii f>L'!i])B(>, wliicli k aid \o murk tlio preuige iHtiLudo of the 
nuMn on tlin ISlh May u.C- 657, bm been lakeii hj mtronomsrB as a liied point 
in vrorking uut tlio liiiwr tlieory. Sett PUlos. Trane. 1853 ; Sir J. Heiwibel'* 
istrontixaj, p, 68&; UmiBen's Lunar and Solar Tables. And ir pfsxarci, or 
Tisjr-Ourcei, ww Cbe sun of Amytia who mnrried Qfrua when he conquered 
A>t^ge>, and was of nge tu take tlie government of a portion of, tlie empire in 
S.c, 536, he was prabnblj' bom not later tbnn abont the time of the eolipne. 
There is therefore no rcuson to doubt, at I haie doubted in un Appendix to 
Smith's AMurbanipal, whetlier the ecUpBO of B.C. 557, ia really the ectipae here 
referred to by Xenophon. But I thiuk it was proh&bly not tutul, a« there is no 
mention of sudden darkness, nod thnt llie simdn* laa^nl "OUlb of IjiriMn. 



I uow wish to dmw particular nttcntiou to the date 
53(i, the year of the death of Cyrue I,, and of the acceeeii 
of Carabyses : iti the first place, as affording the true key to 
the involutions of this period of Persian chronology; and 
also especially, because the question for consideration being, 
whether Cyrus king of Persia reigned nt Babylon before or 
after Cauibyses, it is of the first iinportaiice to fix with 
exactness the diite and length of CfUnbyaes' reigu. 

Now if DariuH aon of Hystaspea was born in the summer 
of the yeiir B.C. 556, he would have completed the twentieth 
year of his age in the suniraer of 536; and it was at the 
time when Darius was just eompieting his twentieth year, 
Herodotus tells us, that CyTus father of Cambyses set out on 
his fatal expedition against Tomyris, or Amorseus,' after 
hiiving appointed Cambyses his successor on the throne of 
Persia. On the first night after Cyma had passed the liver 
into the territory of Tomyris, "he saw," says Herodotus, 
" io his sleep the eldest son of Hystaspes, with wings on Iiis 
shoulders, shadowing with one wing Asia, and Europe- with 
tlie other. Now Hystaspes the son of Araames was of the 
race of the AchiemenidtB, imd hia eldest son was at that 
time scarce twenty yeai-s old, imv totc ^Xiictriv es etKoiri xnv 
(i-aKiiTTa h'ea."* 

We may feel assured tiiat this is no earolees record of 
Herodotus, but historically true and exact ; because it affords 
the means of bringing the reckonings of Ctesias, Manetho, 
and the Parian Chronicle, into harmony with each other, and 
also with his own, which otherwise appear to be hojielessly 
at variance. Placing then the first year of Cambyses in the 
twenty-first year of the age of Darius, B.c. 536-5, as thus 
fixed by Herodotua, the reckoning of Ctesias will run thua 



RoigQod. Fram s.a 
Oyi'us father of Cambyses . . 30 years. . 565 
Cambyses, . . . . . . . 18 „ . . 635 

Darius, who died at the age of 72 .^1 „ . . 517 
Xerxes (in association with Darius) . , . . 486 

The reckoning of Manetho runs thus: — "Cambyse 
' Cteeisj. ' Herod, i, £00. 
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the fifth year of his reign over tlic Persians, (b.C. 525), 
reigned over Egypt six ytars," that is to say, CambyseB 
reigned in all eleven years, counting with Herodotus from 
the time of his becoming king of the empire of Persia, in 
B.C. 529, after the overthrow of the empire of Bahylon, as we 
shall see, in 530. Now if we reckon these eleven years from 
the month Nisan 529, according to the Babylonian reckoning, 
Cambyses will have ceased to reign in the year B.C. 518, and 
Gomates the Magian, who usurped hia throne, will have 
been slain seven months after his death, and Darius will 
have come to the throne in B.C. 517, which date is in harmony 
with the reckoning of Ctesias. 

The Parian (^roniele, written in the year B.C. 2C4, cum- 
puten from that date, upwards, to the accessinn of Darius, as 
copied by Selden, in these words : — " From the time when 
Darius reigned over the. Persians, after the death of the 
Magian, 253 years." That is 253 + b.c. 264=b.c. 517. The 
reckoning of the Chronicle, therefore, is also in agreement 
with the reckoning of Ctesias, and ^vith JIanetho. 

Lastly. Herodotus allows seven years and five months to 
the reign of Carabyses, and seven mouths for the reign ot 
the Magian, and his reckoning runs thus : — 
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' Thus Herodotus agi-ccs with Manetho as to the time 
when Cauibyses took the throne of the empire of Persia, 
B.C. 529 : but differs with Ctesias, Manetho, and the Chronicle, 
inasmuch as he places the accession of Darius in the year 
B.C. 521, instead of the year B.C. 517, and allows 36 years to 
hia reign, instead of 31. Nevertheless, Herodotus is unques- 
tionably correct as regards the 3(i years' reign of Darius ; 
for his 36th year is recorded on two different monuments 
on the CoBsier Road in Egypt, and his 35th year is found 



iuflcribed on a tablet iuBcribed at Btibylou, Jiud 
papyius at Turiii,' 

Ou tbe other hand, the corretstness of CtesisB, Manel 
and the Chronicle ia equally well attested by iiiscrnptionR 
the Sei-ap^um at Memphis. For there is now in the Serap^unf 
the tomb ofan Apie, which was bom in the fifth month (May), 
of tlie fifth year of the reign of Cambyees, lived upwards of 
seven years, and died in the fourth year of Darius. Now 
tliiB fifth year of Cambyses must necessarily bo counted from 
the year B.C. S25, in which year Canihysee fii-st became king 
of Egypt, if it is true, as Manetho states, aud as is recorded 
on a monument in the Cusseir Road, that he reigned in Egypt 
six years : and that it is true, is proved beyond question by 
an Apis tablet, which records the death of au Apis in thi 
eleventh mouth of the fourth year of Cambyses. For 
fourth year of Cambyses, king of Egypt, conld not have been' 
BO registered by the priests ut Memphis in the year B.C. 526, 
in the year before Cambyses had come down into Egypt, and 
before he had conquered Amasis; but must have been 
inscribed in November B.C. 522, in the fourth year after 
conquest of Egypt, as the epitaph in the fifth year mi 
have been inscHbed in the fifth year after the conquest, 
is in May 521. 

From all which it is obvious that Darius had seized, 
begim to reigu over the province or kingdom of Persia, 
is over that portion of the kingdom which had belonged 
bis ancestors the AchiemenidBB from the olden time, 
than three years before the death of Cambyses, who died oa 
his way liome from Egypt, and four years before the death 
of Gomates the Magian : and this without encroaching upon 
the territories of Cjtus son of Cambyses,. the seat of whosa- 
government was at Aemetha,' or Ecbatana, Thus there ari 
two well known, aud well defined modes of computing 
years of the reign of Darius, one beginning with the year 
B.C. 521, the year of his usurpation m Persia, the other in 
the year B.C. 517, counting from the death of Cambyses, 
after which he was also acknowledged as king of Eg^-pt, 
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This double iiioJe of computation of regnal yeare, which in ] 
his 20t!i year over Persia had merged into one. that is the 
lougeet, as attested by the astronomical datf» preserved by 
Ptolemy, in his 20th and Slst years, seems to be ri^fciTed to I 
on one of the Babylouian coutrart tablets now in the British I 
Museum. This tablet is a curious, and apparently a very I 
valuable document, leading, as I think, to an important | 
inference conceiTiing the early years of the reign of. Dariusj | 
and runs thus: — .j 

" which Ipnazir, son of Bania, made for 

Belibm, eon of Nazimansu, in the month Aim, (2nd 

month), of the 17th year 40J(?) of 

which Ipnazir, in the city of Karnebo, gave. J 

"The witiiesaes were, Nur eon of Liniunu, Ribat son I 

of Beli^maru, Mirinu son of Nabubeh'ahru, Tidanetbil ] 

Bon of Nabu I 

" (Dated) City of Karrinabu. month Sivanu, (3rd ] 
month), Ist day, 13th year of Darius, king oi \ 
nations." ' I 

The document I attBume to be the record of a payment made ] 
in Karnebo by Bebbni — one who counted the years of Dariiifl 
according to the long reckoning beginning in B.C. 521 — by hia 
attorney Ipnazir, in May of the 17th year of Darius : and 
registerud in the following month of June, according to the 
ofBcial, or short reckoning, of the city of Karrinabu, in the 
13th year of Darius, that is Jmie B.C, 505, 

And the inference to be drawn from it is, that while 
a well understood reckoning of the years of Darius waa 
actually in use at that time beginnmg in B.C. 521. that 
reckoniiig either had never been made use of in the city of , 
Karrinabu, iir if so, its use had been discontinued down to J 
the year B.C. 505, that is till after the reign of Cyme son of I 
Cambyses, who died in the course oi' the year b.c. 506. It 1 
will be expedient to bear in mind this document, when 1 
considering hereafter the events of the early part of the j 
reign of Darius, which bear no date. - ] 

Herodotus, then, though appiirently contradicted by the 
other three authorities, is fully justified in placing the laat J 

' Tr»inl(it«l bj Mt. G. Smith. J 



Cynu tht Second. 

year of Cfunbvaes aa icing of Persia in B.C. Hi'i, the year 
the general revolt, anii the first your of Darius in B.C. 52i 
For, ftsaiiredly, Ciimbyaes neither ruigned over Pereia 
Media after that date, nor indeed over any of the depend* 
provinces, excepting only Egypt, where lie still remai 
supported by his army. 

And now let us turn nnce more to the date B.C. 53fi-5, tOi 
the gi-eat importance of which I have drawn attention, na the 
year of the death of Cyrus father of Cnrabysea, and of the 
accession of his son to the throne of Persia, as certified by 
the fact that it wfis about the 20th year of the age of Darii 
as accurately stated by Herodotus. By the adopti 
one date, as we have seen, we are enabled to solve and haiv 
moniae the apparent contradictions of the several histories 
of the period, and to frame an outline of Persian chronology, 
of the correctness of which no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained. It is, indeed, the outline upon which all ancii 
classical histories of Persia have been written. And wj 
grateful to Herodotus for the facts leading to this definite con- 
cluftion, it must at the same time he admitted that Cteaias 
has here proved himself to he a trustworthy historian, and 
by no means inferior to the father of history in the cbrontw 
logical precision of his record of the same events. If we 
the ey? down the first column of the chronological cliai 
thus framed,' we readily perceive how it has happened, that 
Greek historians writing upon Persirin affairs have with one 
consent concluded that one Cyrus only. viz. — Cyras father of 
Cambyses — ever sat on the throne of Persia: and how 
Ptolemy, therefore, following in the wake of these hifitorians, 
has felt himself constrained to place the reign of Cynis king 
of Babylon, before the reign of Cambyses over that city, 
For clearly, there is no opening left, even of a singli 
within the closi^-eet framework of authentic Persian chrono- 
logy, as here arranged, wherein to insert the reign of b 
second Cyrus. 

The idea, therefore, here propounded of the existence 
such a prince must at once be dismissed as untenable, unl 
it can be shown; as I intend to show, that a prince bearing! 

> Table No. 4, pp. S32~S35. 
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tiuB title, of tliu L'liler branch of tlit: family of tlio Achsemenidai, 
reigned collaterally with some of the kings set forth on the 
chart. I will first bring forward the testimony vf Luciau, 
which is in remarkable agreement with the reckoning here 
adopted, as regards the date of the death of Cyrua in B,c. 50G, 
that is to eay, twelve t/ear» after the death of Cambyaus, 
and wliich leads by implication, therefore, to the conclusion 
that CyiTia reigned at Babylon notbefore, but afttr Cambyses, I 
iu direct contradiction of Ptolemy. I will then proceed to i 
fix the dates of the reigns of the several kings of Babylon ■' 
who reigned after Nebuehadnuzzar, according to thi? reckon- 
ing of Deraetiius, leading precisely to tho same result. 

Luciau, diBCoursing on the subject of the great age to ■ 
which some men have lived, writes — "Cyrus also tlie ancient ( 
king of Persia, as teatifitd by the Persian and Assyrian 
annals, with which also Oneeicritus writing concei-uing 
Alexander seems to agree, when he was ono hundred yeara 
old, inquired individually concerning each of his fi'iends, and 
was informed that . most of them had been put to death in 
the time of his sou Cambyses, And thinking that these 
acts had been perpetrated by command of Cambyses, anji 
that the cruelty of his son reflected upon himself as in a 
measure the cause of such illegalities, he died in grief."' 

Luciau, like other Greek writers, can only bring himself 
to believe in the reign of one Cyrus, and necessarily, thtre- 
fore, and indeed truly, speaks here of Cambyses king oi 
Persia as son of Cyrus. But Herodotus, we have seen, has 
ehown tiiat Cyrus king of Persia, father of tliis CambyeoB, did 
not survive his son, but, on the contrary, that the one died, 
and the other came to the throne in the year B.C. 536-5. Now 
Dinon truly reports that Cyms, father of Cambyses, died at 
the age of 70, and he was born therefore in the year B.O. tifl6-5. 
Lucian, theri.'fore, when counting one hundred years to tha 

' Xipot fl«, 6 tl'paSir flmriXfit o nnXoiii, it iriXoiair ni Ufpauv mu'i 
'AtruupiBB apoi, oit cdl OnjtriitpiTDt 6 ra Jifpl 'AXt^avipov nuyyjio^ue 
avin^avt'ai Somi, tKUTOvrovTi)! ytviiunoi if^rn ^t'»> iva ijhuttov toil/ /plXiaf 
tta$iiv if Toiit irXd'o-Tout 8«c^ftip/uVovt vwb Koji^tiroG roC Su'ot, in! IpoirKi n-oi 
Kafiffiaov Kara irpdorayfia to iKiirov rntra fforoiij<*'iiai, to /itK t-i Trpor nji- 
iliAn]Ta roC liioi flia^ijeilt, r& di ti us irapaim/ioviTa avrov aiTUirafuvec, 
aAi/Jijcras trtXtirra ran (SiW.-LmL.iii . iv. MiLciiili. 
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(lenth of C>nniB, that is in tlie yi^ar B.C. 50i>-5, is indeed qmm 
accurate in his reckoiiiDg, But he is so ftir inaccurate, 
while recording the true datts of the death of CyruB aon I 
CambyseB, he speaks nf him erroneously as if lie were C 
father of that king. He has evidently joined together the 
lives of Cyrus the father and Cyrus the son of Cambysee. 
The gieat value of his testimony lies in the fact, that in his 
days Persian and Assyrian recfirds were in existence, pro^•ing 
that a certain Cyrus' king of Persia died twelve iiearn after 
the date of the- death of (jarabyses Idng of Persia in B.C. 518 : 
and thtB is the king we are in search of. JH 
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Dates connected icith Babylonian nnil Li/iliuu History. M 

B,C. 

585. Date of the mavriage of Astyages, grandfather of 

Cyrua, son of the then reigning king of Media, with thi 

daughter of Alyattee king of Lydia. 
584. Date of the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar with 

daugbti'r of Astybares. ' or Cyaxares, king of Media. 
583, Date of the fall of Nineveh, in the reign of Saracus, 

succesBor of Sardanapahia, conquered by Nebuchadnezzar 

and Cyaxares. (Abydenne.) 
581. Date of the first year of the reign of Nebwelia duezzar, 

after the death of his father Nabopalassar, counted from 

the month Nisan. 
573. Date of the captivity of Jehoiakin, in the 8th year 

the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. (2 Kings xsiv, 12.) 
5fi3. Date of the fall of Jerusalem, in the fifth month (, 

in the 19th year of Nebuchadnezzar. (2 Kingsxxv, 8.) 
559. Date of tlie last canyiug away of captives 

JaTisalem by Nebuchadnezzar, in the 23rd year of 

reign. (Jerem. lii, 30.) 

This is the cardinal date of the whole reckoning. Pi 

"Demetrius says, iq his work concerning the kings of" 

Judea, that the trihea of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi 

were not carried into captivity by Sennacherib. But that 
■ from this captivity (that is in the reign of Sennacherib), 

' Apoording to Eupolimiu*, aad CtcBiM. Abjdeiius, ftnd PolThiilor writa 
A*t;>g«a. 
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B.C. 

to the laat cftiTyiiig away i>f" Citptivus from Jei-iisalem 
imder Nebuclmdnezzar, was n period iif 128 years and 
6 monilis. And th*it from the time when the ten tribes 
were carried away from Samaria (in the reign of Shal- 
mauezfii) to the riign of the fourth Ptoh- my was a period 
of 573 years (read 473) and 9 months, and from the 
oarrying away from Jenisalem, 338 years and 3 months." 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.)' 

537. Date of the " year of the reign " of Evilmerodach king 
of Babylon "in the seven and thirtieth year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin." (Jerem. lii, 31.) 

534. Dateof the accession of Xerga]8harezar{ the Ral>n3ag,(?) 
Jerem. .txxix, 3), who reigned fonr years, ( Josephns con. 
Apion 1, frum Berosue.) 

530. Date of the reign of Laborosoarchod, king of Babylon, 
who reigned nine mniiths, and was slain by conspirators, 
who were probably in league with the aimy of Cynts, 
outside the walls. (Xenophon's Cyrop. vii, v, 32, 33.) 

52!1, Date of the reign of Nabonidus, or Nabonidochns, or 
Nabouadius, or Xabonahid, one of the conspirators, 
viceroy, or governor of Babylon nnder Cambyses, 
deposed by Cyrus in his seventeenth year, B.C. 513. 

513. Date of the reign of Cyrus king of Babylon, son of 
Cambyses, who reigned seven years, and died in B.C. SOfi. 
And now wo can readily understand how Lucian and 
Onesicritus might refer to Aaspnan and Pereian records, 
as testifying that Cyme king of Persia died, not before, 
but after Cambyses. and exactly one hundred years after 
the birth of the first Cynia, in B.C. 60fi. 

493. Date of the death of Belshazzar, or Belsharezar, son of 
Nabonidus, and accession of Darius in the 63rd year of 
his age. 

Si'ii. Date of the first year of Darius, as "set over the realm 
of the Chaldeans," counted from the month Nieuu. 
(Dan. ix, 1, 2.) 

This also is a cardinal date. 

I have now to direct attention to a scries of extremel 
' Ptolem.T IV Philopitor. begin to rpign Noreiiiber b.c, 228. 
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valuable documents in the British Museum, which, owiug 
the m^isH of material requiring to be examined, have perliapg 
not hitherto received the full attentioa they deserve. They 
consist of a collection of Babylonian Contract-tablets found 
by Mr. Loftus at Warka, in Chaldtea, between the years 1849 
and 1852, dated in the reigns of the last kings of Babylon, 
from NaVionidus to Darius. It will probably be by meana 
of these documents, with others of a similar nature in forei| 
collections, and others again which will hereafter be brougl 
from the ruined cities, that the question of the true ordei 
succession of the Ach^menian kings of Babylon will finally 
be established. Moeiuwbile, I think it is cleai-, thiit the 
records of this Registration OlHce at Warka, thus recovered, 
are sufficient to set aside the order of arrangement of reigns 
as laid down in the Canon of Ptolemy. I will first give the 
documents in the order in which they have been presented, 
to me, that is to say, arranged in the same order as thi 
reigns in Ptolemy's Canon : and then set them forth, ft 
comparison, according to the ipckoning of Demetrius. Tl 
dates and names upon the tablets have been kindly fiimiabi 
to me by Mr. George Smith of the Museum. 

Mr, Loftus writes — "While rambling over the mounde 
one day, I accidentally observed two bricks projecting through 
the soil of the wall or terrace whicli constitutes the edge of 
the great platform on the east of the BuwAriyya. Thinking 
from their vitrified appearance, that they were likely to bear 
cuneiform legends, I extracted them from the earth, and, in 
doing so, exposed two small tablets of unbaked clay, covered 
on both sides Avith minute characters. On searching furthers 
others were discovered, and eventually there were obtaitu 
forty, more or less perfect, varying from two to four-am 
half inches in length, by one to three inches in breadi 
Many others were either irrevocably damaged by the weal 
or unavoidably broken in extraction Jrom the tenaeious clt 
in which theif trere dixposed in roton, and emhedded on i 
pavement." — " They were undoubtedly deposited in the poi 
tion where they were discovered, about the commencemeni 
of the AchsBmenian period." ' 

' LoHub' Cluildc& und Hiiuuuia, pp. 2£1, 222. 
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Now it may be gathered fnmi tbis stiitement, that tLoaeJ 
docuraents had ori^nally bouu stowed away iii cuiiipact anda 
cunsccutivo order, imbedded iu clay aa if not reqiiirtd fori 
immediate iiae, but capable of being refen-ed to at any time iim 
required. If, therefore, they had been kept together in thel 
order iu which they were found packed upon the pavemeut, I 
they wonhl undoubtedly have revealed the hintorical fact of 
which we are in search, whether '"CambyBee king of Babylon" 
named on these tablets, had reigned before, or after the 
" CyruB king of Babylon'' there named: and thus have decided 
the question between Demetrius and Ptolemy, Tlje tablets, 1 
however, having become aoparated, it is only from internaDi 
evidence that they can now be re-arranged in the order in which, 4 
tliey were found. And this I believe to be not irapoesible. 

The title of eacli Ach^inenian king is xjiscribed on the'l 
tablet, either as — 

King of Babylon, and King of Nations. 
or only King of Nations, 

Aud this last form, " King of Nations," is expressed by ( 
repetitiiHi of the syllable mat (nation) t'wiee, thus — *^ 
thus— V" V" |»*»*i with the pluml termination, being ] 
oonceivu an abbreviated form for "king of the two nations"; 
which I assume to represent the two confederate nations of 
Media and Persia. So that Cambyses. Cyrus, and Dai 
were each named in the Register, either as king of Babylon, . 
and also king of the two confederate nations, or king of the 1 
two confederate nations only, as the fact might be at thejl 
time of registration. 

Now, if this be so, the frequent variation of kingly title, an4!l 
interchange of kings, observable in the Register, ought ioi 
correspond with the vicissitudes in the history of this turbu- 
lent satrapy of Babylonia, showing its alternate periods of 
submission and revolt under the Persian yoke ; and also ought . 
to mark the progress of that conflict for supremacy, which 'I 
we know ended in the entire overthrow of Babylon byDariu 
in B.C. 4!)3. On turning, therefore, to Table No. 1, we imrae— J 
diateiy oljserve that Darius was reooguised at Warka i 
reigning king at Babylon during eighteen mouths, from tho J 
mouth Elid (Scj.t.) b.c. 520, to the month Adar (March) 518;-^ 
that is tu say for about two years before the death oC i 



Cambyses. Thus eonfinning what we liad before arrived a 
that DariuB began his roign in rebellion and usurpation, before 
hie mtwter's death. But what ie still more rbmarkable aud 
interesting ie, that from March B.C. 518, to Feb. 506, that ie 
for twelKf ijears precisely, he wae not known or registered 
at Warka in connexion with the throne of Babylon. And we 
have already eeen that the difference between Demetriue 
and Ptolemy is this, — that according to Dcmetrins. Cyrus eon 
of Carabyses reigned over the empire of Persia, collaterally 
with the reign of Darius over the province of Persia, for thie 
same period of twelve years, ending in B.C. 50lJ. 

Some powerful agency, clearly, was at work in Babylon 
during these twelve yeare. liy means of which the ambitious 
designs of Dariua were counteracted, and he himself exoluded 
from the tlu-one of that coveted province. And if we turn to 
Table No. 2, in which the tablets are arranged according to 
the dates of Demetrius, we learn that the opponent of Darius, 
for the first five years of this period, was no other than the 
able and energetic Nabonidochus, of whom Berosus writes, 
that in his reign the walls of Babylon were built with burnt 
brick and bitumen,' after the death of Nebuchadnezzar : and 
that after the fall of Nabonidochus, the still more able and 
energetic Cyrus, who conquered that king, was his opponent 
for seven yeare. Herodotus alludes to thie rebellious state of 
the Babylonians at this time, though he knew not the name of 
their spirited leader. He tells ue that while the Magus occupied 
the throne of Pereia, that iffin B.C. ol8, and the seven were 
conspiring against him, the Babylonians in thr. confiimoti made 
preparntions for a siege, and that somehow or other their 
preparations were nnobeerved,* The intended reeietance 
however wae most determined ; for, with the exception of 
their mothers and one woman selected by each for cooking, 
the whole of the female population of Babylon was put to 
death, in order to save provisions. This rebellion of Nalroni- 
doohne was equally directed to the exclusion of Darius aud 
CyruB from the province. Cyrus, however, overthrew him, 
and reigned ; but as for Darius, it was not till many years 
after the death of Cyrus that he obtained absolute possession 
of that throne, when about sixty-two years of age, in B.C. 493. 
' JiMBphiii! eon. Apion, I 20 ' Hirod, iii, 160. 
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SS2 C^rut the Second. 

After the revolt of the provinces from CambyBes i 
B.C. 522, the history of the empire of "Persia ami Media "^ 
becomes extremely intricate, and the narrative of Herodotus, 
who had evidently lost one of the threads of the history, 
becoraea much confused. We must bear in mind that until 
towards the end of the reign of Cambyses the empire 
Btdll remained divided into two, if not into three, separate 
States. That portion of the empire which comprehended 
Persia proper, Babylonia, Syria, and Egypt, was subject to 
Cambyses as supreme over all, and his throne was in Persia : 
another portion was governed aubordinately by Tauyoxarues, 
or Cyaxares, or Ahasuerus, the son of Amytis, reaching from 
India to Cush, and his throne we know was at Shusan : and 
a third portion consisting of the territones conquered by 
Cyrus the Second, son of Cambyses, aud son-in-law of 
Cyaxares, and comprehending the kingdom of Lydia and 
all Asia Minor, Armenia, and the great province of Media, 
received by Cyrus aa dowry witli bis wife, was governed by 
him from his independent throne at Ecbatana. This was the 
Cyrus known to the louians. 

Cambyses, we read, in jealousy of his own brother Bardes, 
or Smerdis, had put him secretly to death, and had also 
compelled his half-brother Tanyoxarces to diiuk poison, 
sending his accuser, Sphendadates, as governor to Bactria 
or Balk, soon after he had gone down iuto Egypt in 525. 
His desire was no doubt to incorporate all the provinces 
reigned over by his father, Cyi^us the First, including those 
left to Tanyoxarces, under his own sceptre. 

In the midst, however, of his reckless and cruel efforts to 
effect his purpose he was seized with madness, and all the 
provinces of the empire at once broke into insurrection. 

We have seen that in the confiision (iv if lapaxv, 
Herod, iii, 150) which followed, the Babylonians, setting 
the supremacy of both Persians and Medcs at nought, 
secretly prepared to maintain their iudependence, even to the 
last extremity : the Magian Smerdis, setting himself up as 
the son of Cyrus the Firat, seized upon the throne of Persia : 
OrEetea, who had been appointed by Cyrus son of Cambyses 
governor of Sardia (iii, 121)), though not in revolt, gave no 
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ace towards reinstating the Persians: and, what ia 
of more importance, and to which I now wish to direct 
atteution, in that in this same period of political confusion 
(eV Tavr^ rf} rapax^, iiij 12(i) the Medea themselvee, after 
long subjection to the Pereiaue, shook off the yoke and 
regained their fonner ascendency. 

Herodotus clearly states that this change of supremacy 
from Persians to Medea took place in the reign of Darius (i, 1 30). 
The empire was from henceforth the empire of the " Medea and 
Persians." The anticipated success of this revolt had preyed 
upon the disordered mind of Cambyses, and his last dying 
words breathed forth imprecations on the Pei-sians, and 
especially on the heads of those members of the family of 
Acbiemenes present at his deathbed (iii. 65), if they did not 
by every means in their power, fair or foul, endeavour to 
keep down the Medes in subjection. Herodotus seems to 
have had no very clear conception of the true nature and 
duration of this political change, which he supposed had been 
completed by the usurpation of the Median Magus Smerdis 
(iii, 73), who was put down by Darius, and that it lasted 
only for seven montha after the death of Cambyses, which is 
indeed true as regards the imperial province of Persia. He 
seems, however, to express somewhat more than he is able to 
explain. For it may be observed that up to the end of the 
reign of Cambyses, that is throughout the wars, with Astyages, 
with Croesus, with Babylon, and with Egypt, lie uniformly 
fipeaks of the power of the Persians as masters of Asia, and of 
tlie Medes as imder their dominion. With this also agrees 
the history of Ahasuerus, or Tanyoxarces, his brother, in the 
Book of Esther, where we read that " the power of Persia 
and Media, the nobles and princes were before him" at 
Sbushan, and also "the seven princes of Persia and Media" 
(Esther i, 3, 14). The Behistflu inscription, also referring to 
the last years of Cambyses, speaks of the rebellion of 
"Persia and Media and the other provinces." After the 
death of Cambyses, however, even till after the battle of 
Marathon in B.C. 590 (Herod, iii, 104; vi, flj, that is during 
the naval war between Darius and the Samians, during the 
events which preceded his war with Athens, and during the 



actual iuvaBion of that country, the expression moat < 
monly made use of is the powur of " the Medes," and not the 
Persians. It was " the army of the Medee " fiii, 109) which 
fought at Marathon, and it was the name of the Medea 
"whiuh then Btniuk terror into the hearts of the Greeks (vi, 112). 
The Persians did indeed recover their Bupremacy, but not till 
after the death of Cyrus, nor till the latter part of the reign 
of DariuB. The fact of this great political change in the 
Persian empire is frequently refeiTed to by tlie principal 
living witness of the day — the prophet Daniel — who was 
placed in the midst of the revolution at Babylon, and whose 
testimony cannot be disputed. 

In the third year of Belshazzar son of Nabonidue, when 
Darius was reigning at SKusan (Dan. viii, 8), that ie about 
the year B.o. 494, the vision of the ram with " two horns " 
is interpreted to Daniel as representing " the kings of Media 
and Persia." He tells us that " Daiius the Median," that is 
Darius son of Hystaspes, took the kingdom of Babylon on 
the fall of Belshazzar, in B.C. 493 ; the very year which 
followed the sailing of the fleet of Darius the Mede to 
Samos (Herod, vi, 22-25). And he speaks of the division 
of the territories of Belshazzar between the "Modes and 
Persians," that is between the two imperial provinces of 
Media and Peraia, the confederacy of Medes and Persians. 

But if the Medes were indeed in the ascendant in the 
empire during the greater part of the reign of Darius in 
Persia, wlio, again it may be asked, was the upholder of their 
supremacy in opposition to the ambitious designs of Darius, 
and who could compel the submission of the warhke Persians ? 
"Cyrus son of Cambyses the poweiful king," well known to 
the people of Senkereh, as appears from .bricks of that city 
■which bear this legend,' was as little known to Herodotua 
as living in the time of Cambyses, as was Tanyoxarces the 
half-brother of that king. Having wrongly confounded thia 
Cyrus, the son, with Cyrus the father of Cambyses, as pointed 
out by Ctesias, and having, therefore, already appropriated 
the wai-liko acts of the second prince to his grandfather, he 
was at a loss for a ruler in Media after the time of Cambyses ; 
' Sir H. R^wUnwn boa deciphered one of these bricla. 
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and GOQsequeiitly also wrongly aesumed that Cambyses had 
died without male issue. Kib narrative at this point is 
misleading and confufied. On the death of bis uncle and 
iather, Tanyoxarces and Cambyses, the two great divisions 
of the empire had of right descended to Cyrus grandson of 
Astyagea, in addition to his own conquests in Armenia and 
Asia Minor. Nevertheless this distinguished prince was then 
but little known to his late father's subjects in the province 
of Persia. He could not boast like Darius of his pure Aryan 
descent, and, with reference to the Median taint in his blood, 
was known to them only as Cyrus the Mule, His youth had 
been spent chiefly in the Median court of Astyages. His claim 
to kingly rank was derived at first rather from his Median 
ancestry than from his Persian origin. The Medes had 
selected him as their sovereign as son of Mandane princess 
of Media, and he had established himself in their hearts by 
leading them to conquest, while the Persians still acknow- 
ledged his father Cambyses as their king. From Lucian and 
Onesicritufi, quoting Persian annals, we have learnt that 
he was not conscious of the cruelties perpetrated on his 
friends in Persia during the violent reign of Cambyses, and 
that he only heard of these atrocities at the time of his 
approaching death : Xenophon also is precise in stating, that 
it was not till he was an old man, when his father and mother 
were both long since dead, that he took a journey into Persia 
for the seventh time since the beginning of his reign,' and 
there died. In fact, as Cambyses father of Cyrus never reigned 
Sn Asia Minor, or over Media proper, except as supreme 
sovereign of the Persians and Medes, so Cyrus son of Cam- 
byses and Mandane neyer reigned in Persia proper, but only 
as lord paramount over the confederacy of Medes and Persians. 
He was ahnost a stranger at Persepolis, where Darius first set 
up his kingdom, and during the latter part of his reign his habit 
was to spend seven months of the year at Babylon, three at 
Susa, and two at Ecbatana in Media : thus treating Persia as 
a secondary part of his dominions. His name, therefore, is 
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not improperly omitted by HerodotuB from the conaecul 

list of kings of the imperial province of Persia. Nevertheless, 
he was the "great king"' who reigned over Babylon for 
seven years: that king whose memory was cherished, and 
the mikl supremat-y of whose dominion was recognised by 
all the civilised kingdoum of the eiirth then known to the 
Asiatic world : the " man more precious than fine gold," 
even more precious "than the golden wedge of Ophir:" 
"the anointed of Jehovah." Tw^enty-niue yeara in all he sat 
upon the throne. Bnt only during the last stvon years of his 
life was he " king of Babylon " after the death of his father. 
Now the same outline of history may be collected from 
the Babylonian tablets at Warka, when arranged according 
to the reckoning of Demetrius, as seen in Tables No. 2 and 
No. 3.' Whon thns armuged, they spread the reigns of 
Cambysea, Nabonidus, and Cyrus over just twenty-three 
years, from B.C. 529 to 507, forming a compact series ol 
documents from year to year almost without break, as might 
be expected from the orderly mode of packing them in row* 
described by Mr. Loftus: and the chief feature of 
arrangement is, that the reigns of "CambyBee king of BabyL 
and "Nabonidus king of Babylon" are thus necessarily mad^ 
to begin in the same year, B.C. 529, showing that Nabonidus 
must, according to this view of the history, have acted 
as the representative of the reigning king of Persia in 
his tributai-y province of Babylon. Accordingly it will be 
observed, in confirmation of this conclusion, that the names 
of the same three families recur upon almost all the tablets, 
as having made certain payments to the State, and as 
having laid by their documents of acquittance in the office 
at Warka fi'om the first year of the reign of Cambyses, 529, 
through the reign of Nabonidus, and down to the last year 
of Cyrus, 507, Thus showing thatthe same mode of collection 
and discharge of revenue existed under the last of the 
Babylonian, and the two first reigns of the Achromenian 
dynasty. An entirely different set of individuals appear to 
have made use of the office both before and after thi 
igns, as far as can yet be ascei-tained from the ftw ren[u 
Herod, i, 188. ' Pp. 
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ing tablets at Warka, dated in the times of Nebucliadiiezzar 
and Darius. Wlien the documents are arranged according 
to the order of the Canon of Ptolemy, the reigmt of Nabo- 
nidue, CyruB, and Canibysee range over a period of thirty- 
three years, during twenty-nine of which the same individuals 
must be supposed to have used this office at Warka, first 
under a Babylonian, then under a Persian dynasty, which 
is not so probable: and six broken intervals, during which 
no ti-ibute-tablets were registered, between the ytiars B.C. 
555 and 522 occur in the series, not easily accounted for if 
the tablets were found as Mr. Loftus deBcribee, and the office 
was left undisturbed. 

Whether the doimmentH are arranged, however, in one 
order or the other, one thing may be dedueed from them as 
certain, viz., that Darius was unknown at this registration 
office at Warka as king of Babylon for twelve years after the 
death of Carabyses, from the month Adar in B.C. 518, down 
to the month Sebat in the year 506, And it is also certain, 
that this interval is exactly filled up by the seven last yeara 
of CyrUB king of Babylon, ending in o07-(>, who was heir to 
the throne of Canibyse8,and the five last years of Nabonidus, 
who was acting either as viceroy of, or in revolt against 
Cyrus his lawful king, provided the tablets are arranged 
according to Demetrius. The tablets from Warka, therefore, 
as I have said, afi'ord sufficient reason for preferring the 
arrangement of Demetrius to that of Ptolemy, 

It is difficult to define the exact nature of these docu- 
ments, which are all however connected with payments of 
money. It has been suggested that they may have formed 
a species of public currency. Clearly they cannot be con- 
sidered as merely private documents, owing to the extreme 
particularity with which the titles of the kings of Babylon and 
Persia are given, the official character of the attestations 
attached, and the fact that the same form of document was 
used in several difierent cities. On the other hand, the office 
itself in which they were found at Warka can hardly be 
looked upon aa a public office, considering how few indi- 
viduals made use of it for the pui-pose of recording their 
payments, and from the smalluesa of the amounts paid. On 






the whole, it aeeniB probable that theee particular tablets £ 
Warka are attested evideiiceB of payments made into ths 
public Euchequor tlii'ough tha rat-diura of three families. Baua 
eonof PaIa,Kaptiya son of Balbasu and his family, and Cfamil- 
nana and his family, living at Warka. The payments I 
suggest have reference to those duties spoken of in the Book 
of Ezra (iv, 20) under the terms " toll, tribute, and custom," 
which were first imposed in the days of the Persian kings. 
The name of Bana son of Pala appears five times upon the 
tablets, most commonly in the spring of the year, and on 
each occasion, according to Mr. Smith's interpretation of the 
documenta, payments are made on his " going." It seems 
probable, therefore, that the appointment of Bana eon of Pala 
may have been priscisely that of the messenger spoken of in 
the Septuagint translation of Ezra iv, 18, iu the words — 
'O ^poXoyof oa aTrftniiXare Trpoe fifias, iieXt/dTi efitrpoaBtv ifiov. 
Treating the tablets, therefore, as official doiiuments, they tell 
a history, as I have said, when placed in chronological order 
in agreement with Demetrius, which may thus be collected. 

On the conquest of Babylon by Cjtus, aided probably 
by Nabonidus the conspirator, Nabonidus must have been 
appoirited governor of the province imder Cambyaos. From 
B.C. 529 to 525, according to the tablets, Cambyses was 
recognised at Warka as " king of Babylon, am king of the 
two nations." In the latter year, Cambyses having carried 
his army into Egypt to fight with Amasis, Nabonidus is 
registered in the month Tammuz (July) as " Hug of Babylon," 
whether by appointment of Cambyses, or in revolt, does not 
appear. During 524 aud 523 Cambyses, victorious over Egypt, 
appears again as " king of Babylon and of the two nations," 
and so remains till 522, the year of general revolt, when 
Nabonidus at the command of Nergaisharezar (the Kab- 
mag?) is placed on the throne of Babylon with the title 
Nabonidochus,' and so appears on the register at Warka for 
the first time. 

A sharp contest, we collect fi-om the documents, must 
then have taken place after the madness of Cambyses for the 
thi'one of Babylon, between the rival princes Nabonidochus 
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and Darius, the latter of whom becamti recognised at Warka 
from the month Elul, B,o. 520 to Adar 518, as "king of 
Babylon and king of the two nations," clearly in revolt; and 
this perhaps may be the time referred to by Herodotus, who 
relates that soon after the death of Ciimbyaes, which he 
wrongly supposes to have tuken place in 522, Darius having 
besieged the city for twenty mouths, and taken it by the 
Btratagem of Zopyrus, entirely destroyed the place as a 
fortress, throwing down the walls and carrying away the 
gates (Herod, iii, 15St). This, however, is one of the points 
upon which Ctesias contradicts Herodotus, telling us that 
he was quite mistaken concerning the acts attributed to 
Zopyrus during the siege, whiuh he places in the reign of 
Xerxes, not in the reign of Darius (Ctaisite Frag. Miill. p. 50). 
Both historians I believe to be partly right and both partly 
wrong. For the final destruction of Babylon did indeed take 
place at the time when Darius son of Hystaspes was " set over 
the realm of the Chaldeans." But that we know was not till 
he was about sixty-two years old, in the year b.o, 433 : just 
seven years before the tinje when Ezra tells us that Darius 
and Arta-Xerses (that is Xerxes under the assumed title of 
Artaxerxes), were associated on the respective thrones of 
Babylon and Persia, four years after the Battle of Marathon 
(Herod, vii, 1, 2). So that both Darius and Xerxes were 
engaged in the final deBtnu.-tion of Babylon, just twenty- 
five years later than Herodotus supposed. For he was quite 
Unconscious of the fact disclosed by the tablets, that Darius 
wag not known as king of Babylon for twelve years after 
tiie death of Cambyses. Darius, we know from his own 
inscription, had many battles to fight after B.C. 518, before 
he became undisputed king of Babylon. 

The accompanying Table No. 4 (p. 232), drawn up from 
the foregoing data, forms, as I conceive, a correct outline of 
Asiatic chronology for one hundred years, from B.C. 585 to 
484, that is from the fall of the Assyrian empire to the death 
of Darius : and I once more invite particular attention to the 
two cardijial points of the arrangement, viz. — First, that 
Darius son of Hystaspes died at the age of 72, in the year 
B.C. 485-4 ; whereby we know that Cyrus father of Cambyses 
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ceased to reign in B.C. 536. Second, that the last carrying 
away of captives from JeruBalem in the twenty-third year of 
Nebuchadnezzar fell in the year B.C. 559 ; whereby we know 
that Cyrus son of Cambysea did not cease to reign till the 
year B.C. 507-6. 

Let ns now paBS on to the consideration of the two 
leading propositions which form the subject of this treatise ; 
first, however, making a few remarks upon the unusual and 
truly unjudicial manner in which the history of Cyrus has 
hitherto been handled. A number of first-class witnesses ofiFer 
their testimony for consideration. AVe have several arcom- 
plished Greeks before us, such as jEsehylus, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Ctosiaa, who came in contact with the Persians in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere before the time of Alexander, and 
■were more or less accurately acquainted with Persian history ; 
and several Greek and Persian historians after the eouquest 
of all Asia by Alexander, who made Asiatic history their 
study, such as Dinon, Cleitarchus. Onesicritus, Megattthenes : 
besides Berosus the Chaldean priest, and above all Daniel 
and Ezra, living in Babylon and writing during the very time 
in question. 

Now no snch historians ever sat down seriously to record 
88 fact what tliey knew to be untrue. However much they 
may have been deceived, they have endeavoured to relate 
events as they beheved them to have occurred, and they are 
entitled to be heard. It is most unreasonable, when pointed 
out that Ctesiaa contradicts Herodotus on several important 
points of Persian history, complacently to set aside his testi- 
mony with the remark, that the authority of Ctesiaa carries 
little weight as compared with that of Herodotus: when 
Xenophon, after careful inquiry, relates in a consistent manner 
a perfectly different story from that of Herodotus concerning 
Cyrus, to say with Cicero, or Niebuhr, or with Grote, that 
Xenophon is evidently writing only political romance : that 
the testimony of Cleitarchus, Onesicritus, and Megasthenes 
is spurious or untrustworthy : and as regards the invaluable 
testimony of Daniel and Ezra, that the evidence of the one 
is either forgery, or history irreconcilable with secular 
records, and that of the other has been incorrectly copied. 
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Laetlj. we Lave a flight of -witnessee of a later date, of 
fabulous turn of mind, eucii as Firdouai, Mirkond, Tabari, 
Bundari, the writer of the Tarikh Tubree,' Persians and 
Arabians, wlio tell of chivalric and romantic wars which 
happened in Mazenderan, Koraaean. Azerbijan, and Balk, 
carried on by heroee of preternatural age. Their standing 
point as historians is neither Babylon, nor Snsa, nor Ecbatana. 
They speak of conquests beyond the Tigris as conquests in 
the "west," they tell of wars with China and Tartaiy ; and 
the original of their histories prolwibly was framed in Balk, or 
Bactria, or perhaps at Ghuzni in Afghanistan, in the Eastern 
division of the empire. They have preserved, however, amidst 
their tales of fancy and romance the chief tradition for which 
we seek, that is to say, of two separate Persian princes, the 
one named Kai-Khosni, the other Coresh. They have records 
of the wars between Kai-Khoeru and Afrasiab (Astyages), they 
speak of Isfimdear or Aaphanda, or Apanda, his son. a con- 
necting link with Ctesias and Megasthenes, and, what is to 
the purpose in hand, of the conquest of Babylon by Coresh 
in the days of Giishtasp, or Darius son of Hysta^pes, and of 
the release of the captive Jews. 

Kai-Ehosru the great king of Persia, the hero of the 
Shah-Nameh, is clearly identified with the Cyrus of Hero- 
dotus, the father of Camhyses, while Coresh, the name of the 
prince who was sent to conquer Babylon, is a name which 
has no affinity with the word Khoeru, according to the 
authority of Sir William Jones,' and represents the Coresh of 
Isaiah and the Book of Ezra. 

Let us then endeavour to investigate this intricate matter 
more in conformity with the practice of an ordinary court of 
justice, giving to the testimony of each witness the weight 
due to his position and character, and I think it tsHH be found 
that there is no justification for so implicitly following the 
views of Herodotus, who after all honestly informs na that 
what he relates is only one out of four histories that he had 
beard concerning Cyrus. 
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No. 4. 
IE DEATH OF DARIUS SON OF HYSTASPES. 
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?3fl Athk the f^ffmf. 

1. (Jyms tlie father of Cambysea wTio conquered Astyaj 
king of Media in BC. 559, and foTinded the empire of the 
Pereians and Medes, nt-ither conqutred Babylon nor reigned 
at Babylon befirre Cambysee took that throne in B.C. 529. 

Thie proiJOiition is not difficult to prove, and it has in 
fact already been diepoBed of. The testimony of Herodotus, 
though full of inconaistency, has proved itself iiivaljiable 
concerning it. We have seen how the fact recorded by him 
of the death of Oynie, father of tliat CarabyseB who con- 
quered Rg_^iit, wlien Dan'us was twenty yeara old, in b.c. 536, 
brings into harmony all the different versions of the history 
of this period, thereby provuig itself to be correct. And thia 
one fact is decisive against the idea, that Cyma I. reigned 
over Babylon fi-om B.C. 538 to 529, as assumed by Ptolemy, 
and taken for granted in oui- Bibles. Herodotiis goes on 
to say that it was Cyrus son of that Cambyaes who married 
Mandane who conquered Babylon. Here again he has 
undoubtedly etated the truth. For this Cyrus was commonly 
known to the Persians as Cyrus the Mule, He is so spoken 
of by Nebuchadnezzar in his lust words to the Babylonians 
when approaching his death.' 'Die Delphic Oracle, when 
consulted by Croesua, warned him against a mule that would 
come to the huad of affairs iu the kingdom of Media. And 
he ia again ao referred to after his death by the Babylonians 
(Herod, iii, 150), who, when Scoffing at Darius who had 
besieged their city for twenty months, exclaimed, "When 
mulea bring forth then may Babylon be taken." Now 
Gyrus the Mule was so called as being the son of Cambyses 
the Persian, and graudaon of Astyages the Mede. Herodotus 
writes concerning Cyrus the Mule : is apa MavSdvr}^ re etTjt 
irais T^s A<rTviirfeo<i &vyaTpm, Kal Kafiffiiaem rov Kvpou 
(i, 111). Nothing can be more complete and con-ect. He 
here relates that Cyrua, who he afterwards tells us con- 
quered CrosBus and overthrew Babylon, waa son of Cambyges 
son of CyruB. Cyrua eon of Carabyses, was not thei-efore 
himaelf the father of Carabyaea [dug of Persia, as Herodotus 
assumes ; mileaa indeed we are prepared to accept three 

I See p. 187. 
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jirinceH of the race of AchBemeues each bearing tliis same 
title CyniB. 

Herorlotiia, who was well acquainted with the exploits 
of Cyrus son of C'jimbyees, as the conqueror of louia and 
Lydia and all Asia Minor, and recognised no other king bearing 
this title, now unfortunately adds that it was h'l './ho conquered 
his grandlatber Aetyages, in the year B.C. 559, accoi'ding to hin 
reckoning; thus producing gi'eat confusion in ciironology. 
For we have already shown how impossible it is to believe 
that Cyi'us father of Cambysee, born in B.o. 605, shoiild have 
been the grandson of Astyages who married in the year of 
the eclipse' B.C. 5ft5, while yet a youTig man : for his father 
Cyaxares was stall on the throne at the time of the marriage. 
Xenophon altogether repudiates the idea of Cyrus son of 
Mandane having conquered his grandfather, with whom he 
tells us that he lived in perfect harmony to the end of his life. 
While Ctesias, who knew the history of Persia from the 
royal records, points out this statement of Herodotus as one 
of the chief errors with which his history of Cyrus ia charge- 
able, protesting that Cyrus who conquered Astyages was in 
no way related to him. Again, Herodotus telle us that Cyms 
who conquered Astyages was reiguing over the Medes when 
Crcesns sent to Dt^pbi to inquire whether he should avenge 
the cause of his brother-in-law Astyages. The reply was — 
'* When a mule shall reign in Sledia, then, tender Lydian, flee 
to pebbly Htenius, nor blush to be a coward." Cyrus who con- 
quered Astyages, therefore, was ;m earlier king than Jje who 
was called the Mule, and overthrew the kingdom of Croesus. 
Again, Cyrus father of Cambyses died on the field of battle, 
and his body was left unburied. Justin remarks concerning 
this battle, '-etiam illud memorabile fuit, quid ne nmitius 
quidam tautsa cladis supcrfuit" (Justin, i, 8). Cyrus son of 
Cambyses was buried at Pasiirgada;, where Arrian reporta that 
his tomb was found with this inscription on it ; "I am Cjtus, 
the son of Cambyses. who acquired empire for the Persians, and 
reigned over Asia. Grudge me nut this monument."' This 
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epitapli seems to me to be fiill of measiug imd chan 
Cyrus died while on a caeiial visit to PeraepoltB, in his 
age, and his natural deeire was to lie laid in the royal 
place of Persia near at hand. He waa however mindful of 
hatred which the PerBJana bore to the Medes, and how, as 
Median descent, he had favoured the re-eHtablishmenfe 
Median ascendancy in the empire, in opposition to tbi 
present local king. There is therefore a deprecating torn 
about the epitaph, unlijfe the lofty tone of a monrtrch of 
such absolute power. He pleads as it wtTf wilh the Persians 
that he is the son of ('ambyses the late powerful king of Pi 
and though not tjie immediate niler of tlmir i>rovince, that 
was he who added Asia, tlmt is Asia Elinor, to the em] 
(Herod, i, 177). Do not, therefore, dishonoiu- my tomb. 
K. K. Porter has, in his "Travels in Georgia and Pi 
given accurate drawings of this tomb of Cjtus, still extant 
Murgh&b, and of a marble block near at hand, upon wMdi' 
cherubic ftguro with four wings is carved. Both Porter 
Hitter have remarked upon the Egyptian cliaractBr of 
BculptUTf, and Professor Liissen has from this cireiimstunce 
and others argued that this could not be tht tomb of Cyrus 
who died before Oambyses hud conquered Egypt, and that 
probably it was the tomb of Cyrus sou of Parysatis, of a much 
later date. Such an assumption is however quite lumeceBsarj, 
when Cyrus son of Oitmbyses takes his true position in history 
aiter the conquest of Egypt. Once more, Xentiphon assures 
ue that Cyrus who conquered Babylon wns not recoguieed 
as king of Babylon at the time of the cimqueBt, but merely 
as leader of the amiieH of his nncle Cyaxares king of Media, 
and his father king of Pereia. 

There can be no question, therefore, that Herodotus wab 
in error, and confounding together two different kiugs, when 
he stated that Cyrus son of Ciimbyses who compiered Babylon, 
was he who conquered Astyages. And we may also safely 
decide that Cyrus father of CambyBes, who really performed 
that uxpltiit, neither conquered Babylon, nor reigned at 
Babylon before his son Camlyses cauie to the throne of that 
kingdom in b.o. 52{l. 

Wp now dismiss Herod.itus as a witnoss. regxetting only 
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that he has not given us the means of judging for ourselves 
concerning the other three histories of this prince which he 
had seen; and take up Ctesias, who for seventeen years 
remained in Persia as physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
searched the royal records with the object of ascertaining the 
truth. Now, if we have rightly divined the true order of 
events as they occurred in Persia proper, Ctesias would find 
no mention in the chronicles at Persepolis of the exploits of 
any son of Cambyses seated on that imperial throne : for 
' clearly Cambyses was immediately succeeded in Persia by 
Darius in B.C. 517, as if he had no son. While on the other 
hand he must have found a fiiU description in those chronicles 
of the wars between Cyrus father of Cambyses and Astyages, 
the sime description probably as that which has been pre- 
served by Nicolaus of Damascus, and must also have ascer- 
tained firom thence that no relationship whatever existed 
between the Persian and the Median king. Again, he could 
not fail to have seen the " book of records of the chronicles " 
kept at Susa:^ and there he must have read of that king 
called Achshurus, or Oxarces, or Axares, who reigned from 
India to Gush, and who was sitting on the throne of Susa 
some forty years after the carrying away of captive Jews 
from Jerusalem in the eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar, that is 
in B.C. 573, and of whom Xenophon speaks as ruling over the 
confederate kingdom of the Medes, when Croesus fell in B.C. 535. 
Now all this is exaotly what Ctesias tells us that he did find 
written in the records of the kings of Persia. We believe 
his testimony, and see no ground whatever for doubting 
whether he has told the truth. Moreover it must be observed, 
that not one word could Ctesias find in those archives concern- 
ing the one great event which marks the century, the fall of 
the kingdom of Babylon before the Persians under Cyrus, in 
connexion with that Cyrus king of Persia who preceded 
Cambyses who conquered Egypt. Again, we conclude with 
certainty that Cyrus father of Cambyses, who conquered 
Astyages, neither conquered Babylon nor reigned at Bab} Ion 
before Cambyses took that throne in B.C. 529. The only point 
upon which I would venture to call in question the authoiity 

* Esther tI, 1. 
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of Cteeias is where he relates that the same Cyms who con- 
quered Astyages also conquered Croesus. Ctesias, lik.e Hero- 
dotus and other Greeks, knew but of one Cyrus king of 
Persia — and yet at the same time he could not doubt that 
Croesus had been deposed by Cyrus. Now Cjtus father of 
Cambyses died in B.C. 536, and Croesus was deposed by Cyrus 
son of Cambyses in 535 or 534. This confounding together 
of the acts of the two kings is not therefore unnatural. Cyrus 
the father of Cambyses, however, never reigned over Lydia. 
Neither Herodotus nor Xenophon countenance this opinion. 
And the Delphic Oracle decides the question by coupling 
Cyrus the Mule with the conquest of Lydia. 

I now proceed to establish the second proposition : — 
n. That Cyrus son of Cambyses, grandson of Astyages, 
twice conquered Babylon : but did not take the title " king of 
Babylon " till after the death of his father in B.C. 518. 

Xenophon is the true biographer of this illustrious prince. 
He tells us that he writes concerning him only such things 
as he believes that he has fully ascertained. And I think that 
there is much want of judicial faculty in those who pro- 
nounce his work to be a fiction, simply because he diflfers 
entirely fi'om Herodotus as to the true place of the reign of 
this prince in history. Like Herodotus and Ctesias he 
appears to have recognised only one king bearing the title 
Cyrus, which necessarily leads him into some slight en-or. 
He was probably thereby perplexed as regards chronology, 
and therefore gives no dates. But this is a deficiency which 
is supplied with certainty from other sources. For tlie reign 
of Cambyses is securely fixed by an eclipse in his 7tli year.* 
And the entire confi)rmity of his narrative witli the clironology 
so ascertained, is the best proof of the care and accuracy with 
which he has applied himself to his subject. Cyrus he tells 
us was at the head of but a small band of Persians when 
the Medes and Hyrcanians chose him as their leader. He 
subdued the Syrians, Assyrians, Arabians, Cappadocians, both 
the Phrygians, Lydians, Carians, Phoenicians, and Baby- 
lonians. He had in subjection also the Bactrians, Indians, 
and Cilicians, as also the Sacians, Paphlagonians, and Maga- 

' See p. 201. 
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diuians, and other nations too many to name. He ruled over 
the Greeks in Asia, and over the Cyprians and Egyptians by 
the way of the sea. " His kmgdom was bounded on the 
east by the Erytliraean Sea : on the north by the Euxine : 
on the west by Cyprus and Egypt : on the south by 
Ethiopia." 1 

The fatlier of Cyrus, he tells us, was Cambyses king of 
Persia : and all agree that his mother was Mandane daughter 
of Astyages king of the Medes.^ When Astyages died, in the 
year B.C. 539-8, Cyaxares the brother of Mandane came to 
the throne of the Medes. This is the same prince that 
Ctesias speaks of as the son of Amytis sister of Mandane : 
and of whom the Book of Esther speaks under the title 
Achshurus or Ahasuerus. No sooner was he seated on the 
throne than the king of Babylon, that is to say Evilmerodach, 
who came to the throne in 538, joined in confederacy with 
Croesus to deprive him of the province of the Medes, and 
Cyrus father of Cambyses having been slain in his expe- 
dition against the Massagetae in 536, Cyrus son of Cambyses, 
now 25 years of age, was chosen by the Medes as their leader ; 
a strong body of Persians sent by Cambyses, now king of 
Persia, joined the army, and the first battle with Croesus was 
fought on the plains of Pteria, in the summer of 535, in 
which the king of Babylon was slain (Cyrop. iv, i, 8). No one 
can fail to observe the remarkable agreement in all particulars 
of this piece of history with the foregoing table of chronolog5\ 
Cyaxares, or Ahasuerus, sits on the throne of his kingdom in 
the third year after the death of Astyages his father-in-law, 
and immediately after the death of his father Cyi'us, in 
536. Cambyses begins his reign in 535. The last year of 
Evilmerodach according: to Demetrius is 535, and the last 
year of Croesus according to the reckoning of the Parian 

* "On fi€v 8rf KaWiarrj Koi fKylarrj tS>v iv Tfj A<ria rj rov Kopov fiacriKda 
iyivtro, avrr] iavrrj fiapTvpti. *Qpla$t fitv irp6s €<a rji ipvdpq. OaXdrrij, irpoi 
npTou df Tw *Ev£ctV^ n6vT<^f irpbs tawipau ic Kvirp^ Kal 'Aiyvrrro), npos 
p,f(rrjfifipiav de ''AiOionia, — Kvpov Ucub. viii. 

^ IIaTp6s piv bfj yryerat 6 Kvpos ytvtaBtu Kapfiva-oVg TLfpfrStv Paai\f<i>s, 
prjTpoi 6/ioXoyctrat Maubdvris y€V€a$ai, ^ Se Mavidvrj dxyrij AcrTvayovs ^v 
Boydrrjp. — Kvpov Ilatd. i, 2. 
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Cbruuicle u 535, and tliiu la the third yvnv uftir the dec 
of Nebiichadnt'zzar, who tiiretold the coming of the Pera 
Mule, in conformity with the rospnnee of the Deljihic Ors 
given three years before the fall of CroeBUs. 

TliuB far it would be difficult to discover the evidence of 
fiction in thf narrative of Xt^niiphou; unless it may he thought 
fictitious to have made Abradati^a l^ng of i^usa iu 535, when 
Ahasuerus it may be supposed was on that throne. But it 
may be observed that Abradutes was slain iu the autumn of 
tliie same year 535, and if AhaHueruB or Cyaxares after hia death 
immediately SL-ated himself on the throne at Susu, it may 
have been witliin the third year after the death of Aetyages. 
Xenophon goes on to say that (^yrus, following up hie victorj' 
over CroesuB, fought a second Ixittlu with him before the 
winter of 535, and took the city Sardis. Abradates was 
slain, and Croesus was made prisoner. We may now compare 
the narrative of Xeuophou with thiit of Iltrodotus, in whicJi 
both agree, showing that much time was consumed in tlie 
ctinquest of the several provinces of Asia Minor and the settle- 
ment of their affaire, so that Cjrus might not be prepared to 
march towards Babylon, the tiiking of which was his next 
great exploit, till probably about the spring of the year 
B.C. 332, or perhaps 531. Herodotus describes that much 
timt' was wasted at the river Gyndes, and both agree that 
the Babylonians resisted the uttuck for a great length of 
time. It is reasonable in suppose, therefore, that the city 
was not taken by the stratagem of drawing off the waters of 
the river Euplu-ates till the year B.C. 530. Meanwliile w© 
learn from Berosus that Neregliesar or Nergal-sharezar occtt- 
pietl the tlirone of Babylon for four years, and tliat he then 
set up LaWirosoarchod son of Evilmerodach, a youth who 
only occupied the throne nine months, that is till the close of 
530. BerosuR does not mention the siege of Babylon by 
Cyrus nt this time, but merely says that the young king was 
slain by conspirators. Nabonidus he says was one of the 
conspirators, and Gobryas we know, who had fled fTi)tri the 
tyranny of Nergalsharezar, and Gadataa, were two others. 
It is not unreasonable, therefore, to aasume that it was with 
the connivance of these conspirators that the gates towards 
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the river had boL-ii left open and unguarded, imd that Cyriis 
having so taken thu city, the king that was then slain by 
Gobiyas aud GadataB was Labi iroBoarch oil (Cyrop. vij, v, 33). 
Cynis while in Babylon eot up eatrape and govtniors in 
all the confjucred nations, amongst whom we ni^y asBUiue 
that Nabonidua the eonspirator, who, ae Berosus obBurvcs, 
was in no way entitled tn the tUroue, though evidently an , 
able man, was made governor under CanibyseB in B.C. .529. 
Soon after this he married the daughter of Cyaxares, receiving j 
with her aa dowry tlie rovennes of Media : and then prepare^ ( 
to make a joiiruoy into Persia to pay his obeisance to his | 
father Cainbyses, and to lead back the Persiau anny. On the 
fi'ontiei' uf Persia he left the greater part of his victorious 
aiTiiy, and with lilial reverence presented hiniaelf to his 
father, bringing presents suitable to hia sovereignty, and 
also for the nobility of Persia. And now a striking scone 
takes-place in the court of Persia, which is wortliy of great 
attention, and a speech is put into the mouth of CambyscB 
which evidently is intended to embody the ideas of Xcnophon 
us to the relative positions of the kingdoms of Persia and Media 
at that time, and ehowing how the two great dlvisiims of the 
empire made by Cyrus the father of CambyBea at his death 
were still retahicd in the reign of liie son (.'iimbyses, A 
great meeting of ciders and governors lioUiing tlie highi'st 
offices in the state having been called together by the king, 
and t^ns having been invited to be present, Cambyses is 
said thus to have ad'ireseed tJie asHembly: "Men of Persia, 
and you Cyrus, I fuel a just affection for you both. Yo« 
Persians arc my subjects, and yim Cyrus are my son. It ia 
right that 1 abnuld open my mind to you plainly as to what ' 
appears U< me lest suited for the welfare of you both. With 
regard to the past, you Persians have greatly promotfd the 
interestK of Cyriis by giving him an army and by appointing 
him its commander, while Cyrus, making the best use of his 
command, hath, with the assistance of the gt>da, made your ] 
name fiimous among ail men, and honoured throughout Aaia^ ,■ 
The most worthy uf those who have fought with him he haa ' 
enriched, lie has provided pay and maintenance for the i 
soldiers, and by Ihp establiahmeut of a Peraiau cavah'y , 
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liiith given to the PeraiaiiB a share in the coniii 
phiiiis. Now, if you will continue to recognise tbese facts,' 
you will become sources of many benefits to each other. On 
the other band, if you Cyrus, elated by present prosperity, 
should attempt to rule the Persians like other nations, merely 
for the sake of gain, or you citizens, grudging bim his power, 
should endeavour to destroy his authority, bo assmod that 
you will be a lundrance to each other of many hlossinga. 
That such may never be the case, and that good fortune may 
attend you, it seems to me, he said, that you should enter 
into covenant with sacrifice, and calling the gods to witneoiX' 
shoidd engage, on your part Cyrus, that if any one shoi 
make war on the Persian territory, or attempt to subvert thl 
Persian laws, you with your whole force will come to their 
assistance, and that you Persians on your side, if any one 
attempt to deprive Cjtus of his authority, or if any of those 
iinfler his power should seek to revolt, you will render such 
assistance ni defence of yoursflveB and Cyrus as he shall 
demand. As loug as I live the aovereigiity over the Persians 
is mine. When I am dead it will no dcmht belong to Cyi- 
if he is alive." (wai «■>? ftiv &v e-yai ^ai, ifj,!/ yiynirat 7 
Tlipaats, ^aaiKeta' OTav he eyw Tekivrriam, ^rfKov or* Kvfta\ 
av ^ {viiii, v, 2«). 

I have {fiven the whole of this scene and speecli at Icuj 
because 1 look upon the passage as vividly descriptive of 
actual state of the Persian empire under the reign 
Cambyses, and as in fact containing a summary of all 
which I am contending concerning Cyrus. Xeuophon h( 
brings before us the noble, lofty character described by 
prophet Isaiah, truly more precious thau fine gold. Unc 
qucred in battle, he comes from Babylon, where lately 
liad been dispensing kingdoms and satrapies freely ainonj 
hia friends. The whole of Asia is as much lying at iiis fe 
as when in later days it fell prostrate before tJie uonqui 
at .\rbela. In generous confidence he halts his army, fiushi 
with victoiy, on the frontier, and presents himself iinguar 
before his father, to tell bim, wo assume, how the migh) 
empire of Babylon has fallen and become annexed to 
dominions. In this very year, B.'.'. 529, I have said t] 
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Bnbyliiu first rcotigniaiid a Persian king: and that Cyrtis tlie 
conqueror, of the elder branch of the Achfemeneda?, renowned 
through fast and west, tlien reigned in Media and Asia Minor, 
not at Babylon, and colhiterally with one or other of the 
kings of Persia proper. And ao Xenophon, by the nioutli of J 
Cambyses. here relates. It was probably at the time of this f 
nolemn league and covenant referred to by Xenophon, that 
it was detennined that the laws of the Medes and PersianB \ 
should not be altered, that is to say, that the Medes should | 
not attempt to force their lawa upon the Persians, nor the ' 
Persians theii-s upon -the Medes. I have said, that Cyrus king 
of Persia reigned after, not before, his father over Babylon. 
And from the speech of Cambyses we learn tliat at the i 
taking of Babylon he waa lord siipreme. and Cyrus neither J 
"king of Persia" nor yet lord over "all the kingdoms of j 
the earth." Indeed the one thing upon winch Cambyses his j 
father was resolved was, that ho should not so he styled till j 
after his own death. No one, 1 repeat, ie justified in setting j 
down this narrative as fiction, simply because it is irrecon- 
cilable with Herodotus. On the contrary I maintain tliat it \ 
is stamped with tmth upon its faee. 

There is only one queetional.ile statement iu the Cyropaedia 
which requires a few words of observation. Xenophon, as 
I have said, recognised only one Cyrus king of Persia ; and 
yet he was correctly informed that Cjtus father of Cambyses 
had divided his kingdom between liia two sons Camliyaee 
and Tanaoxares, as Ctesias attests. He could therefore only 
conclude that Cyrus son of Cambyses and Slandaue, the hero 
of Ids history, had two sons so called on whom his empire I 
devolved. Regardless therefore of chronology, into which it 
seems it was not his disposition to enter, he hastily assumed 
the existence of a prince named Cambyses king of Persia, who 
was the son of Cyrus king of Persia, who was the successor 
of Cambysos king of Persia who reigned over Babylon, who 
again was the son of Cyrns. In this unquestionably he was 
in error. It is unnecessary, however, to dwell upon the subject. 
For clearly ho has mistaken the children of that Cyrus, who I 
was not in any way related by birth to Astyages, for the j 
children of Cyrus the grandson of Astyages. 
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Thus far nn regMrds Peraiaa liietory as given by Gh 
hietoriaiiB before the ccmqutist of Asia by tlie Greeks. I a 
satisfied that thflse hist'irians have all honestly related what 
they beiiuved to be true : that, together with Lucinn in after 
days, they have all fallen intn discrepancies by cnnfoujiding 
the acta of two kings in the history of one : and the result 
I ttiiuk (if a fair examination of their comlrined teatiiimny is 
to show, that there was a Cyrus son of Carabyses who reifjutfd 
after the death of CsmbyBes king of Persift in B.C. ft\%, and 
that this Cyrus for a time must liave reigned collaterally 
with Dariiis son of Hystaspea. Also that he took Babylon 
for the first time in B.C. 530. 

Let us next e.xauiine the testimony of writers under the reign 
of the Greeks in Asia, after the conquest of Asia by Alexander. 

We have already seen (p, 189) from Megasthenes. who was 
held in high esteem in the Coint of fjeleuciis Niiator, one of 
the generals of Alexander, how wLtin Cyrus had c<mquered 
Nabonidus. the last king of Babylon, and had ^ven him a 
principality in Carmania, Darius was the king who drove 
him from thence : thus connecting together the reigns of 
CjTTia and Darius, in confirmation of what has been deduced 
from Xenophou and Lucian. Again, in after days, we find 
JoBephua, with the histories of Megasthenes, Beroaus, Diodes, 
and Philostratiis before him (Ant. x, xi, 1, 2). when speaking 
of this same Nabonidus, whom he there calls Naboandelua, 
writes, "against him did Cyrus king of Persia and Dai 
king of Media make war." 

JosephuB, not knowing how to apply this hiatorical faotii 
conformity with his incon-ect notions of Babylonian histotj) 
endeavonrs to explain it away by saying that this Dai 
was known by another name amongst the Greeks. 
necessity for explanation, however, only makes it moi 
cert-ain, that he had found it etated in the histories which li 
had consulted that Darius and Cyrus were contemporariea. 

There is another passage attributed to MegaetheQea^fl 
which, if genuine, testifies very directly to this fact. It h 
been copied unfortunately by some illiterate interpreter ( 
the history, who has largely interpolated his own imperfec 
ideas concerning the Babylonian kings, and owing to theBfkfl 
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interpolations the passage has generally been rejected as 
spurious and worthless. It is found in a work entitled 
"AntiquilatumVariarum Volumina XVII," published at Venice 
in 1498, and commented on by Annius Viterbensis. When 
purified from extraneous matter it probably ran thus : — 

Speaking of Belochus, prefect of the army of Sardanapalus, 
it says — ** This man conspired with Arbaces, who was the king 
of the Medes, and the monarchy was divided, on condition that 
Belochus should reign over Babylon and Arbaces over Media 
and Persia. Thus was the monarchy divided, Sardanapalus 
having been killed by throwing himself into the flames. 
These kings reigned over the Medes for 304 years. 
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'* He being dethroned, Cyrus aud Darius reigned 

" The son of Darius, Artaxerxes 

" His two sons Artabanes and Darius Longimanus contended 
7 months for the kingdom. 

** In the 7th month Longimanus prevailed and reigned 

" Hid son Darius Nothus 

" Artaxerxes Darius Mnemon 

" Artaxerxes Ochus 

** Arces, in our own times 

" Darius 

*' Alexander [the Great], who transferred the kingdom to thel 

Greeks. Seleucus Nicator who is now fulfilling the 80th year \ 12 " 
of his reign oyer all Asia apd Syria " . . . . . . . . J 
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The above passage, together with its foolish interpola- 
tions, as given at length in the Appendix,* has been copied 
and commented upon by the notorious monk Annius as if the 
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■whole had been onglnally written by Megtistlienes, 
freed from the additions, it sttites, that from the d 
Sardannpalua ' in B.C. 8i4 to the reign of D»riufl in B.C. 521, 
iiiclii8iv£'i was 304 years, and that at tliat time the con- 
federacy betweon the Medes and BabylonlauB was broken 
up, that is after the insanity of Cainliyses. And this I take to 
be the tnith. Megasthenes then goes on to say, that Darius 
and CyniB ryigncd 3fl years. He does not of course advance 
the alwiirdity that both kings reigned 3fi years in conjunction. 
But he does mean to say. ck-arly, that from the dethronement 
of Aspanda in b,c. 522 to the beginniug of the reign of Xerxes 
in B.C. 485 comprised the 3(5 years reign of Darius, diunug some 
part of which Cynis reigned. The interpreter, however, has 
misunderstood the meaning, and made the reign of Cyrus 
reatrh to the time of Xerxes. I will not dwell upon this 
passage, but leave it to be taken for what it is worth. The 
■work of Megasthenes is lost. I will merely observe that the 
passage has been quoted by Pope Sixtus Seuensis in proof 
that Darius and Cyrus wnre contemporary;* and that when 
we consider that the contents relating to these two kings 
are in harmony with the undoubtedly genuine passage from 
Megasthenes quoted by Abydenui* (p. 189), I think these traces 
of his writings are sufficient to show that he reckoned Cyrus 
and Dai-ius to have been contemporary kings. That they 
were indeed contemporary, is proved beyond all question 
(p. 192) by the chief living witness of the day, Danie!, who. 
writing in the tbird year of C>Tue (x, 1) speaks of Darius 
the Mede as already on the throne (si, 1).' 

Beroeus, writing soon after Megasthenes, tells us that 
Cyrus conquered Nabonidus in his seventeenth year : and 
also that from the first year of Nebuchadnezzar to the seven- 
teenth year of Nabonidus was 68 years. Now we gather 
nothing from these facts, as quoted by Josephua, towards 

' Spc Chronologtial Appendix to Suiith'i ABBurbanipal, p. 3G6. 

* RainaldiiB 3e LJhris Apocryphis, I, p. 767. 

* I lake this opportunity of withdrawing an erroneou* 
Utely made when gn'MJj pcrpluitid by this xth of Daniel, vii 
Tene of tliis chnptcr va» probably nn interpolated beading bj 
than Daniel'i See Meseiah the Prinre, p. liii. 
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9 oluti ni uj f tlie question betweeu Ptolemy the aatroiiomer and 
Demetrius tlie liistoriaD, whether tlie reign of Cyiiia in Babyloa 
took place before, or after Cambyses : or as to the seven years 
reign of Cyrus over Babylon having fallen within the time of 
the reign of Darius in Persia. If with Ptolemy we place the 
first of Nebuchadnezzar in B.C. C04, Cyrus must have begun 
to reign in Babylon 68 years later, in B.C. 536, as commonly 
supposed, and have taken that city for the first time in 
that year. If with Demetrius we place the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar in B.C. 581, then must Cyrus have conquered 
Nabonidns iii B.C. 513, and have taken Babylon for the second 
time somewhere about this year. Fortunately the date of 
Ptolemy may be tested by the sure touchstone of a total 
eolar ecbpse well known in history. For Abydenus, who 
also copied from the history of Berosns, tells us that 
Nebuchadnezzar began his 43 years' reign at Babylon 
after the fall of Nineveh, when Saracus, the succeaaor of ' 
SordauupaluB, put himself to death.' ' 

Now most historians have seen the necessity of pladng 
the fall of Nineveh after the date of the total eclipse of tlie 
sun, which terminated the battle between Cyaxares king of 
Media and Alyattes king of Lydia, and there are only tlu-ee 
total eclipses about the period which can possibly be taken 
into consideration in connexion with this event, viz., the 
eclipses of B.C. lilO, 1)03, and 585. The eclipse of B.C. 603 
may be excluded, as according to the best mudem tables its 
shadow passed over or near the Persian Gulf. The eclipse of 
B.C. 610 stands a few years earlier than the common date of 
the fall of Nineveh, B.O. 606, or 608, and the eclipse of b.0. 
585 two years earlier than the proposed date, derived through 
Demetrius B.C, 583. Now all ancient authority places the 
date of this eclipse in B.C. 585, and modem astronomy liae 
decided that the only ecHpse whose shadow could have 
passed over Asia Minor about the time was that of B.C. 585. 

Nineveh fell therefore soon after B.C. 585: Nebuchadnezzar 
began to reign after the fall of Nineveh, in accordance with 

' It will be obsBncd that SardanapiJus burnt himjplf to death in B.o. 824, 
seeording to Cleaiss and UpgiutliiMii>e. It tfqs Sarnnu, the sucoesBor of Ifsbo- 
paliusBT who nen also colled Sanlanapiilus, who burnt himself to denth in B.C.SSS. 



DemetriiiB, and npt with Ptolemy: and Babylon muat ha¥( 
been taken a second time by Cynia about the year 513- 

Those who adopt the earlier date are eorely pressed to 
find room for the twenty-eight years" rnle of the Seythiiine 
over Nineveh after deliveriiig the Assynana from the hands 
of Cyaxares, and also for the reign of Nitocris over Babylon 
before the reiga of Nebnchadnezzar. 

We now come down to witneBaeB of a later date . Clement 
of Alexandria is a very important wHtness. In his Jlisccllaniee 
he writes — "From the First Olympiad to the Imilding of 
Kome some writpre say that there are twenty-foiir years. 
From thence about 243 years to the overthrow of Babylon 
(^i Ttjv BaffvXwvos avatpitriv). And from the overthrow of 
Babylon to the death of Alexander 186 years."' The dates 
are B.C. 776, 752, and B.C. 509-10 for the taking of Babylon, 
that IB by Cyrns. 

Oroeiufi, writing ^n the days of St. Angustin, writes — 
" Babylon for the last time was overthrown by king Cyrus, 
at the time when Rome for the first time was freed from the 
tyranny of the Tarquin kings. As if" nnder one and the 
same dispensutiou of the times and seaKOns, the one had 
fallen as the other rose. The one for the first time was then 
subject to the dominion of foreigners, when the other for the 
first time spurned the pride of her native rulers. The one 
as it were expiring then laid aside the heirship, the otlier at 
the same time, in the prime of youth, began to recognisa 
herself aa heir. Then fell the empire of the East. Then 
arose the empire of the West."' Now Eusebius, in Im 
Chronological Canon, writes— In the 240th year of the 
building of Rome, ill the Sixty-seventh Olympiad, in the 
ninth year of Darian, " the seven kings, beginning with 
Romulus, and ending with Tarquinius, from thenceforth 
ceased," that is in B.C. 512. 

The latest author that I will quote is the Mohamedan 
■writer Tabari, who died in the year A.D, 921. He epeaks of 
•* Kai-Khoeron (Cyrus) king of Persia, who, having appointed 
Lohrasp (CambyHcs) his succesRor, suddenly disappeared, bo 
that no trace of him could ever be discovered. Lohrasp 



' Olemane. Alex. Strom. 1. 



) P. Oroiiiu con. Faganos, ii, 2, p. 71. 
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resided at Balk, and placed NabuciiodonoHor (Nabonidus) 
as goveroor in Babylon. On tbe death of Lobrasp he was 
Buceeedod by Gouscbtasp (Darius Hyataapee). Gouacbtasp 
being displeased on bearing that Syria and Palestine were 
oppressed, and Jerusalem desolate and in ruins, sent his 
general Konreech, who was governor of 'Irflq, to Babylon, 
and ordered him to take Nabuchodonosor, or Nabonidiis, 
and send hitn to Balk, and at the aame time to aend back the 
children of Israel to Jenisalem. Kouresch did as he was 
commanded, and then took the government of Babylon as 
well as 'Irfiq,"' that is in the reign of Darius. 

In connexion with tbia same scheme of reckoning, 
Abulpharagius, who was bom in a.d. 1226, and who searched 
the archives of the city Margan in Amienia, and extracted 
many things from Syriac, Saractnic, and Persian books 
which he considered worthy to be preserved from oblivion, 
writes — " In the days of Herod our Redeemer was bom : and 
the seven, together with tlie sixty and two weeks of Daniel, 
were completed, which together make 483 years, to be com- 
puted from the sixth year of Darius sou of Hystaspes." Thus 
Darius the Mede of Daniel is identified with the son of 
Hystaspes, and if we place the birth of Christ in the autumn 
of B.O. 3, and add 4f<3 + 6=489 years to that date, we arrive 
at the year 492, ae " the first year of Darius sou of Ahasuenis, 
when set over the realm of the Chaldeans." 

"Who can doubt, after this combination of evidence, that the 
true OTitline of this period of Persian history, as understood 
in the East and recorded in oriental records, and entertained 
also by Greeks after the time of Cteaias, was in conformity 
with the narrative of Xenophon rather than with that of 
Herodotus, ■\vith the reckoning of Deraetiius rather than with 
that of Ptolemy : and that till after the death of Cyrus the 
Persian empire had remained divided into two imperial and 
confederate kingdoms, as stated by Cteeias, as confirmed by 
tbe Babylonian tableta in the words "king of the two 
nations," and by the Behistfln Inscription which speaks of 
"Persia and Media, and the dependent provinces." When 
these corrections are apphed to sacred chronology, which has 
' Zotonberg's tninaUtion of Tabari, pp. 474, 495. 
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hitherto been based upon the erroneo!B dale B.C. 538 far t! 
Ifit of Cyrus, each event will have to be brought down jni 
25 years, and tlie reeidt, as I liave elsewhere partly shnw 
wUl be as fullowB :-^' 

The 49th year of TTiriab Hug of Jnd»!i = lOA 
, year of Mcnahem ting of Iirael, will be 

lowered from . . 

in cODforTDit; with the total aolar edipie 

B.C. 763 recorded at Nineveh. 
The cairyinR swnj of the ten tribes by Slinl- ■ 

manner, in coufomiitj with the reeord of 

pxlant loDibstonoB in the Crimea, from 
The tJireatened attaek npon Jennalom by' 

Sennacherib in the 14th year of Hezekinh. 

the dale of whiuh is determined by the aoUr 

oclipae at Jeruaolem B.C. G89, otiuing the 

bIuuIow to return oo the dial of AhA£, Irom 
The first year of Nebuphsdneziar lolling ader 

the tolal BoW eeiipse of B.C. G85, from 
The destruution of Jorusalem, from 
The firat year of Cyrus, fifty years after the ' 

deetrut'tion as slated by Josephus. from 
The first year of Darim aa set over the kingdt 



ho first year of Darim aa set over the kingdom-^ 
of Babylon. Beventj years after the destme- I 
tion, when GB years old, and " Beienty f 
Weeks" before the birth of Chriat, from J 



I will now close this part of the subject with a i 
remarks on the qnestinnable dates in the Canon of Ptolemy* P 
From whence, I ask, did Ptolemy obtain his dates for the 
reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonadius, and Cyrus : and upon 
what authority has he ventured to place Cyrus on the throne 
of Babylon before Cambyses ? Not on the authority of re- 
corded eclipses at Babylon : for he has referred to no eclipees 
on record between the years B.o, 621 and 523: and three 
eolar eclipses, aa above, the dates and paths of which are now 
laid down by astronomers with almost perfect accuracy, stand 
recorded against him as making hie arrangement of the reigns 
quite irreconoilahle with astronomy. Not on the authority 
of Herodotus: for the date of the death of Cyrus father of 
Cambyses is accurately fixed hy him as faUing in B.C. 536. 
Not on the authority of Ctesias : for Ctesias found no record 
' See Prehce to Uesaiah the Prinoe, p. t 
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in the archives of tho imperial provijict) of Persia of Babylon . 
ever having been takeu by Cyme father of Carabyses. Not, ' 
again, on the authority of Xenophon : for Xenophon dis- 
tinotly nays that Carabyeea was king of the tinipire of Persia 
when Babylon was taken, and that Cyms did not take the 
kingdom till after his death ; while Babylonian records testify 
that Cambysea reigned at Babylon from B.C. 529 to 523. 
Was, then, his authority for the dates attached to these ' 
tluree reigns drawn from Chaldean sources ? Certainly not. ' 
For the evidence of Megasthenes we have stseu lends to 
place Cyrus on the tlirone of Babylon in the time of Darius, 
and the dates ifrawii from Berosus are controlled by the 
Eclipse of Thales, tu tho same effect. Besides which, 
Josephus, with these two historians before him, tells of " Cyrus , 
and Darius " coming together against Babylon. Ptolemy i 
has pri]bably taken Polyhistor as liis authority : who, after 
quoting Berosus from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar down- 
wards to the conquest of Nabonidus by Cyrus, adds — "Cyrua 
reigned in Babylon nine years. He then died in battle on 
the plains of Daas, After him reigned Cambysea eight 
yeai"s, and then Darius thirty-six years, after whom came 
Xerxes and the other Persian kings" (Euseb. Aueh., p. 22). 
The latter words, however, are not the words of Berosua, 
for they are not found in either tif the quotations by Josephus 
from this writer, that is, neitlier in his treatise against Apion, 
nor in liis Antiquities. They can only be taken as repre- 
senting the particular view of the history entertained by 
Poiyliistor. Ptolemy's pur|>ose was aetronomieal] not his- 
torical : not to construct an historical catalogue of kings 
founded upon astronomical data recorded in their reigns, but 
rather an astronomical register or manual for his own daily use, 
in which echpses recorded in history were arranged according 
to the cinrent catalogue of reigns. And it was a matter of 
little importance to his purpose whether Cambyses came to 
the throne of Babylon before or after Cyrus, so long as 
nothing interfered with the correctness of the intervals 
between tlie several celestial observadons. The discovery 
of this manual has l>een a misfortiuie Ui liistory. But the 
record of eclipses wliieh occurred in ci-rtaui reigns preserved 
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in the Almageet, disconnected from this astronomical maai 
is of inestimable value. 

It now remains tor rae to mate a few remarke on the 
history of the third great character connected vrith the 
religious movement of the century, viz., Darius son of 
Hystaspes, in whose reign the temple of Jehovah at Jeru- 
salem was restored, after seventy years' abeyance, and the 
re-establishment of his worship proclaimed throughout the 
Persian empire. The military exploits of this ambitions and 
tinscmpnlous prince are recorded by himself on the rot^k at 
Behistfln, and from thence we learn how great were the 
difficulties he had to contend with, and how many were the 
battles which he fought before he gained entire supremacy in 
the empire. We have already seen that the reign of Darins 
was divided into two very distinct parts : the first compre- 
hending fifteen years, from B.C. 521 to 50fi, dmiug which ho 
maintained his position as king of the federal province of 
Persia, and as sole monarch of the kingdom of Egypt and 
other dependencies previously held by his predecessor Cam- 
bysea, being styled on the tribute tablets " King of the 
Nations," that is as one of the kings of the two eonfedei-ate 
nations of Medea and Persians : the second period, compris- 
ing twenty-one years, from 506 to 485, beginning after 
the death of Cynis, during which the whole of the provincea 
of the empire became gradually united'underhis sole sceptre. 
At this time Daniel, portraying the actual state of the Persian 
empire under the symbol of a ram with two horns, pushing 
westward, and northward, and southward, tells us that the 
horn of the ram which ■ came np last, that is Persia, had 
become higher than tho horn of Media (Dan. viii, 3). Darius 
was now recognised on the tablets as " King of Babylon, King 
of the Nations," and wns also known by the title " King o{ 
Assyria " (Ezra vi, '22), 

Now, these two divisions of his reign are also prominently 
marked in the inscription on the rock, in these words' 
" This is what I did before I became king." 
" This is what I did after I became king." 



■ Jonm. A. AtiMio Soc., Vol. i, Fart i, pp. SS, 28. 
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We read in this inscription thcit thu first of those periods 
commenced not long at'tt-r C'ambyaea had gone down into 
Egypt, when " Persia and Media and the other provinces " 
revolted and went over to Gomates the Magian : how Darius 
immediate ly proceeded to recover the crown which had thus 
heen wreeted from the family of the Achaamenidie by the 
Modes : and how lie laboured til! he had firmly eatabliahed 
his family as in the daya of old. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that Daniis, with some set purpose, carefully abstaiiiB 
in the iuscHption Irom affixing to the events of lus reign any 
regiial dates; and in the obscurity thus designedly tJirown 
upon the history he not only covers the treachery of his revolt 
against his master during the last three years of tho life of 
Cambyses, but also succeeds in bridging over those twelve 
years, from 518 to SOU, during which he was effectually ex- 
cluded from Babylon, where for a time he had established 
himselt without confeBsing his defeat. During tins first period 
of his reign it may be inferred that the following inscription 
must have been written at Peraepolis; for being unable as 
yet to style himself " great king, king of kings," aa usual 
upon his other monuments, Darius here Umits liimself to the 
title king of "ihis province of Persia," The inscription, as 
tranfihited Iiy Sir H. Rawlinson, runs nearly thus : — 

" The great Ormazd who is chief of the godfi, he established 
Darius as king. He bestowed on him the kingdom. By the 
grace of Onnazd Darius is king. This province of Persia 

which Onnazd has gi'auted to me " " from the enemy 

fearetb not," "May Onnazd protect this province 

from slavery, (that is, may it never fall under the dominion of 
the Medes), fi"om decrepitude, and from lying",' (that is from 
tl.e false doctrines of the Magi introduced by Goinates and 
propagated by the Modes), This one tablet aft'ords suffi- 
cient evidence that Darius did not, as Herodotus supposes, 
at once take the throne of the whole empire on the death of 
Cambyses. 

At the commencement nf the second period in B.C. 50(5, 
after the death of Cyrus, when Darius assumed supremacy 
over both divisions of the empire. Media and Persia, a 
' Joiir. R, A. Soc., Vol. x. Part, iii, p. 272. 
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general mitbrcak of tlie provinces appears to luive taken pla 
Babylon, Peraia, Siiaiana, Mudia, Aesyria, Armenia, Parthia, 
Margiana, Satagydia, and Sacia, refuBc-d to acknowledge Lib 
authority. All theBC countries, however, after a series of 
engagements, were succcBBfully brougiit into subjection, and 
the whole empire was at length divided into twenty or twenty- 
two satrapies. About the year b,o. 501. it appears from 
Herodotus, that t}ie provinces of Aeia Minor which had 
remained tranquil for twenty-nine years duiiug the whole 
reign of CyruB, revolted under the leadership of AristagoraB, 
and Sardis was btu'nt. These events are not recorded on 
the i-ock. From which we may assume that the inscription 
was set up immediately after the putting down of Araeiis at_ 
Babylon, and certainly before the revolt of Belehazzar, ■ 
we know from Daniel reigtied at Babylon at least three yei 
till the time of his fall in B.C. 4il3. 

Such -is an epitome of the miHtary acts of Darius for 
twenty years, as recorded by himself on the rock, in which 
he has skilfully avoided all that was unfavourable for im 
own renown ; Darius was, however, not only a great military 
commimder, hut a sagacious politician. Cyrus, as I have 
said, who from his position on the throne of Media, came in 
contact with the Magian refonners, and from his connexiou 
with Cyaxares the husband of 'Atoesa, or Hadassah, had 
imbibed deep religious impressions from the dispersed people 
of Jehovah, and especially from the great prophet just 
released by him from Babylon, had in B.G. 513, set up the 
standard of Jehovah, proclaiming that Jehovah the God of 
heaven had given him all the kingdoms of tlie earth. Under 
this iuvmcible banner he had rallied around him all the chief 
leaders of the reformation, which was now rapidly spreadiug 
throughout hia eastern provinces, and thus secure in the 
affections of the Medes, and iji the fevour of heaven, he 
retained his supremacy undisturbed till the end of his life. 
Darius also, if wo may trust to Megasthenes, Josephus, and 
Tabari, would seem for a moment to have co-operated with 
Cyrus in this movement till his enemy Nabouidua of Babylou 
had been brought into subjeotiou in 513. If so, however, 
he soon foimd occasion to diaiige his policy. The strength 
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uf bis poeitiun also lay iii the religiouB prpjudiceB of the 
oj^oaite party ; and it was by upholding old Huperstitions, 
and by setting his face against religious innovationB, that he 
succeeded in holding Egypt in tranquillity for many ytsars, 
and in fixing himeelt' firmly on the throne of Persia, where 
everything proceeding from the Modes was opposed with 
extreme jealousy. Accordingly we find his inscriptions over- 
loaded with praise and adoration of Omiazd : and as if in 
defiance of Jehovah, and also of Cyrus witb his Median 
extraction, he proclaims at Alwaiid, and Nakhsh-i-Rustara — 
" The great god Omiazd (he it wae) who gavu this earth, 
who gave that heaven, who gave mankind, who gave life to 
mankind, who made Darius king, as well tiie king of the 
people as the lawgiver of the people. I am Darius the king, 

the great king, the king of all inhabited countries" "the 

son of Hystaspes the Achcemenian, a Persian, the son of a 
Persian, an Ariun, and of Arian descent."' Such was Ins 
manifesto between the years 506 and 500, after the death of 
Cyrus. Nevertheless ho was fighting against the sure pro- 
gress of enlightenment and tiuth, and it was not long before 
he found himself carried away in the irresistible stream of 
reformation which at lengtli prevailed througliout both 
divisions of the empire, Media and Persia. Meanwhile the 
ambition of Darius was to become possessed of the whole 
empire which had been niled over by Cyrus the Mule, who 
had died ivithout issue. Bardes was dead, and Cyaxares, or 
Ahasiierus, was dead. The legal succession to the throne 
had become vested in Iladassali his widow, a Hebrew lady 
descended from the I'oyal Iioubb of Kish. (Jambyses when he 
slew his half brother Tanyoxarces or Aliasuerus, had taken 
queen 'Atossa to wife. And this alliance had been considered 
of so much political impoitanco that the Magi had been oon- 
eulted concerning its legahty. On the death of Cambyses 
Darius also married queen 'Atossa, or Eetlier, not the 
daughter nf Cyma the elder, as Herodotus afiinns, but his 
daughter-in-law. Through her he became entitled to call 
hunself " sou of Ahasuerus," that is, in eastern phrase, repre- 
sentative of the house of Ahasuerus, "of the seed of the 
' JonrmU R. A. Soo., Vol. i, I'nrl ui, p. 291. 
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Medea." Of 'Atoesa was born Xerxes, to whom the throaw 
de«ceu(led, aud this name is also ideDtiBed with the Ahasuems 
of the Book of Ezra (rv. 6). So that thU title ran through 
three siicet^sBive geuorations. Thus Ut-hrL'W iuUueuces and 
Median infliienceB crept gradually over the miinl of Darius, 
till about ten yeuts after his proclamation of dcTotion to 
Ommzd, whim, the kingdom of BEibylon havinfi; been finally 
subdued, the venerable Hebrew prophet, now about 96 yei 
old, became his chief minister of the ijtnt«. Under 1 
powerful influence, and at the request of the Jews at Jew 
salem, in the second year of his ruign over Babylon B.C. 49}) 
the decree of Cyruft. directing that the temple of Jerusalei 
should be built, which had been in abeyance for i 
twenty years, was sought tor and carried into effect. 
criniH had now arrived. The fiual decree went forth : — * 
the work of the house of God alone : let the governor of t^ 
JewB, and the elders of the Jews build their house of ( 
in his place." (Ezra vi, 7.) " Aud the elders of the Jew 
builded, and they prospered, through the prophecying 4 
Haggai the prophet, and Zechaiiah the son of Iddo: 
they builded and fluiehed it, according to the contuiandmtt 
of the God of Israel, and a<icording to the commandment 
Cyrua, and Darius, and Arta-Xerxes king of Persia. 
this house was finished on the third day of the month Adi 
which was in the sixth year of the reign of Darius the kiogfl 
(Ezravi, 14, 15), in B.C. 4(j(5. 

About this same time the final act of triumph of 1 
worship of Jehovah was being carried out at the seat of t 
government of Darius, either at Susa or Babylon, whei 
under the wise diructiou of Daniel, " It pleased Darius (a 
Cyaxares or Astyages as absurdly believed) to set over tl 
kingdom an Imudred and twenty princes" (Dan. vi, 1). TW 
iihauge of policy with regard to the govermnent of tlS 
empire, by substituting 120 principalities for 20 satrapies, is 
referred to by Uerodotus as takhig place not long before 
the battle of Marathon (Herod, vi, 43), and is spoken of by 
Mr. Grote as "a complete reversal of the former policy of 
Persia, to be ascribed to a new conviction, doubtless wise 
and well founded, which had recently grown up among the 
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Pensian leaders, that on the whole their unpopularity was 
aggravated more than their strength was increased by- 
employing despots as instruments."^ The princes of the 
empire however were greatly incensed against the new 
minister of State. They sought to destroy Daniel, and failed. 
" Then king Darius wrote unto all people, nations, and lan- 
guages that dwell in all the eai-th. Peace be multiplied unto 
you. I make a decree — That in every dominion of my 
kingdom, men tremble and fear before the God of Daniel : 
for he is the living God, and stedfast for ever, and his king- 
dom that which shall not be destroyed, and his dominion 
shall be even unto the end " (Dan. vi, 25, 26). 

Thus was the spiritual di*ama of the century completed. 
A Hebrew youth of royal extraction, bom about the year 
of the eclipse in B.C. 585, of genius and bearing fitted to 
stand in the presence of kings, had been carried captive to 
Babylon, the seat of all idolatry, at the age of about 12 or 
13 years. Endowed with surpassing wisdom and virtue, he 
had become ruler over the whole province of Babylon, and 
chief of the governors of all the wise men. Constant in faith to 
Jehovah he had swayed the mind and counsels of the Baby- 
lonian king, till at length the stubborn will of this idolatrous 
prince bowed down before the Most High, and he *' praised 
and honoured him who liveth for ever/' He continued, we 
are told, to remain at Babylon " until the first year of king 
Cyrus, B.C. 513 : when again under his prevailing influence 
the proclamation of Cyrus came forth, to rebuild the temple 
of Jehovah at Jerusalem. And yet once more, before the 
expiration of the century, we read of his final triumph over 
the princes of Persia in connection with the proclamation 
of Darius that *'men tremble and fear before the God of 
Daniel." The people of Jehovah had gone forth from their 
inheritance in adversity, and were scattered like salt over the 
coimtries beyond the Euphrates : they returned into possession 
of their inheritance in the year of jubilee, B.C. 492, to cleanse 
their sanctuary, having reaped the harvest of the East. 

Lastly, there is yet one difficulty which requires further 
explanation, concerning which I must be brief for want of 

* Grote'e History of Greece, Vol. iii, p. 269. 
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apace. Manetho and Egyptian monumentB all give iiG yet 
to the reign of Darius: and yet, as I have shown from the 
Apis tablets (pp. 203. 2U4), Dariu» could not have reigned more 
than 31 years iil'ter the death of Cambysea. fcjo that the end 
of the reign of Cambyses in Egypt and the beginning of the 
reign of Darius in Egypt overlapped. Again, I have shown 
that the first year of Darius as set over the reiilm of the 
Chaldeans, was B.C. 492, and yet before that year, we read in 
Ezra that Aliasuerus, or Xerxea, also called -Vi ta-Xurxe*, had 
obstructed the building of the temple of Jerusalem. So that 
the reign of Xerxes in conjunction with his father Darius 
must have commenced many yeara before the death of Dariiiu 
in B.C. 484. It is usual to meet this difficulty in Ezra by 
identifying Aliasuerus with Cambyees, and Arta-Xerxes with 
Hraerdis. But this is manifestly absurd. The difficulty 
appears to be solved by two Egyptian monmnenta on the 
rock at Haraamiit, fac-similes of which are annexed, with a 
translation by Dr. Birch, who as early as the year 1857 pointed 
out the peculiarity of the inscriptions,' which run thus :— 



1. The year of the lord of the two 

touutrien Keiibuta (Cambyses). 

2. Tbeje!U-36of thelordof thetwo 

countries Ntariusha [Dnriiu]. 

3. The year 12 of the lord of the two 

countries KJiaharaha [Xerxes] 
made by the Sares of the laud 
of Pent [Pertiift] Ataiuhui before 
Meu [the god Amen Horua] 
wjio is over the district. 



. The 36th year of the gwd gwl 
lord of tJie two couiitries, sun 
of the Suu, lord of diadems 
Ntariusha [Dariua] living lit* 
Ihn Sun for eiw. 

2. Tlie 13th year of his son the 
lord of the two oouutrieB, son 
of the Sun, lord of diadems, 
KJishaiiLrsha [Xerxea J livittff 
Hie the Sun for eixr.' 

3. Maite by the Sares of Pera [Per- . 
xia], duke or lord of K&bt 
[L'optos]. J 

J. Ataiubni. ^H 

From the second of these monuments it appears that tbgf 
IJtth year of the reign of Xerxes in Egypt was coucmrent 
with the 3(ith of Darius, both kings bemgyct alive in B.C. 484. 
So that Xerxes must have been sent into Egypt by his fatlier 
as " lord of the two countries, son of the Sun," as early as 
IJ.C. 497, that is when about 20 years of age, in the tweuty- 
' Sea LoFtui' Chaldia and Suauum, [i, 412. 
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first year after the marriage of DariuB with his mother 'Atossa 
in the year 517 ; and if Palestine also came under the juris- 
diction of Xerxes as neighbouring on Egypt, it becomes 
perfectly intelligible how an order from Ahasuerus, or Arta- 
Xerxes, to discontinue the building of the temple at Jeru- 
salem (Ezra iv), issued from Egypt, might have been reversed 
by Darius after he had become king of Babylon, say, in the 
year B.C. 487, as clearly related in the Book of Ezra. 

Thus the second of these monuments affords the proper 
means of interpreting the nature of the first, from which it 
appears that the latter part of the 12th year of Xerxes in 
Egypt was concun-ent with the beginning of the 36th of 
Darius, B.C. 486-5 : and since 6 years of Cambyses added to 
7 months of Smordis, and 36 of Darius, would lead up to 
B.C. 528 for the conquest of Egypt, which is untrue, this tablet 
intends to explain that the 1st year of Darius in Egypt com- 
menced during the six years* reign of Cambyses in that pro- 
vince. Ataiuhai, therefore, represents on this monument, that 
he was appointed duke or prefect in the 1st year of Cambyses, 
B.C. 525, and so continued till the close of the 36th of Darius 
484, in all forty-one years. 

In conclusion, I submit that I have shown — 

1st. That Cyrus, father of Cambyses, who conquered 
Astyages, neither conquered Babylon, nor reigned at Babylon, 
as set forth in the Canon of Ptolemy. 

2nd. That Cyrus, son of Cambyses king of Persia, and 
grandson of Astyages, twice conquered Babylon, but did not 
assume the title king of Babylon till after his father's death, 
in B.C. 518. 

3rd. That Ptolemy's Canon rests upon no sound autho- 
rity, either historical or astronomical, when placing the reign 
of Cyrus at Babylon before the reign of Cambyses. 

4th. That the alternative reckoning of these two reigns 
derived from Demetrius is to be preferred to that of Ptolemy, 
as supported by the dates of three solar eclipses. 

5th. That Ptolemy's date, B.C. 538, is truly the date of 
the year following the death of Astyages, who is erroneously 
supposed to have been succeeded by Cyrus. 

6th. That the date of the proclamation of Cyrus in the 
first year of his reign as king of Babylon, is the year B.C. 513. 
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Appendix. 



Antiquitatum Variarnm Volumina XVII. 

A venerando et sacree theologise, et 

pnedicatorii ordinia, professore, 

Jo. Annio hac serie declarata. 

" Belochus tertius, princeps militise SardanapalL Prodito domino suo 
Sardanapalo, partita est cum Media monarchia, ut MetaBthenes enarrat, 
dicens de eodem proditore 

"Is cum Arbace turn Medorum principe conspiravit, et partita est 
monarchia ea lege, ut Belochus Babylouiam, Arbaces Mediam et Persas 
regeret. Itaque iuterfecto, et ex ipso flammia injecto SardanapalOy 
monarchia bipartita fuit. Apud Medos in e& hi regnaverunt anuis 
quatuor et trecentis. 



Arbaces 




.. annis 28 


Arceus 


. . annis 40 


Handanes 




50 


Artines 


22 


Sosarmon 




30 


ABtvbares cum 

r 


Apanda "| 
^ 20 


Arti-Carmin .. 




50 


filio. . 


Arbianes 




22 


Apanda solus 


30 



Primvs Phul Belochus 


. anms 48 


Phul Asstir . . 


25 


Salmanassar. . 


17 


Assuradan . . 


10 


Merodach . . 


52 


Ben Merod4uih 


21 



Hoc devicto, CTrus et Darius regnaverunt Annis triginta sex." 

\Nam ante reimitam monarchiam regnaverunt in Perside annis sex. 
Ind£ aliis sex, Persico repio resignato Camhyse fiHo, sexennale Toniyre 
regind Scythamm helium intulerunt Sexto anno a Babyloniis evocatiy 
atque Baltassare interfecto reunitam monarckiam- in Persas transtvlenint. 
Totidem amiis in hipartitd monarchia regnatum est apud Bahilonios. 

Nabugdonosor primus . . annis 35 

Nabugdonosor magnus . . 45 

Amilinus JEvilmerodach , . 30 

Filius hujus primus Ragassur 8 

Secundus Lab-Assardoch . . 6 

Tertius Baltassar .. . . 5 

Baltassare interfecto, regnaverunt simut Cynis et Darius annis dtiolms et 
viginti.^ 

** Filius Darii" [priscv^ Artaxerxes Assuerus] "annis viginti." 
[ultione interea sumptd de faciione Tamyricdy quce per dolum patriam 
tradiderat Tamyrce] 

" Huic duo filii, [Cyrus] Artabanes, et [Darius] Longimanus septem men- 
" sibus pro imperio dimicaverunt, et septimo meuse Longimani victoriA 
" cessit, regnavitque annis septem et triginta. Ejus filius Darius Nothos 
" annis decern et novem. Magnus Artaxerxes [Darins] Mnemon annis 
" quinquaginta quinque. Artaxerxes Ochus sex et vigiuti. Nostra cetate 
" Arces annis quatuor. Darius ultimus sex. [Magnus] Alexandros qui 
" transtulit imperium in Gr«ecos annis duodecim. Seleucus Nicauor, qui 
" nunc agit tricessimum annum, totius Asise et Syrise." 
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THE PRIDEAUX PENTATEUCH. 

Read 2nd April, 1872. 

UNivERSiTr Library, Cambridge, 

22nd April, 1872, 

To THE President and Council of the Society of 
Biblical ARCHiEOLOOY, London. 

Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your request, I have the honour of handing 
you the accompanying description of the highly valuable MS. presented 
to you by Capt. Prideaux. Whilst thanking you for your kind attention, 
I beg leave to express my heartfelt wishes for the prosperity of your 
excellent Institution. 

I have the honour to remain. 
Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 

SCHILLER-SZINESSY, Dr. 



The MS. is written on a RoU of goat-skins, some of which 
are dyed yellow, others red, and others again brown (all in 
various shades), 96 feet long by 1 foot 10 inches broad ; con- 
sisting of 81 skins, 226 columns, 51 (the later portion 
50 — 52) lines in each column ; square character (except the 
first skin, which throughout has a Rabbinical ti^), oriental 
Sephardic handwriting, ranging from the 10th or 11th century 
to the 14th or 15th. 

The Pentateuch; defective. 

Genesis, col. 1 ; Exodus, col. 58 ; Leviticus, col. 106 ; 
Numbers, col. 140; Deuteronomy, col. 197. 

This Roll, although conforming, on the whole, to the copies 
ordinarily used by the public readers in the Synagogue, has 
some peculiarities well worth noticing. 
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I. 

Internal Economy. 

(a) General Construction. 

1. Each book commences with a fresh column, the four 
lines which have to be left between the books being found at 
the end of a column, in accordance with the original rules of 
the Babylonian Talmud (Baba bathra, leaf 13**). The Jeru- 
salem Talmud (Megillah, section I, Halachah 9) prohibits such 
an aiTangement, and is followed by the French Rabbis in 
their Additamenta to the Babylonian Talmud (Bab. bath. 

2. Each column commences with a fresh verse (except in 
the two instances of the n and 1 of 1^'tt^ iTl; see later). 
This fact, along with the almost uniform number of lines 
in a column which are found in copies coming from Arabia 
and the adjacent countries, makes it an easy matter to put 
together single skins, or even single columns of five, ten, or 
even more different "Torahs" for the purpose of making 
them one complete copy. Occasionally, of course, there will 
be a verse or two too many or too few, as is actually the 
case here (see later). 

3. Between verse and verse there is generally a some- 
what wider space left than between word and word. 

4. The closed sections (HI^IHD HVtlMD), in the somewhat 
later portions of this and similar Rolls, never commence on 
a fresh line, but after at least a word or two of the preceding 
section, with a sufficient space between. This is one of the 
means by which the age of an Arabian Roll may be deter- 
mined, at least negatively. 

5. Both Decalogues are so arranged as to place the later 
negative precepts in the form of PP'li^ ^13 7j^ H^'li^, &c., ue.^ 
the particles are on one side and the verbs on another. 

6. Although the rule of l^tZ^ TV2, is observed, the usage 
is not that of the Ashkenazic school, where the tZ^ is in 
Exodus (xxxiv, 11), nor of the ordinary Sephardic school, 
where it is in Leviticus (xvi, 8), nor as in both these schools, 
where the ^ is in Numbers (xxiv,' 5) : here both the ti> and 
the O are in Deuteronomy (the former xvi, 18, and the latter 
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xxiii, 24). Thus, while in the Ashtenazic school the ninemo- 
syiion is represented by two letters in Genesis, two letters in 
Exodns, one in Numbers, and one in Deuteronomy (Leviticua 
being without one) ; and while the orduiary Sephardio 
school spreads them over all the five books (two in Genesis, 
one in Exodus, one in Leviticus, one in Numbei's, and one in 
Deuteronomy): the school to which this "Torah" belongs has 
two in Genesis, one in Esodns, and three in Deuteronomy 
(Leviticus and Numbers being without one). The methods 
of these thi'ee schools rest on tlieir respective views of the 
original raode of the delivery of the Pentateuch; but there 
is little doubt that the view exhibited by this school is the 
oldest (see Excursus I, in the Catalogue of the Hebrew 
MSS. belonging to the University of Cambridge, now in the 
press). That a Pentateuch Roll should have this muemosynon 
at all ia in close connexion with Cabbalah (see Excursus VI 
of the said Catalogue). 

{b) Special Conatructiov. 

1. While the letters, on the whole, are the same ne in 
other Rolls with respect to majuscules in certain words, we 
observe here a few^ differences. Here is no majuscule ^ in 
n'TPt^ia (Gen.i, 1); no majuscule 1 in TTW (Deut.vi,4); no 
majuscule 7 in 337^"^ (Deut. xxix, 27) ; no majuscule 3 in 
133 (Exod. xxxiv. 7) ; no majuscule y in yjyQf (Deut. ^^, 4) -, 
no majuscule 2 in "nSTI (Deut. xxxii, 4) ; no majuscule 1 in 
IITN (Exod. xxxiv, 14) : a fact wliich I have never met with 
in the many Rolls (more than 200 in number) which I have 
had the fortune to see. After this I was scarcely surprised to 
find that theT in n31T3n (Gen.xxxiv,31), the 7 m rtMo'jm 
(Lev. xi, 30), the D in Dm (Nura.xiii, 30), and the n in UV^n 
(Dent.xviii,l3), which are given as majuscules only according 
to some scribes, are not given here as majuscules. Certainly, 
the % y, and T mentioned above are somewhat dilated, and 
it may be that this dilation compensates for a majuscule 
(see Mass. Sopherira ix, 1, raiU^Dl). On the other hand, we 
find here a majuscule M in -plU^M (Deut. xx.xiii, 29), 
doubt, emphatically thereby to express the blessedness of 

Tot. L 18 



Israel in having such a God and aiicli a law. Vi 
maJTiBcule D in 1DD (Gen. v, 1), becanso thia verse ii 
by some as one of the roost important verses in Holy Writ, 
containing as it does the foundation of oivc relation to God 
and to God's children, without distinction of country or 
religion.' We find a majuscule p in p (Deut. xxii, 6), aa 
this passage places on an equal footing one of the least 
important with one of the most important commandmentB.* 
We find several times the majuscule D (i-c. formed as one 
D within another D; compare the well-known majuscule t] 
in r]1oyrG\ Gen, xxx, 42), to express a high degree of some- 
thing tf.jf. iDI^N the mi^/((j/ princes of (Exod, xv, 15), &c. 

We find a majuscule a in N2 (Esod. si, 8), expressive of tJie 
sure expectation of a complete and entire esodus, which 
was afterwards really accomplished. (For other reasons of 
majuscules see Excursus I of the mentioned Catalogue.) 

2. Whilst I have uot been able to discover a single minus- 
cule not to be found anywhere else, I miss the minuscule ^ in 
"•lyri (Deut. xxxii, 18), which is to express that although 
Israel forgot his Maker he did not forget Him entirely and 
for ever. I miaa the minuscule ?3 in miTlD (Lev. vi, 2), 

' Bftbbi 'Aqiba eaja that " And thou sliolt lore thj neighbour ob tbjwlf " 
(Lor. xii, 18), U a most important principle (773) in Holy Writ, whemipon 
Babbi Simon ben 'Ajiai aajt -. " This is tho booi of the gener«lion of miin," ia a 
more impoTtunt principle in H0I7 Writ. Thu ciphination is, that whilst the 
oipreesion " neighbouF " might be interpreted to meiin only a, parson of tho hlum 
oonntry or creed, " man " includes every one created in the image of Qod. And, 
indeed, on oiir childship with rofBrcnce to God rest evcQ our lore to Kim who 
mnde us, »nd our dutj to SBerillce for His sake even life it«elf. And so resta 
also on this fact our dutj to lota our naiRhbour, both of us bring brothers, both 
baTing been created in tlio same CKid's image (sea Talmud Yerushalmi Nedarim, 
Section ii, Huluohah i). 

» " The first commandment with promiao," aa Paul the Apostie rerj pithilj 
o«ai« it (Ephe*. vi, 2), is, " Honour tbj father and thj mollier," 4c. (Eiod.n. 12 ; 
Deut. T. 16) ; but a similar promise is also given to him who, on finding n tnid'a 
nert, should, while taking the young ones, let the dam go free (Deut. xiii. 8, 7). 
Thia looks at first sight someirluit strauge. On a cluscr cxamioBtion, however, 
these two commaudmeots are seen to atanit iu close conueiion with one another. 
Tor He " who makes us wise by tho fowls of the air " (Job luv, 11), teaches iu 
here also respect to, and affection for, our own parents, by inculcating the ai 
Mice of giving pain to the bird-molhcr by letting her ace her brood killed bi 
her eyes. Compare Lev. inii, 28, and Tslmud Yerushalmi Fesh, Seotioli'l 
ee, however, Uishnah Berachoth, v, 8. 
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which 18 to exprees, that although fire was perpetually kept 
on the altar, there was only just eufficient kept to maintain 
it (see, however, Tal. Bab. Yoma 45''}. I miss the minuscule O 
in D'HDO (Deut. ix, 24), which is to express that Israel would 
not have rebelled but for the mixed multitude (Exod. xii, 38) 
which caused him to rebel (see, however, Ba'al har-Turim 
and Excnrsua I). 

3, The n in the older portions is not arched ; it haa, how- 
ever, a stroke on the upper part at the extreme left. In the 
younger portions of the MS. it is arched. 

■4- ttrn Um (Lev. X, 16) stand on one and the eame 
line. 

5- n^ (Deut. xxiii, 2) is spelt M31. 

6. Some of the words are defectively spelt instead of 
plene, and rice vfr»<i (see paamn). 

(c) Additional Marks. 

1. The ten passages, of which some words, or only letters, 
are dotted above (the institution of these dots being ascribed 
to no lees an authority than Ezra'), conform here entirely to 
ordinary copies. This being the case, I sliould have passed 
the fact over in silence, had it not been for the piirpose of 
removing an apparent contradiction between the statements 
of the Rabbinical authorities and those of some Masgoreta in 
reference to Deut. xxix, 26. But the solution is very simple; 
the Talmud counts the passages, which are really ten only, 
while the phrase m"T)p3 N'"* does not mean, as has sometimes 
been supposed, that there are eleven dotted passages, but 
that at this place there are eleven letters dotted. 

2. The letters yai^Qjny, usually provided with little 
crowns (fJin) are in the older portions of the Roll without 
them, wliile some of the more recent portions have them. 
Some of these portions have them, ho*evor, not only on the 
above-mentioned letters, but also on t])33, which, we may 
remark, are the remaining letters of "TDSSD not included 
in WT3ttJ?ll?, and which played an important part already 

■ Aboth dB-Kabbi Nftthaniniv. .... Nl^y ir2N ... mTlp3 "Itt^i? 
Ukuecheth Sgpherira i\, 3, &c.. and 1^171'' p (Wieii. 1815, Folio) by the 
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in early Talraudic timee (eee Tal. Bab. Megillah, leaf a"", Atq^ 
In some parts of tbe Roll the Taggin are also to be fonnd, 
though only occasionally, even on entire words not consieting 
of the letters usually crowned. The reason of this curious 
proceeding is to mark some traditional or cabbalistic saying.' 



(d) Age and Contents of the MS, 

1. As before stated, the Roll is chiefly composed of single 
skins (and even single columua) taken from various Rolls be* 
longing to various ages. The largest number of any one class 
belong to the 13th century, although there are some as old 
M the lOtli or 11th, wliilat others are young as the 14i 
or 15th century. 

2. They all read on with the exception of— 

(1) Skin 2 (commencing Gen. iii, 22), which overlap) 

skin 1 (Gen, i, 1 ; iii, 22) by one verse. 

(2) Skm 16 (commencing Gen. xl, 4), where two -^ 

are wanting (as skin 15 ends with Gen. xl, 1). 

(3) Skin 2i) (Exod. xx, 23). where one verse is wanti 

(as skin 28 ends with xx, 21). 

(4) Skin 38, where the last two words of Lev. i, 6, 1 

been lost. 



J old 
l* tb^ 

rlaps^^ 
eraes 



' Tnataiice* oC tlie like ore to be seen in a similar HoU {see Baer, Zwei ol 
Thom-RuUen .... Fmnkfurt uii Moin, 1870, 8to.) belonging to Mr. Johonnet 
Alt (bookecllrr. of Fntakfort'Oa-tlie-Miuiie). wliioh lies noir for iiiapertioii in 
this library. Thia Botl alio came from Arabia, it similar]; pat together from 
Tarioua independent Rolls, of Tnrioui agft. and ranging froln tbe lOtli centiuy 
to the 16th or 17th. It ha>, I feol suro. some portiona which wore onrc parU 
of the Roll described above. Nor must I omit to mention that our own No. 1 
(IdbTBrj-msrk, Oo. 1.3). brought orcr from India (and presented to the Unireraity 
of Cambridge in 1609 bj the Rot. Dr. Claudius Bnclmnan), in its oldest and 
youngeet portions roBeniblDS Capt. Pridraui'a Roll. The ro»peptivo relations of 
thcSQ three Rolls to one another are the following t — 

1. The Buchanan Roll in its oldest portion is somewhat younger than the 
oldest portion of Alt's, and somewhat older than the oldest portion of Capt. 
Priduaui'a, whilst its joungost portion is older than the youngest portion of Alt's 
and is conlemporar}' with )ho youngciit portions of Capt, Prideaui's. 

2. The Buehauan Roll, although written in five different hands, is one 
original Boll, aupplemcuted by four consceutivo Si^ribcs, wliile Alt's and Capt, 
Frideaoi's (one skio excepted in the latter) are made up from different copies. 
(Sa« " Ago and Contents of the MS.," in this description.) 
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3. Skin 53 is the only bond JUle aapplemont, as wili be 
Been froin the four lines left blank to meet Skin 54. This 
state, far from being b. disadvantage, is a positive gain, not 
merely in an antiquarian point of view, but also and eliiefly 
with a view to Biblical criticism, ae one gets an insight 
thereby not merely into the i/haracter, constmction, and 
peculiarities of one Roll, but of several Rolls at tho same 
time. 

11. 

External Economt. 

(a) Influence of later hand« on this MS. 

1. Various parts of this Roll have been re-touched, and 
in one part (Skin 23) the ordinary PI baa been changed 
throughout into an arched one, 

2. The older portions of this MS. present a singularly 
spotted appearance, which, at first sight, one would bo 
inclined to attribute to natm-ol causes, partly to the brittle- 
ness of the material, partly to long usage, and partly to 
the ever-busy bookworm. Such, however, is not the case. 
It is simply the work of the Readers, who, by removing 
with a sharp instrument a portion of the sui'face of the skin, 
provided themselves with marks for verses (where the space 
left was not sufficient guide for them), for half-verses, for 
attention to weak letters, and finally for the snb-division 
of the weekly portion into seven parts (D^MIIp 't). The 
former three they marked by . and the last by .". or •!• '. 
In the younger portions this is more systematically, and I 
may say artistically, executed, by moans of impressing a 
watch-key or a pencil-case wherever and whenever required. 
These apparently unimportant facts lead us to understand 
several passages in the Talmud and the Codificators, which 

I Wlien I came more olosel; to examine the BboTe-cienlioned BuchanBD 
BoU, for the purpose of describing it in tho Cataiogue, m; attention wae drawn by 
tbe eminent bibliogmplior Mr. H. Bradshuw (Librarian of the UniTcrgit; and my 
Teacher in Bibliographj), to the sjBtomatic reourrenco of tlie»e apots, wluch wa 
BOOH found to bo regular nuirkers of Tereea.holf-ieraeB, Ac, Bubepquentl}' I found 
the niDe in Alt's Boll in the same way, only with the addition, thnt in its 
joungor portions the ijatfim bad been more artdttioallj carried oat, jUBt u u 
case in this SolL 
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would otherwise remain unintelKgible (see Massecheth 
Sopherim iii, 7 ; Beth Yoseph on Tur Toreh De*ah, cclxxiv, 
and Shulchan 'Aruch Toreh De'ah cclxxiv, § 7). 

{h) Condition of the MS, 

1. The Roll is in various places damaged, particulaurly 
col. 141, which has suffered from fire. 

2. The writing is, in most columns, easily legible ; but in 
such skins as are dyed a dark brown it is somewhat difficult 
to decipher. 

3. Although, as will be seen from various skins, the 
original sewing had been done Avith the prescribed thread 
made of the sinews of clean animals (r*P3 H'l'^DH)? at pre- 
sent a good many skins and single columns are connected 
only by common blue cotton thread. 

4. The columns originally left blank for the rollers have 
now disappeared, not so entirely, however, as to leave no 
trace of their former existence. 

These observations are the result of a few hours' examina- 
tion of this very valuable MS., which, I doubt not, will, on a 
closer inspection, offer more points of interest and informa- 
tion. Let me add in conclusion the wish, as I hold the hope, 
that this Boll may help to deepen the conviction, which both 
sincere Jews and Christians entertain, that the variants to 
be found in the MSS. of the Mosaic Records refer only to 
minor points. They can never alter any doctrine necessary 

for man's salvation ; for, indeed : 

*? The law of the Eternal is perfect, refreshing the soul, 

" The testimony of the Eternal is faithfid, making wise 
the simple. 

"The statutes of the Eternal are right, rejoicing the 
heart. 

" The commandment of the Eternal is pure, enlightening 
the eyes/* (Psalm xix, 8, 9.) 



*^* For Hebrew Scribe's directions, see Simon's Biblia 
Hebraica (Halle, 1767). Exercit. Not. Margin. Mazoret. — 
S. M. Draoh. 
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A FRAGMENT OF ANCIENT ASSYRIAN 

MYTHOLOGY. 

By H. F. Talbot, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Read 2nd April, 1872. 

In plate 4 of the last published volume of British Musetim 
Inscriptions there is a very curious accouQt of the eariy life 
of the first Sargina. 

It seems probable that there was an ancient statue of 
Sargina in the city of Agani, where he was worshipped as a 
hero. These lines may have been inscribed on the pedestal 
and may have been copied by one of the Assyrian literati. 

The name Sargina means *king of justice,' as is evi- 
dent from the passage 2 R 48, 40 ; Sargina = ear kitti. 
^Tlf *^T^ ^^** meaning 'justice.' To which the further 
gloss is added: dabib kittiy dahib damgati 'meditating 
justice : meditating holiness.' Sargina has the same mean- 
ing with Melchizedek in Hebrew ; of whom the account is so 
mysterious. 

Mr. G. Smith considers Sargina to have been a real 
personage. But at any rate his history is mixed with fable. 
I made a translation of it some months ago from plate 4 
of the inscriptions, and I have since learnt that Mr. Smith 
has prepared another translation, which will appear in the 
first volume of the Society's Transactions. This has not yet 
rjBached me,* but I beUeve that Mr. Smith drew the attention 
of the Society to the close parallel which it exhibits to the 
history of the infancy of Moses as related in the 2nd chapter 
of Exodus. This great similarity had also struck me very 
much, before I was aware of Mr. Smith's observations. 

We read that the mother of Moses ' took for him an ark 
of bulrushes and daubed it with alime and with pitch, and put 
the child therein, and she laid it in the flags by the river's 

* The present paper was sent to the Society on Febniaiy 1, 1872. The 
first part of the Society's Transactions was not published till about three weeks 
later. 



brink.' All this was done likewise by the motber of Sar^na. 
The pitch was to prevent the entrance of the water. Litui 5. 
' And Pharaoh'fl daughter saw the ark among the flags, and 
she sent her maid tu fetch it. And wAew ehe had opened it she 
saw the child.' Tliis circumstance also agrees exactly. 
Sargina's mother had made a door to the ark, and closed it 
with pitch, of course only round the edges. The child would 
breathe freely through the interstices of the rushes, and 
could not fall out of the ark. 

Similar ti-aditioue attend the birth of other great law- 
givers or founders of nations. The story of Romuhm offers 
in some respects a striking resemblance. The mother of 
Bomulus was a king's daughter : But his father was tmknoten. 
The new-born infant was placed in a boat (alveus, Livy) and 
launched on the waters of the Tiber. The boat coming 
Etfihore, was found by tlio king's herdsman, who with his wife 
Acca brought him up as his own child. When of sufficient 
age he became the head of a band of rustic and warlike 
youths and gradually reached sovereign power. 

Similarly Sargina was saved from the river by Akki 
the fisherman (a name much resembling Acca) and brought 
up as his owu sou, Wlien old enough he joined a rustic 
people and became their king, and afterwards a powerfiil 
monarch (sar dannu). 

The god Dionysus when an infant was placed in an ark 
and thrown into the sea. The waves cast him ashore on the 
coast of Brasiae in Laconia (Pausanias). 

Cyrus, son of a princess, but brought up by a herdsman 
i as his own son ; elected king (though in sport) by his rustic 

I companions ; afterwards the foimder of a great monarchy, 

L has some points of similarity with the tale of Sargina : but 

H the circumstance of the ark on the river is wanting. 

H These examples show that similar tales were current in 

H antiquity concerning the infancy of many great sovereigns 

■ or legislators. I will now give a translation of the insc^ption 

H in plate 4, as I understand it. 



' I am Sargina the great king, the king of AganL 
My mother never knew my father. My family were 
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the rulers of the land My city was the city of 
Atzu-pirani which stands on the banks of the river 
Euphrates. 

" My mother conceived me : in a secret place she 
brought me forth. She placed me in an ark of bul- 
rushes : with bitumen she closed up the door. 

" She threw me into the river, which did not enter 
into the ark. 

" The river bore me up, and brought me to the 
dwelling of Akki the fisherman. 

" Akki the fisherman in his goodness of heart lifted 
me up from the river. 

*' Akki the fisherman brought me up as his own 
son. 

" Akki the fisherman placed me with a rude race 
of men [some words are here effaced], 

" Of this rude race the goddess Ishtar made me 
king : and for ( ) years I reigned over them/' 

[The rest of the inscription, consisting of several lines 
which are much broken, seems to say that during his reign 
Sargina introduced civilization, or great improvements]. 

As scholars may wish to see the origioal words, I annex 
them, with interlinear version and some brief notes. 
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Notes. 



Line 2. Umminila, my young mother ; a diminutive from 
umma " mother." 

Ahi, my father. The final i is the pronoun. " My mother 
did not know my father." Considering that hie mother 
belonged to the royal family; that she was delivered in 
secret, and that the child was abandoned, this passage affords 
a strong confirmation of tlie statements made hy Herodotus 
(book I. chap, lit!)) which have been deemed incredible by 
many authors, although supported by the book of Baruch, 
chap. vi. Compare also the story of Rhea Sylvia the mother 
of Romulus, who was a king's daughter; the unknown 
iiither, and the abandonment of the child. 

Akhat. Family; tribe; brotherhood; from the Heb. riM 
frater: /llTll* fraternitas. 

Irami, from Heb. DIT altuB fuit, excelsiis fiiit Alflo 
' elevavit, altuni fecit.' It is used again in line 11 of this 
inscription, in both places denoting sovereign power. 

Line 3. A U, my city. Final i ie the pronoun. 

Atzupirani. The latter part of the name is the Chaldee 
Birani meaning Citadel, Tower, or Palace. 

Lino 4, Ir-anni, she conceived me. This is the well 
known Hebrew verb iTin era or erali ' coneepit : gravida faota 
est.' Pregnant women are called in Hebrew /inn and nvnn. 
Both these forms are found in the Assyrian inscriptions, viz. 
erati and eriati, see for example 3 R plate 60. 

Ulat-amii Heb. HT peperit. Very common in Assyrian 
and occurs in several conjugations. 

Line 5. Gvbut D2p or T\2p, the Latin Cym(/a a small 
boat. Also in Crreok KVft^f}. frtmi Kvit-^oi anything hollowed 
out, especially a hollow vessel, agreeing with the Hebrew 3p 
to be hollow or arched. M inserted before B, euphonise 
cauB&. This important word gubnt or gubhut is thus ^vritten 
in the original Ci^| ^J. The sound of the fii-at syllable I 
take fi-om the Syllabary No. 487 which explains it by gubba. 
I think I see some resemblance between gubbut and the 
Greek Ki^toros an ark. In the before-mentioned passage, 
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Exodus ii, 3, the LXX have ft^iv or dt^nv- Scholiast ; di&n, 
Ki^aTos TraTTvpov. 

Suri, bulrushes. The crapi of Tlieophraetus who sajB 
they grow in the Nile. They are called Shari in Egyptian, 
see Tattam's Dictionary, p. 580. And be gives further proo^ 
namely that the Red Sea is called in Egyptian ph' torn ii-«hari, 
but in Hebrew ^^D O* torn suph, ' the sea of niJ^hee ' because 
full of that plant. The word *pO aupk is that which is trans- 
lated ' flage ' in Exodus ii, 3, ' and she laid it io the ^gt 
by the river's brink.' 

Tpukh, she closed, stuffed, or made tight. Heb. pS clansit, 
obtui-avit (Schindler): and Buxtorf p. 1792 renders the 
verb by ' obturare rimas fenestrte stupfi, land, aut aliis 
rebus.' 

Line 6. Eli is the Hebrew verb ^ or ^^V to enter. 
Buxtorf and Geaenius have 'ingredi: introire.' Not to be 
confounded with the verb Tt7V to rise high or ascend. 

Line 7. I have translated A-hul 'a fisherman': bnt this 
is mere conjecture. The word is evidently Accadian, and 
have supposed it to be formed of a (water) and hul (life) 
who hves on the water ' or • by the water.' 

Line 8, Ushala ' he lifted up ' Heb. Thu elevavit. 

Line 10. Nu itgarti untaught, rude, uncivilized. From 
the Heb. ID' erudivit, castigavit, disciplinam adhibuit. 
Schindler p. 775. Furst renders it " to instruct : to dia- 
oipline," p. 581. 

Line 11, "Istar made me king." /star was the Babylonian 
Venus. The circumstances of the child's birth placed him 
under her especial protection. 

The other words of the inscription appear to be too 

Additional Note. ^m 

In the story of Sargina I have translated TI »-fc!Y^ 
A-bul by 'ft Fisherman.' But a text which I have since 
found (printed in 2R 14, col. 3, line 8) shows plainly that it 
means 'a Drawer of Water.' He was therefore a labourer 
of the lowest and meanest class, as we see from Joshua ix, 21. 
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"And the prineea said unto them ' Let them live : but let 
them be hewers nf wood and drawers of water unto all the 
congregation.'" And agiiin. linea 23 and 27, "There shall 
none of you be freed from being bondsmen and hewers of 
wood and drawers of water." 

The passage referred to in 2R14 relates to tho rueing 
water to inigate fields or gardens. It is much broken and 
difficult to understand. It employs three times the Chaldee 
root 71 or 771 'to raise water,' and likewise the Chaldee 
p^T 'a bucket,' which is written in Assyrian ^TT'j^ ""11*1 ^^T 
zi .TX.qa with the sign of leood tY before it ; but in Accadian 

•"tfy *'^TT C^^ ^' ■ ''■ ■ ?" ^*^ '■h® ^^^ ^^ wood. I 
therefore think tho siibjcct of discoiu'so is manifestly 'the 
drawing of water.' 

Now we find in line 8 in Assyrian ana dilutt ushatsi ' he 
went out to draw water,' which agrees in meaning with the 
Accadian Abul-a-hi (to draw water) tutan-midu (he went out). 
Here we have Tl "-^Y^ a but {water — draw : the Latin 
/laurire) : ku (to, unto) a preposition, [which are always 
post-positions in Accadian] and again a (water). Making 
altogether A bul-a-ku " ad aquara hauricndam." — I cannot 
doubt therefore that the Jy »-fc:|-* of Sargina's tale was 
. a water-drawer : the spelling being tho same. 

The next following hnes 2 R 14, linea 9 to 16 are of 
uncertain meaning. Then follows (line 17) Diihti uratta 'he 
let down the vessel " [TIT haustrum, XT' descendit] ziriku 
ilal-ma 'he raised the bucket and' YJ "^Mf 'the waters' idalia 
'were drawn up.' The Accadian version of the last line is 
Yl 'the waters,' tuian-bul "were raised': where we see the 
character >-t=Y-6 hul ' to raise ' is employed again, 

I do not know whether the Assyrians used a windlass or 
any similar contnvance for raising water from a well : but if 
they did, these obscme words zirik ilal-ma, viie idallu might 
perhaps be better translated " the windlass was turned and 
the waters were drawn up." For I find that botli 717 and 
X^ dirig (which is nearly the same as zirik^ 1 for t being 
frequent in Chaldee) are translated cochlea in the Lexicons ; 
and eoehtrn is used by Vitnivius for a machine to draw up 
water. 



Some of these words are also found in Sennachei 
deecriptinn of hie new palace (3 R 13, 30). As the passage 
has not been understood, I will endeavour to explain it. 
Aisutami uma (on every day) hiUifu {I wound up?) viie Jiluli 
(waters drawn up) ilali (in buckets). The mention of such a 
trifle shows the importance the Assyrians attached to a daily 
and plentiful water supply, Here ^^TT tj^t ^«^* is the 
plural of Dalu ' a bucket ' both in ancient Hebrew (Gesenius) 
and modern Arabic (Catafago). Compare Layai-d's inscrip- 
tions pi. 42 first line, where the word is more correctly 
written. Luligu may perhaps be the " permansive present ' 
of Lul 'to wind' Heb. 717, 

After saying that he wound up fresh waters evety day, 
Sennacherib goes on to say * I made wheels of copper 
(kharkhari takabar) and .... of copper {tarzati lakahar) and 

of strong wood. This seems to be a description of 

some great water machine for supplying the new palace. 
But such technical words are of difficidt explanation. 
Kharkhari seems a borrowed word — Persian Charkh ' a whee 
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THE ASSYRIAN VERBS BASU, " TO BE ;" QABAH, " TO 
SAY;" AND ISU, "TO HAVE," IDENTIFIED AS 
VARIANT FORMS OF VERBS HAVING THE SAME 
SIGNIFICATIONS IN THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

By Richard Cull, F.S.A. 

Eead 2nd April, 1872. 

The recovery of the long lost language of Assyria is one 
of the remarkable events of our time. The long-continued, 
cautious and successful labours of Sir Henry Rawlinson on 
the trilingual inscriptions of Behistun cannot be too highly 
estimated. His researches proved the language of Babylonia, 
in the time of Darius, to be Shemite, and to be essentially 
the same as the Assyrian language of Tiglath Pileser. The 
late Dr. Hincks most happily termed the Assyrian, from its 
richness of grammatical forms, " the Sanskrit of the Shemitic 
family of languages." Although so rich in grammatical forms, 
competent scholars deem it to be more closely connected 
with the Hebrew, than with the Arabic. The occurrence of 
so many words of the same form, or nearly so, and in the 
same sense as the Hebrew, is a circumstance favourable to 
the verification of the statements of the early decypherers, 
as it was favourable to their original researches. Such a 
word as ^ J^JJ *"^I» ((^^ula) ** I spoiled," is obviously 
a form of the verb 77tC, and is identified as the Hebrew verb 
of the same form and sense. It is not asserted that the 
Assyiian verb is derived from the Hebrew, nor that the 
Hebrew is derived from the Assyrian, but that the words 
come from a common source, just as the Italian Peccare, and 
the Spanish Pecar have a common source. In the case of 
the Italian and Spanish, we know that source to be the 
Latin Peccare. But we do not know the common soiu'ce of 
the Hebrew and Assyrian languages. 

Vol. I. 19 
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Many Assyrian verbs consist of the same radicals, and 
express the same sense as the corresponding verbs in the 
Hebrew, of which the following may be cited as examples :— 

y? IH Ha-lik, Twent. Heb. ^. 

^T ]^y ^TH Iz-ku-ni, 77<^y remembered. „ 13t, 

5^^^ 5ppl >^y<y-6 Az-ni-iq, I advanced. „ p2t. 

>-]pt >^ Ak-vu, I burned. „ pHD. 

^J<J ^ ^^^1^ Al-bi-in, I made bricks, „ p7, 

^yiy^ *^y -(^^^y ^ U-ma-h-ir, / hastened. „ 'inO, 

tl^ ^ Am-nu, T numbered, „ JlSD. 

^y][ -(^^►^ E-bir, / crossed aver. „ Ijy, 

J^ »-^y '-y<y Ip-la-hu, They revered. „ fh^. 

^^ Xy I^ Jryyy^r I-qa-lu-n, They shall bum. „ rh^). 

^yyy^ 1*^ *^y U-sal-ma, /completed. „ dVc^- 

t^yy y>- Is-me, He heard, „ yOtt^. 

^ ^yy ^j^^ As-ru-iip, 7/c burned. „ ^"^tir, 

^^y "^^U I^n It-ka-hi, TViey trusted. „ '^^Tl. 

Some Assyrian verbs differ slightly from the Hebrew 
forms as — 

I^ ^]^ ^»^ Ip-ki-dn, He icatches over. Heb. "TJ 



The slight difference of an Assyrian 3 for a Hebrew p 
presents no difficulty in the identification of the word. In 
like manner an Assyrian T for a Hebrew Jl? ^^n Assyrian 
!J for a Hebrew t, an Assyrian D for a Hebrew 2 present 
no difficulties to students. 

There are many Assyrian verbs, however, whose forms 
are so inilike the Hebrew, that they have nut yet l)een 
generally identified. I select thrc^e examples, and shall st^ite 
the evidence on which I identify them as variant forms of 
well-known Hebrew words, and shall begin with the verb 
Ikifiu^ to Be. 
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Tlie Assyrian verb ^^ ^ Baan is a Tariant foi-m of 
the Hebrew verb-aiibBtiiutive mn tn Be, 

The current doctrine of Assyrian euholara ib that £| ET 
Banu is the verb-subataulive, and that it origiuates in an 
extra Shemitic source. There is, however, one distingniBhed 
writer oti Aaflyrian grararaar who denies the existence of the 
verli-substantivo in the Assyrian lau{;^ge. M. Meuant says, 
"L'Aseyritin u'exprime pasle verbe subetantif, il est toujours 
sous entendii. Si les inscriptions aesyriennes des Ach^m^nides 
renferment quelques esemples qui peuvent faire croire h 
rexistence d'uii verbe de cette nature, ii faiit tenir compte 
de I'inflnence que la conqufte Eirienne avait exerc^e sur lea 
, r^dacteura de ces textes ; car le verbe substantif ne pamit 
pan avoir ete en usage dana les inscriptions de Babylono i?t 
de Ninive,"' Dr. Oppei-t, another distinguished writer on 
Aeayrian grammar, probably jigroes with M. Menant. A 
reference to M. Meuanfs translation of Assyrian texts will 
show how be deals with the verb Basu. The second part 
of the " Grainmaire Assyrienno " couBists of Bal^Ionian 
and Assyrian tests arranged for reading, with grammatical 
analysis to illustrate his rules of grammar. The cuneiform 
text is accompanied by an interlinear transliteratioD into 
iloman letters, and under each line is a Latin version of tho 
text. In addition to this, the text is repeated as a whole 
in Roman letters; then follows a transliteration of the 
cuneiform text in unpointed Hebrew letters. A French 
translation of the text oomcB next in order, which is followed 
by a grammatical analysis. Thiis there are two trunslitera- 
tions of tlie text, oue into Roman and the other into Hebrew 
letters. And there are two transktiona of the text, one into 
Latin and the other into French. 

M. Slenant enables bis readers, by these means, to appre- 
hend both hia reading and rendering of these cuneiform 
texts, and that without much risk of error. The paragraph 
col. I, linoH liG-53, from the Aasyriau Inscription of Sbamas 
Phul, quoted from Rawlinsou's Inscriptions, vol, 1, pp. 3E9-34, 
contains two examples of the verb Basu, the forms being 
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Basa and Vsabei, Bnen, line 33, he leaves blank in tis Lsl 
version, and tranalates it " qui ourre" (who opens) in hiB 
French vereion. Usahei, line 41, he ti'anslates peccare/ectt in 
his Latin version, but appears to have overlooked the word 
ill his Fronch version,' Thus Basa is not translated into 
Latin, and Usiibsi la not translated into French. In the 
grammatical analysis of tlie Assyrian text, where an accurate 
statement of the grammatical Ibnu and lexicographical value 
of each word ought to be made, ho ignores the existence of 
the word Basa. Now, whatever the seuse of the root Basu 
may be, the gramraatical form forbids us to translate Bata, 
ifui oucre. And M. Meuant does not justiiy his translation in 
his grammatical analysis of the text. 

As to the word Usabsi, M, Menant is correct in stating 
it to ho a Shaphel form, but in error in stating it to be the 
Shaphel of myS peccare. The context does not reijuire 
cati»ed to sin, but caused to be. M. Menant does not connect 
Baga with Usabsi. He does not connect his root niI?D with 
any Hela-ew root. There is, however, a rarely used root Jflt^ 
to Separate, and hence to Rebel. But the third radical 
J? is exchanged for p in the Aramseau form of the word, 
which is evidence that it was the harsh guttural sound 
equivalent to the Arabic " Ghain," which was pronounced 
in Hebrew, so that the y so pronounced Is not likely to be 
represented in Assyrian by n. Usabsi is a Shaphel form of 
Basu, to Be. 

Mr. Norris remarks, — " The verb-aubatantive haa been 
misunderstood generally, and has only been explained re- 
cently by Dr. Hincka."' 

I now proceed to examine the phonetic stnicture of the 
substantive verb in the Hebrew, and such allied dialects, as 
are necessary for the inquuy. 

Thu Hebrew rPH to Be, of which the ancient form 
is rnn, is in?'?' *'^** '^ *° ^"J'' ^^ accented on the last 
sylluble. The verb is intrannitivo, although its second 
radical is pointed with kametz. The stem mn to Liw 



' (Jrunmiure AaajriennD, p. 360, et esq. 

' Awjiifui Dict.ioiuir;, by Bdvin Norris, nub To«e, p. 
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hence to Be, is identical with mn> the fundamental signi- 
fication, according to Fiirst, lying in the Talmudic ^5P 
" to Breathe/' * There is a large group of cognate words in 
the Hebrew, either expressive of, or connected with, the act 
of breathing, some of which are transitive in sense. 

rpn olim rnn to Breathe, to Be. 

nj^D to Breathe. 

HMD 

no 

\i^D2 to Breathe, Respire, hence to Live. 
tl^M Breath of life, Vital power, 
rro^i T^T\^'1 She breathed out the breath of life. — 

Jer. XV, 9. 
rriD to Breathe. 

rrn Breath. 
TO'' to Breathe. 

In this group of words, the organic root of the stems 
begin with the labials Belli, Vau, or Pe, each of which is 
interchangeable with the others. 

The Syriac ]ooi to Be, is written with Olaph for the 

third radical, while He is the third radical in the Hebrew. This 
is a well known Aramaean characteristic. The linea occuUans 
imder the first radical shows, that although the letter is 
written, it is not pronounced, so that the word becomes a 
monosyllable, which is pronounced vo, or wo. In both dialects 
of the Aramaean, the eastern known as Biblical Chaldee, 
and the western as Syriac, the same weakened value of the 
first syllable is found in words cognate with the Hebrew 

JHTP words, thus the Hebrew vipp is ^^ both in Chalde« 
and in Syriac. To point the first radical with sKwa, where 
the Hebrew points with a vowel is a well known charac- 

* Flint's Heb. Lex., by DayidBon, sub voce rnn. 




teristic of the Aramaean. Tliis weakening of the first syllable 
has been carried ao fiir iii 8ome cascB. as to have occasioaed 
its entire Iobs, eepeoially ia those iaetances where the first 
radical ib a weak letter, aa the Hebrew irtN- which is Til 
in both the dialects of Aram, The triliteral character of the 
numeral stem is loat, as woll as its pronunciation, but in the 
verb substantive, the triliteral form ^ooi continues to cxiat, 
although the first radical may have beca mute for perhaps 
two thousand years. Thus the toneless syllable of the 
Aramsean coguate of the Hebrew may be weak, or even 
dropped, and no trace of its exiateuce remain, as in TH' but 
the tone syllable lives in sense and phonetic jMJwer to attest 
that the Uebrew and Aramsean come from a common eource. 
It will be obaerved, that in the compariaoii of th« first 
numural in these dialects, the first radical of the Aramaean is 
compared with the second radical of the Hebrew; and a 
similar course, so far as the pronounced Syriac word vo is 
concerned, is adopted in comparing the verb substantive in 
Syriac and Hebrew. It is therefore possible, that a similar 
coiu^e may be required to compare Assyrian and Hebrew 
Bteme. I am justified, therefort, in assuming that the first 
syllable, the weak one, of the Hebrew root mil " he is," 
may be non-existent in Assyrian, and that therefore the first 
radical of the Assyrian Dam, which is 3, must be compared 
with the second radical of the Hebrew mn. And I proceed 
to make this comparison, 

The letter changes in the Hebrew language are chiefly 
amongst those of the same organ, thus the labials i 1, T2> B, 
interchange; and 2 and T are conspicuous for such inter- 
change. Tlie familiar example 3? and "13 the Back, is 
known to every student of Hebrew. This interchange is 
not confined to the final radicals of a syllable, but occurs in 
stems middle 1, as in the words^ 

PTIM and rOM. 
■tiM and ViN. 
These are merely variant forms of the same words. Si 
examples are sufficiently numerous, and the above are quoted 
as mere specimens, but not to exhaust the instances. 
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If the view be now extended to embrace other Shemitic 
languages, as well as the Hebrew, in order to obtain a wider 
induction of facts, the same interchange of T and 1 will be 
foimd. 

Hebrew 723 and Aramgean 713. 

9) 1035^ and Arabic -<?y:. 

The 1 of the Hebrew TVTl has given place to a i in 
the Talmudic NSl to Breathe. And besides the general 
evidence of the interchange of T and 1 in the Shemitic 
dialects, tliere is the special evidence supplied by the large 
gi'oup of Hebrew stems, all signifying to Breathe, in which 
the middle 1 of TVHl, to Be, has given place to D, as in 
the examples — 

mn to Breathe, hence to Be. 

The evidence of the interchange of 1 with 1, and also 
with S3 in this verb, in Hebrew and in the dialects is sufficient 
to justify the inference that the Assyrian B of Basu, to Be, 
is the representative of the Hebrew 1 of TDTl to Be. 

I proceed to consider the third radical il of the Hebrew 
mn, in order to compare the S of the Assyrian Basu with 
it. A question, however, arises as to the radical n. Is it a 
substitute for 1, or for \ or is it an original part of the 
groundform ? rnJl is a fY v verb, but it is not conjugated 
like ordinary Tl'h verbs, for the H is retained, as if it were 
inscribed witl) mappik, although it is not so inscribed, 
Hebrew gi-ammarians state, that n" v verbs were originally 

Y'7, or i"7 verbs, that the H was substituted for the \ 
or the \ as the case might be, and that the 1 or the '^ 
reappear in the conjugation. This inferential history may 
or may not be the actual history of such verbs, but the fact 
remains of the non-persistence of the PT in ordinary n"b 
verbs, and the fact also remains of its persistence in the 
verb-substantive TTTl to Be. The ri then is not a substitute 
for another letter, but is an original element of the stem. 



In coniparuig the differentia of cognate words 
Hebrew and AsByrian languages, an Assy riau Qj is occasioi 
found to coirespond with a Hebrew n. Tliis was pointed 
out many years ago by Sir Henry Rawiinson in bis elaborate 
memoir on the Babylonian version of the Behistfln Inscrip- 
tion in the case of tlie separate pronoims of llie third persoa 
singular. And every Aasyrian scholar admits, that E| fu is 
the cognate of tlie Hebrew Nlil. and ^■- si of the Hebrew 
Wn. With a knowledge of this establiflhijd fact, we ore 
not unprepared for the aouounccment, that the S of the 
Assyrian Basil may represent the n of the Hebrew mn. 

The words nD3 and \l?n3 to Breathe, appear in the above 
list of Hebrew verbs on p. 285. The verb OS^ to Breathe, 
whence comes ttfe3 Breath, is obviously a variant form 
of TO3, as is proved by its usage in the Bible. The 
evidence of the existence of "QJ as the third radical in a 
variant form of rnrii in the verb ^E3 to Breathe, is amply 
sufficient to justiiy thu inference, that the S of Basu, to Be, 
is the representative of Pl in the Hebrew verb ffln to Be. 

Abundant evidence of letter changes in the Hebrew itself, 
and in its allied languages, has been a<Wuced to account for 
variations of form in well-known cognate words, and special 
evidence of siicli changes as produce the variant Hebrew 
forms of the verb mn to Breathe, which, applied by a 
careful analysis of the word mn, shows, that the Aasj ' '^ 
Basu is one of its variant forms. 
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I proceed to the verb QabaJi to Say. 

The changes which Aryan roots have suffered in the 
utterance of the several members of the family have been 
classified, and the letter changes, which record the forms of 
the same roots, are acciu-ately known, and have become 
science. The history of our knowledge of these changes 
shows that the most obvious, such as \nrep and super, witJi 
those which attract the attention of boys in learning Latin 
and Greek, were first observed, and that these were the 
bases on wliich was reared the doctrine of such letter changes 
as marks the present state of Aryan philology. But Shomitic 
philology, in tlus respect, is as yet m its infancy. The likeneu 
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of the Hebrew 2^ffi. the Chaldee a^Jp- the Syriac )'\'? 
and the Asayrian J»- f*-5 Salffu, Snow, is so close as to 
force the concluBion, that they are merely four forme of the 
same word. A science of Shemitic philology baaed upon 
such obvious Ukenessea, but which shall also comprehend 
those likt-nesses, wliich are concealed by letter changes, 
which await to be studied and can be revealed only by euch 
study, has yet to be constructed. 

The Babylonian verb Gabah to Say is of frequent occur- 
rence in the historical inscriptions of Babylonia. There can 
be no doubt of the signification of the word, as that is proved 
by the trilingual inscription of Behistfln ; and none of its 
general fonn. Sir Heury Rawlinaon considers Gaba/i to be a 
verb rr"?, but doubts if any such root existed in the Hebi'ew 
language.' M. Menaut deems the root to be peculiar to the 
Assyrian language, " eHuentieUement asit^riemie."* The third 
radical is stated by both to be pi- 

The verb also occurs in the Assyrian historical inecrip- 
tions, but in the form Qiibah, the variant form being produced 
by the substitution of p for 3 as the first radical. All 
students of Assyrian and Babylonian agree that Gabah and 
Qabah are merely two forms of the same word. 

The ancient Hebrew root mPI to Live, is a variant form of 
the root mn to Breathe. Now this root mH to Live is also 
adopted iu the sense of to Say, to Relate, especially in the 
Piel form of the verb, as in Job xxxii, 6, 10 ; xxxvi, 2 ; 
Psalm xix, 3, where it is adopted in the sense of to show by 
Statement, to Declare. The Chaldee cognate is mn to Say, 
as in Daniel ii, 24 ; v, 7, in the sense to Say. Relate, show by 
Statement, to Declare. If wy may judge from its more 
frequent occurrence in the Chaldee, than in an equal length 
of Hebrew text in the Holy Scriptures, we shall agree with 
Professor Leo, that the usage of the word is more Chaldee 
than Hebrew.' If we now turn to Syriac texts, we find the 
root 1q^ to Say, in its Pael form ^q^ to show by Statement, 
to Declare, is in common use, as in the Chronicles of Bar 



' AnBljtii of \ha Babjlait 
•V Ansyrieiinc, p. 203. 



a Text &t 6<-hiEtClD, p. ir. 

' Eeb. Lex. bj Pruf. Lee, sub r< 
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HebrsBus. It has been noticed by Bernstein,* and also by 
Fiirst,^ that in the Arabic, the first and second radicals of 
the root are transposed. This transposition, however, is not 
peculiar to the root TTitl to Say, but uniformly takes place in 
the Arabic in all middle T roots, which are common to the 
Hebrew, Aramaean, and Ai'abic languages. 

The Hebrew verb mn is JHyP' that is, is accented on 
the last syllable. The first radical n, although a guttural, is 
too strong to fall away, and is moved by a vowel in the 
Aramaean, as well as in the Hebrew. 

I now proceed to show by means of some of the ordinary 
letter changes, which are familiar to Hebrew scholars, that 
the Assyrian Qabah to Say and its Babylonian equivalent 
Gabah to Say are variant forms of the Hebrew rnn to Say : 
and hence the word is Shemitic. The first radical is H, which 
interchanges with certain other letters, both in primitive and 
in derived words, and amongst them with p, of which the 
following are examples : — 

fpn and fpp. 
Ttrrn and TCTp. 

tmrrn and \irtrrp. 

The following examples illusti-ate the interchange of 3 
with n : — , , 

•^nn and bna. 

yyn and yix 

hvi and h^X 

The facts of these interchanges in Hebrew, prepare us 
for similar interchanges in Assyrian and Hebrew, and hence 
the first radical H of the Hebrew word mn to Say, may be 
represented in Assyrian by p and in Bal^ylonian by ;|, as I 
infer it to be. 

Prof. Fiirst finds the root TDtl to Say in the Aiyan family 
of languages. ** M^n (Peal not used) A7am. intr. to Say, to 

Relate, dicere, narrare, identical with Heb. mn, Sanskrit k ja 
(^n = kj) Lat. qua (in inquam)."^ The identification of this 
root in Sanskrit and Latin enables us to identify it also 

* Lex. Syriacum, sub voce. * Heb. Lex., sub voce. 

" Fdrat's Heb. Lex. ^^^H. 
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in the Teutonic and Celtic branciiee of the Aryan femily, as 
in tlie MsBso-Gotlutj Qvithao or Kvithan to Say, Auglo-Sason 
Cwethan to Say, English Quoth, Welsh Qwed, and Irish 
Ceadacb. The guttural aapimte n has become a hardened 
guttural if>^ouud in tht; Aryan family of languages, as repre- 
sented by a Q, and the same hardening lias taken place in the 
Aesyrian, where it is represented by p. The close likeness of 
p and Q, if they be not precisely alike, is familiarly known. 

I proceed to consider the second radical of the Hebrew 
mn to Say. Abundant evidence is stated on p. 287 to prove 
that the Hebrew 1 may be represented by an Assyrian B, 
ae it is in the Samaritan rnn to Say. 

The third radical of the Hebiew verb mn to Say ie J^, and 
the tliird of the Assyrian Qabah to Say, also of the Babylonian 
are described to be Hi but in both Arantsean dialects it is H- 
The Hebrew n ia not inscribed with mappik, and is therefore 
probably a Hebrew developmcut of a more ancient 1 or "^ ; 
and the Aittmoiau t^ is pi'obably a still softer development of 
an aJicient form, both developments taking place in the 
respective languages after the divergence of the peoples 
from a common centre. The third radical of the Assyrian 
may, in Hke manner, be an AasjTian development from an 
older form. But whatever may be the origin of the Hebrew 
rr, of the Araraajau M, and the Assyrian n, the identity of 
the Assyrian Qabah to Say, of the Babylonian Galmh to Say, 
and Samaritan rnn to Say, with the Hebrew inn to Say 
is now established. 

1 proceed to the verb Isit to Have. 

The Assyrian verb Isu to Have is of frequent oocurrenoe 
in the historical inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. The 
signification of the verb was determined by Dr. Hincks. A 
collection of the several forms of the word fomid in the 
inscriptions is still insufficient to enable the gi'ammarian to 
complete its conjugation from actual examples. But this is 
the case with many Assyrian verbs, both imperfect and per- 
fect. The object of this paper is not the discussion of verbal 
forms with a view to their conjugation, but simply to ascer- 
tain their cognates. The inquiry is not grammatical but 
lexicographical. 



The prnpositinn which I now submit to AesTrJan Bch<N 
is, tliat Isu is cognate with the Hcibrew HJ^. 

"tir> a very old noun from a verb-etera Htt^i which has 
loat, however, the final sound in pronunciation, the same 
thing taking place also in other nouns from n"7, ae in the 
case with D^- p. Dffi. \^- \1, n^. hw< "?« ; before Makteph 
tt?^' with 8u£f. ^fS^^' '13^'^' ^y^ m. Being, Existencf.'" Buxtorf 
also derives ^_ from the stem rK^-^ Both Furst and 
Buxtorf take OTM to he a form of ttH and most lexico- 
graphers admit them to be variant forms of the same word. 
It is familiarly known that many verbs '^"c have vanant« 
H"D, In both the Aramajan dialects n stands for the OJ. 
the form being JT'Ni with M in place of ">. The Hebrew 
lexicons refer to examples of both Hebrew forms of the word, 
and also to the Aramaic forms in the Bible, so that neither 
the fonns, nor tisage of the word, present any difficulty to be 
deemed insuperable. Possession is ofteo exprpssed by the 
word tt?l with the addition of the particle "7 (often called 
the dative) as in the phrase rnpJl ''^'tt^i I have hope. 
Ruth i, 12, ie. there is to me hope, as in the Latin est mihi, 
tibit &c., for Haheo, Furst agrees vnth. other Hebrew 
lexicographers that "0^ is equivalent to ITttJvi (which is 
from the same verb) essfnlial, i.e. enduring poMetsion, 
Prov. viii, 2, as Ibn Rsra already translates; the LXX 
having vtrap^is, Gr. Venet. ovirla."' Thus from the earliest 
translators and lexicographers down to those of the 
present day, the words ^, and HJIIJ'in are connected, and 
derived from a root i"^; and C?! signifies true existetiee, 
actual being. Professor Lee directs attention to the Arabic 
cognates, as expressive of wealth, property, possession,* and 
the secondary senses of the Hebrew ^ are substance, 
wealth, firmness. The phrase OT ^-inN Lovers of substance, 



' Fttrafg Heb. Iiei, bj Dnyidaou, Biib voob. 
' BuitorTa Hob. and ChiJdee Lei„ eab vote. 
' Fdrst'a Heb. Lei., vide IP luid iT'lCTfl. 
' Uo't Heb. Lex. OT. 
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i.e. real wealth, Prov. viii, 21, exemplifies one of these 
secondary values. 

The groundfonn HttJ^, or rather, as pointed out by 
Professor Lee, Htttl, is adequate to supply all the forms of 
the word in the Shemitic languages. The sense of the verb 
mT) must have been to Possess or have actual wealth. The 
verb Cn^ to Possess is probably an enlarged stem, by the 
insertion of 1 in the groundfonn HttJ]!. But however this 
may be, the idea of possessing, having wealth and substance, 
is the fundamental idea of the verb. And hence the Assyrian 
verb Isu to Have, to Possess, is a cognate of the verb. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SEMITIC CIVILISATION, CHIEFLY 
UPON PHILOLOGICAL EVIDENCE. 

By a. H. Sayce, M.A. 

lUad 2nd April, 1872. 

Two main causes have prevented the full application of 
the comparative method to the Semitic family of languages. 
Not only are they ao much like one another as to be merely 
sister dialects, but we have no monument of ancient litera- 
ture like the Vedas, which may serve as a starting ])oint for 
our comparisons. Even the Old Testament is relatively too 
modem. Its grammar and its vocabulary have already 
passed into a later stage of the development of language. 
They are too nearly akin to those of Arabic or Aramaic 
And even apart from this, the Old Testament is both too 
scanty and has been too much exposed to the corruption 
of copyists and the misconceptions of a late tradition. 
Moreover, the want of vowel-signs is a serious loss. The 
vowel-points of the Masora represent not the original pro- 
nunciation, but the traditional pronunciation of a time when 
the language had ceased to be spoken. Of late, how- 
ever, mateiials have been accumulating which will make a 
scientific treatment of Semitic philology possible. Furnished 
with the method which has been so successfully applied to 
the Aryan languages, investigators have attempted to 
analyse the grammatical forms of the Semitic. Analogy 
justifies us in attributing the same origin to the Semitic 
inflections as to the Aryan inflections. Tlie result is a con- 
viction of the late linguistic position of the so-ciilled Semitic 
tongues. They presuppose a parent-language, standing to 
them in much the same relation as the Latin stands to the 
Romance dialects. Beyond this point it is impossible to go 
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without further light ; and just as there is much in the 
inflectional portion of the Romance dialects which would 
remain obscure without the knowledge of Latin and its cog- 
uatB languages, so there is much in Semitic grammar which, 
iinlesB we can find additional aBsigtance, nniBt foi- ever remain 
a riddle. But beyond the grammar, Semitic stands at a 
great disadvantage when compared witli the Romance. The 
lexicon does not consist of a definite number of roots, which 
have been applied to an infinite numlier of meanings by the 
help of various inflections and ingenious nuances of significa- 
tion ; the Semite seems to have had a better verbal memory 
than the Aryan ; perhaps the greater heat of his primitive 
abode gave him more leisure for reflection ; and he preferred 
to express a new idea by a new word. These were all 
modelled after the same form ; and just ns the Aryan root is 
a monosyllable, eo la the Semitic a triliteral. It is parallel 
with the fact that while the Aiyan verb comes fii-st and is 
presupposed by the noun, the converse is the case in Semitic ; 
for the active idea implied by the verb requires to be 
expressed in the shortefit possiblo way. but the noira needs 
prolongation and symmetry. This, too, is the difference 
between a life of activity and of leisiiro, Wliether or not the 
Semitic roots are ultimately triliteral, is a question still in 
dispute. At all events the fact remains, that they are so in 
the Semitic languages in their present form. And so 
instinctive and nc-ceseary had this triliteralism become to the- 
Semitic mind— even granting that it was not a primary 
instinct and neceseity — that not only the Jewish-Aralno 
grammarians, but far earlier grammarians, the Assyrian 
literati of ABsm-banipnl's Court, older even than Panini and 
his fellow students in Imlia, could only conceive of the 
Semitic root as a triliteraL Even the concave verbs in 
Assyrian have their medial vowel hardened into a consonant. 
And when a monosyllabic loan-word was borrowed from his 
Turanian neighbours, the Assyrian first of all " Semitieed" it 
by changing it into a triliteral; thus muk becomes mukht, 
uang'a becomes nagu'tt. Indeed upon a priori groiinds — and, 
when other data arc wanting, A priori evidence is admissible — 
we should expect From the synthetic Semitic such a concrete 



expresBion of eyncretiem as tho symmetrical triliteral i 
just as we find monosyllabic roots among the analyl 
Aryans. The Aryan founded inductive scieace : the Semite 
Baw in the world only a stepping-stone to a higher whole, 
God. As for the arguments brought forward in behalf of 
the biliteral theory of Semitic roots, lliey seem to me to be 
altogether inconclusive. Triliteral roots do not exclude, 
they rather imply, pluriliterals formed &om them by composi- 
tion ; and the biliteral roots that actually exist — putting out 
of sight the fact that tlie Assyrian gi-ammarians triliteraliaed 
them — are either (as I hope to show) loan-words or bear traces 
of having lost a letter, which is sometimes written though 
no longer pronounced. Surely comparative philology teaches 
us that phonetic decay is invariably the rule rather thau 
phonetic growth ; and in the case of Semitic this is borne 
out by an analysis of the inflection and such compounds as 
imsst. It is more probable to suppose that similar roots 
with different servile letters have originated in the same 
unconscious impulse to connect sound and sense — for it 
must be remembered that the roots as such never existed 
per ee, but only as imphed in flectional words — tlian to 
attempt to cut out letters that are not servile in order to 
reduce all roots to the same biliteral form. We may ask 
whether in the last case the letters are to be cut out at the 
beginning, or in the middle, or at the end ? In fact the pro- 
cedure can only be arbitrary ; and wo have the evidence of 
Aryan philology for showing that the same radix appears 
under more or less varying forma which cannot be derived 
from one another {Curtius, "Grundzuge d. Griechischen 
Etymologie," 2nd edit. pp. 55-68). The 8tri\-ing to express 
the object of sense in what seemed to be appropriate sounds 
resiUted in a variety of so-called rpots, in which the principal 
sound was fixed, while its concomitant sounds varied. 
However, the whole biliteral theory is due to an unconscioos 
effort to assimilate Semitic to Aryim philology. Comparative 
philology has to be learnt in the Aryan languages, and it is 
natural to fancy that the results in both families of speech 
will be the same. It is har4 to escape from a bias of this 
kind. It shows itself again in the imsciuntiiic attempt to 
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compare Aryan with Semitic roota : they mai/ have been 
originally connected, but there ie no Grimm'a law which will 
allow ua to prove this. 

It has l>een neceaaary to aay thus much in order to clear 
the ground for the aubjec't of this monograph, (Jomparative 
grammar has made iis aware of the poverty of our materials, 
while it does not justify ub in going beyond our facts in 
reducing all Semitic roota to a biliteral form. Hut besides 
comparative grammar, other aids have recently been forth- 
coming which may enable ns to reach back to the beginnings 
of Semitic speech. The scientific examination of the so-called 
sub-Semitic dialecta of Africa by Lottner, Fr. Miiller, I'l-iitoriiis 
and otLers, has led to a comparison on the one side with 
Old EgyiJtiau and on the other with the Semitic group, 
and to the belief that the parent of the eub-Semitic idioms 
was a sister of the parent Semitic speech. While the 
vocabularies are for the most part (as in Old Egyptian) 
essentially non-Semitic, the grammars— including the pro- 
DOtms and in some measure the numerals — must as clearly 
be referred to the Semitic family. If these results will bear 
the test of fiu-ther iuveetigation. we have at laat found a 
solution of our first main difficulty ; and at the eame time an 
instance is afforded of the extreme asuirailatuig character of 
the Semitic tongues. Our second main difficulty is being 
obviated by the diacoveiy of co tempo I'aneous inscriptions 
and papyri in South Arabia, Sinai, Egypt, Palestine, and 
elsewhere, by means of which we are enabled to trace to a 
great extent the development of tlie diflerent cognate 
languages, and to determine the relation of the Aramaic to 
the other dialects which it tended to replace. In this point 
however, the decipherment of the Assyrian has opened out a 
new workl of facts to us. Not only is the grammar and 
vocabiUaiy of tlie Assyrian so full and complete as almost to 
justify Dr. Hincks in calling it the Sanskrit of the Semit.io 
languages, not only has its system of writing preserved the 
exact vqcalic pronunciation, not only does it present us with 
copious cotemp^jranecniB records from the sixteenth to the 
sixth cuiitiiries B.C., but it has also made us aware of the fact 
that a thick stratum of 'I'uranian civilisation underlay 



Semitism in Weeteru Asia, aud has giveu us the meai 
comparing the two. 

The cuneiform eystem of writing was ori^iiaUy 1 
glyphic, and \vas invented by a Turanian, that is t 
Ugro-Mongolian, population of Babylonia at an L-arly p 
The oldest menioriala that we possi;^ are written in r 
Turanian language aud belong to citiea and monarchs with 
non-Semitic uaniea. In fact all the great towns both of 
Assyria aud of Babylonia bear Turanian names, aud these in 
many cases have been translated into Semitic by the later 
inhabitants of the country: thus Ca-dimin-a, "Gate of God," 
becomes Bab-ilu, Babel. Kindred tiibes dwelt iu the neigh- 
bouring higlilande of Elam, which were regarded as the 
primitive home of the Accadai or " Higldandere," the 
dominant people in Clialdiea ; aud Elam itself, as is suggested 
by Gen. xiv, 1, was the seat of an smcient civilisation. 
Libraries wore established at Uru aud Senkereh, the Panta- 
biblos and Laranclia of Berosns, and were stocked with 
elaborate works on astronomy, astrology, mythology, agri- 
culture, &c. These were translated into Semitic, and cojnee 
of them were made by order of the Assyrian kings, notablj 
of AsBurbanipal, whose library, unfortunately much injured, 
is now in the British Museum. From it is derived most of 
our knowledge of prgj-Semitic uivilisatiou, and of the debt of 
Semitism to the latter. 

The Semite was by natiu'e highly receptive, and was well 
fitted to be the futm-e trader of the world. His alphabet 
was borrowed and adapted, in Assyria from Turanians, in 
Palestine from Egypt, in llimyar perhaps from India. The 
Arab received his mathematical science from Alexandria, his 
pliiloeophy from Athens. We have seen how thoroughly 
nou-Semitic is the voeahulaiy of the aiib-Semitic nations. 
We shall uot be surprised, therefore, at finding how greatly 
indebted to Accad the Semite was for the rudiments of his 
civilisation and mythology, and above all for the words 
which express these. I hope soon to make it clear that this 
was the case. 

As regards the Assyrians, the matter is easy enough. 
Together witi their syllabary they received from ' 
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Turaniau predeceaaors tlieir pantlieon, their ncience, and 
iiumberlesB words, such as cuduru " warrior," mt^ " district," 
enu " lord," kkairu " man," with ita derivative khir{a)tv 
"woman." Tliey were always bouuded ou the east by 
Turanian neighbours, and up to the laat there were probably 
some remains of the old population both in Assyi'ia and in 
Babylonia. We cannot compare the case of the ^thiopic which 
has borrowed only a few names of plants and animals from 
the Nigritian aborigines, as these stood ou a lower, instead of a 
higher, level of culture. The Ghe'uz did not cross the Red 
Sea until they had fully developed their eivilisatiou in Asia, 
and were therefore likely to mix even less with the primitive 
population of the country than the Karthaginiuus with 
Libyans or Spaniards. The Assyriims, however, entered 
into the lalwurs of others. Assur is itself a Turanian com- 
pound from a " water," and sur " bank " or " Held," and has 
therefore attached to it the Accadian suffix ci " land." The 
first builders of its great temple bore Accadian names and 
titles, and their bricks are inscribed with Accadian legends. 
The innumerable gods and goddesses, demigods and heroes, 
of the Accadians were adopted by the Assyriana in their 
popular mythology, in the larger proportion of eases mthout 
any change of name. Even temples of KJiaraak-curra, 
A^ -HS^ *^ **■ ^H' °>' "Highland of the East," 
" the Moimtain of the World," and cradle of the Accadian 
race and ritual, are founded by Assyrian raonarchs. Nay, 
we find the same starting point of Txiranian civilisation 
mentioned in the Old Testament ; Isaiah (xiv, 12) seta tlie 
king of Babylon on "the mountain of the gods" or 
" world," which the Jew, who had identified Accad or Urdhu, 
IH liMT S^nit (B.M. 8. II, 48 ; 13), "the liighlands," 
with Ararat { Unirclhu) of tiie aamo signification, places in 
the north. Both Accad and j^j-menia are called in the 
inscriptions Burb'ir or "summits." 

The last sentence raises an impoi'tant question. If the 
Ararat of Genesis is Kharsak-curra, did the Hebrew as well 
as the Assyrian derive his traditions of primreval times from 
the Accadians? And as the Old Testament is, besides the 
Assyrian inscriptions, the only existing monument of ancient 
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Semitic belief, the question aiuoiintB to askiiig whetberB 
Semitic traditions generally are referable to a Turanian 
source. Sir R. Rawlinsnii and other Aasyriologues answer 
in the affirmative; and T am disposed to agree witb tbem. 
My reasons are the following. The Assyriaiifi have l)orrowed 
their mythology from Accad; such a borrowing, there- 
fore, 18 poBsihle in the case of the other Semitic peoples. 
And this possibility is raised to a certainty in certain 
instances in Genesis. Two of the rivers of the Garden of 
Kden are expressly stated to be the Eujihrates arifl the 
Tigris, tmder its old Accadian name Hi<l(kkh(.'l, ami I have 
found Giklikhan, the t'xact representative of Gibou, given as 
a synonyme of the Euphrates (B.M, S. IT, 3.5 ; I, 0. For the 
value of the first character see B.M. S. II, 4 ; 622). The 
second tiome of mankind, the second origin of civihsation 
and city-Ill li I ding, and the confusion of tongu(«, are all 
connected with Babylon ; and wo find tlie Accadian pi-inccs 
styling themselves kings of " Innguages," while an old name 
of Bftbvlon was E-ci or " mound -city." The name itself 
Ca-ilimirn., tt? —I tt\] <]^. or "Gate of God." 
reminds ns of the statement that it was here tluit God came 
down to see the children of men. From Babylonia, again, 
came the progenitors of the Hebrews, Terah and Abraham, 
as well as Lot and others ; and " Ur of the Casdira " is not 
necessarily Miigheir. as I have fomid Uru applied to the 
whole of Accad from the name of the capitsl. Arphaxad 
and Clicsed ore connected on the one baud with Sbem 
and Abraham, and on the other with Aram; and the city 
of Nahor, the bcliio of Jacob's marriages, and the home of 
Balaam, are placed in Mesopotamia, The fiiigment of 
foreign history, finally, which is set before us in Gen. xiv, 
is Babylonian; and the supremacy of Elam, the names of 
the kings, and the campaigns in Palestine, are Ixime out 
by the inscriptions of Accadian kings. If these portions of 
Gonesia thus plainly point out their Chaldean origin, why 
should not the same hold good of other portions? Berosus 
makes the antediluvian kings of Babylonia ten in number, 
and the tenth. Sisiithrus, has a history closely analogous to 
that of th6 Biblical Noah, excepting only that his ark.|^ 
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yii tlie GorJytBiui muiuitains of Kurdistan, the Khar-iok-rurra 
of the luncriptions, iiiutead of ou the more strikiug but latwv 
kiiowu Ai'iueiiiau Ararat. Now Sisutlirus is plainly Stigru 
" the founder," Jf 5f<| *|T| (B.M. S.II. 48; 3U, 38), (h'ko 
the Egyptian Menes), which is given in the tablets as a 
syiionymo of Aim oue of the chief gods of the Accndiau 
Pantheon. Aiiu, who bears the title of " Primasval CliieU" 
Bignilied " the high one," " the god," " heaven," and wan 
ordinarily called Na in Accadian. The final syllable seems 
to have been gutturalised, as in nitakh "man," by the aide of 
nitu, and consequently exactly represents the Heb. fU. A 
fragment of an old ntual speaks of " the overwhelming flood 
of Na in the midet of heaven " more than once, and invokes 
Usaur as "the striker of fortresses," who "has opened" (i/>to') 
lyi '*Tn ■*^""*"t> "*''^ hostile land like a whirlwind," "in 
the expanse of heaven" (»amu) *-*-T ty{, addressing him 
afterwards under the name of Klmmimi »-»-T ^ T TT- 
(B.M. S. n, 19). Perlinpa we are remindetl of Japbt}t dwelling 
in the gates of Shem, with Canaan " the lowland " of the 
nether earth as his servant. It nnist not be forgotten that 
the shrines or arks of the gods were called '■ ships," and a 
curious account of a war of the gods and their children 
against the Moon recalls what is told us about the sons of 
Elohira in Gen. vi, 4. Just as the Sabbath-rest was known 
to the Accadians, who had been led by their astronomical 
observations to set apart the Tth, 14th, 21st, and 28th days 
of the months as days of sulum or " rest," on which certain 
works were forbidden, so the Tree of Life in Paradise finds 
its analogy in the sacred tree of the Assyiiau sculptures, 
the cherubim connect themselves with the winged figures 
derived by the Assyrians from the Accadians, in whose 
language cRrfiv, ^^ »— , meant " inspector," and Hea the 
(5od of life and wisdom, called also "the king of rivers," wna 
symbolised by the serpent. Sir H. Rawlinson believes that 
Gan Eden arose firom the same etymologising error that 
explained Babel by balhel, A common Elamite name ot 
Babylonia was CJan-duniyas and Ganduni, ijan signifying 
" enclosure," " district," and Duni or Punii/ae being a pn-per 



name. Jewish trailition ideiitilied Gan with Heh. tt. 
changed the form of Duni so as to make it signify " delij 

If the foregoing be true, it will be no longer possiUe 
attribute an Aryan origin to the eariy Semitic traditio] 
the favourite theory of scholars at present — except in so fer" 
as Persian influence after the Captivity may have modified 
the common stock of primitive liistory among the Jewish 
people. Tlie Assyrian shows no trace of acquaintance 
Aryan, unless possibly in Mitra (B.H. S. Ill, R9: 63 
Bynonyme of the Sun, and wdh'i " high." In fact, it ia 
to understand how the Aryan and Semite could have come 
into contact with one another until the Persians established 
themselves in Elam and the Assyrians invaded Media, or 
until the Phconicians began to explore the shores of 
Mediterranean. For it seems more and more clear that 
original home of the Semites lay in the Arabian dest 
stretching fi-om the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, just 
Airyanem-vaejo was in the HindoivKusb. A nomade life 
best explains the characteristics of the Semite, and the purest 
type of the Semite at the present day is still the Bedawin. 
We have seen how Hebrew tradition went Imck to the Tigris 
and Euphrates and the land of Cush (which may be com- 
pared with the Caasi (? Kosasei), the fellow-inhaLitnnts of the 
Accadians in Chakliea, and with the important Babylonian 
ity Cis) ; in the same way, according to cUissical authors, 
the Phcenicians averred that their occupation of Palestine 
fell within historical times, and that they had come from 
the Erythrfean Sea. or Arabian side of tlie Pei-sian Gulf 
(Her. vii, 89 ; Just, xviii, 3, 2 ; Strab. i, 2, 35, p. 42 ; xvi, 3. 4, 
p. 7G6). Joppa bnasted of having been built before the 
deluge (Plin, v, 14; Solin. xxxiv, I), and of being the seat 
of KepbeuB king of the zKthiopiauB, the name under which 
the prai-Aryan and pne-Semitic populations of Asia and 
Europe were known to the Greeks. Thus we are told 
DikiearkhuB that the ChaldeanH were first called Kephoi 
from king Kepheus; and Pliny only rationalises actual 
existing myths whenhe says (Nat.Hist.vi,35) that "jEthi( 
was illustrious and powerful even as early as the reign 
Memuon during Uic Tiujan War ; and that its empire 
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tetiJed liver Syria and the eliores of Italy in tite age of 
king Cepheiis, is clear from the legend of Andromeda." 
The cuneiform monmnents bear similar testimony. Up to 
qnitc a recent period the Khatti or Hittites, the Kheta of 
the Egyptian, were in posecBBion of all northern Syria; 
and their proper names are non-Semitic. In Geneeis. the 
Hittites appear as fiir south as Machpelah; and the Zuzim, 
Zamzummim, Emim, Ao^ the giants of old time, 86om to 
belong to the prte-Somitic aborigines. Kharriui, the key of 
the highway from the east to tlie west, is an Accadian 
word meaning " road "; and the title ■■ king of the four 
races " assumed by the Accadian monarchs apparently 
denotes Syria, and may refer to linguistic and ethnic 
differences. Assyria did not pass under Semitic rule until 
after the nineteenth centm^' B.C., as the date of ihepatisi of 
Assnr, who founded the Temple of Ann there, is fixed, by a 
reference in the standard inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I, at 
B.C. 1840 ; and the Semites could only have moved np from 
the south. Babylonia, however, or rather tho western bank of 
the Euphrates, on which Uru stood, had long contained a 
Semitic population. Not only do we find the Accadian 
princes occasionally writing in Semitic, and yet oftener 
translating into Semitic, but even the astrological tablets 
Bometiraes have Semitic glosses, and private contracts are 
drawn up in Semitic when one at least of the parties bears 
a Semitic name. Very rarely the monarch himself has a 
Semitic name, as in the case of Naram-Sin. the conqueror of 
Karrak, corrupted by Accadian prontinciation into Rim-Sin ; 
but this, perhaps, only happened after tlie Semitic conquest 
of Assyria when the two royal families began to intermaiTy. 
As I have already stated, however, the Semites do not seem 
to have ventured to cross the Euphrates and separate them- 
selves from their kinsfolk in their old desert home, The 
predatory excnrHionfi of the latter do not appear to have 
been always easy to restrain, as one of the most important 
consequences of a favourable conjimction of tho heavenly 
bodies was that " the cattle shall lie in the desert in safety." 
Those Semites who had settled under Accadian rule, and 
adopted the civilisation to which the Turanian settlers in 




Babylonia had attained, chiefly show themselvee in a business 
capacity in the conti-act tabletB. The higher subjects dis^ 
cuBsed in the mytholofpeal and asti'olog^ical treatiseB. and the 
myal inscriptions relating to the building of temples, were 
written in the language of the dominant people. The 
nomade was highly receptive though not original, and 
eminently fitted for the active habits and shrewd practices 
of trade. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Semites extended 
themselves frum their desert cradle first probably into 
Egypt, and then in comparatively historical times into 
Palestine, moving from south to north. They had already 
been inonght into close contact with the Turanian civilisa- 
tion of the Euphrates and Tigris, and trilies of them, with 
the roving disposition exemplified in the Hyksos in Egj-pt or 
the Israelites in Canaan, had settled among their Turanian 
neighbours. We may expect, therefore, that an interchange 
of ideas, arts, and words would take place between theraj 
and as civilisation and culture were upon the side of the 
Turanians, wliile the Semite gave but tittle, he would receive 
much. Tliis. I believe, is borne out by the facts. The Semitio 
vocabulary, examined in the light of cuneiform revelations, 
shows. I believe, much borrowing fi-ora the Accndian, and 
will enable us to gauge to some extent the amount of 
civilisation poHsessed by the primitive Semite before his 
intercourse with Accad. We have already seen that a 
considerable portion of Assyrian words, as well as the 
Assyrian mythology, are immediately derived from an 
Accadian source. I have also endeavoured to point out the 
probability that the common stock of Semitic traditions has 
the same origin. And I will now try to show that most of 
the so-called biliteral roots, and words relating to civilised 
life, are taken from Turanian Babylonia. 

The first condition of civilised life is the city. Now Ihi- 
most conspicuously Soruitic word for " city " is l^jf. It. is the 
first that would occur to the Semitic scholar. But yy} is the 
Accadian Uru (B.M.S.1I.2; 393), also called Eri t:^ .-n<T 
(B.M. S. Ill, 70 ; IIH)), whence the name of 'Uru. " the city " 
par excellence, just as Uruq (Erech) is 'nru-ei "city dC the 
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land." Urn is traualated by the Asayrian -i/«, coniniDiilj iisud 
in ABpyrian in the place of TJf ns in Elkanr = AIn Aesur 
(Gen. xiv, 1), Afu is Heli. 7nN. imrl properly signified "a 
tunt." This takes ua bade ti) a time whtn the Semite 
nomade lived in tents, and had to derivi.' Itis idea and name 
of " city " from his Accadian neighboui-s. Uru seems to l>c 
connected with 'wr or 'urti " to defend " (with which, perhaps, 
ifiir "fortress" may also claim Idnship); possibly Tiy "to 
watch" goes back to this origin. The Accadian also usei! 
the word mnruh {B.M. 8. TI, 30 ; i 7) for " city," with the 
BufRx /) f)r ha, the initial vowel pn-fixing m (which was pro- 
bably pronounced mw) as in intis by the side of 'k^ " male." 
Other Semitic terms relating to the same idea have the same 
Turanian source. Kirjath and ita numerous kindred words 
go back to the Accadian kar or car, ^T\}> " « fortress," 
wliifh seems akin to cnl "strong" and "stronghold." So 
again p is the Accadian ffun or ffun with its bye-fomie gina, 
gagunu, and ijunijitim "enclosure." The conception of a per- 
manent enclosure had to come from the Acead or in lator 
titnee fiom the Aryan Poradine. Similarly, as Dr. Ojjpert has 
pointed out, the word for " palace " was borrowed ; 7J^n is 
the Accadian ^i-gal " great house," as in 4-ijal Khammurabi 
"palace of Khammurabi." We shall find Semitic 3 <!!■ p 
representing Accadian g in other instances On the other 
hand tlie universal term for '* house," jy^'Z bir/afu, is the 
abstract fom. from M13, and is literally "' what is come to " 
or "entered," reminding ub rather of the caves of the 
Troglodyte than of a habitation made by hands. From 
the same root probably comes also rTOi " altar," with the 
second railical hardened into rn as is so common iu jVssyrian 
(c.^. camw'ii = m3, limuu = rrh< 'ajnarM = 11N, lamu=TTO)- 
The derivation would be parallel to that of 7Jn from n7V 
{Assyr. iuf, Uil). It is possible that ^J? " ruins " representh the 
Accadian €, which means at once "hollow" and "mound" 
(B.M. S U, a, 376 ; 50, 55), (whence the name of " hr.use "). 
Along with the names of settled habitations, the Semites 
had to borrow the words that expressed their contents. 
ThuH MD3 "seat," "tlirone," goes Uiok to the Accadian iruza. 



Arabic aiid Aramaic have inserted r, that favourite 
tnentai-y Bounii of the Semites, as in pU>T3^^ for 
See also "tJie floor" temennu waa the Accatlian temm from 
ie '■ to i-aise." The requirements of a settled order of society, 
again, were denoted by terms originally Accadian. In con- 
tradiBtiiictinn to malicu "the small chief," was 'sarru -'king" 
{Heb. ^Cj). This was the Accadian '»ar [as in 'Sar-gina). 
So, too, rnutf t|][ ^^!^T' tiecame the common Aseyiian '«nii 
"lord," like in from the Accadian kharra or poBcibly even 
7jn from mul "master." The crown that the king wore waa 
tga or ai^a in Accadian, egu or arfu or agagv in Awyrinn, and the 
word in the primitive signification of " circle " is known to the 
other Semitic tougiiee. Law itself was a foreign idea to the 
primitive Bedawin who did that which was right in his own 
eyes. From di "judge" came dinu (TH), increased by the 
nasal-like dun (" go ") by the side of du or eem (" give ") by 
the side of it ^f- It ia noticeable that the terras for 
" enemy " or " stranger " ("U and 13*3) as opposed to 
"friend" seem also to claim affinity with the Accadian curra, 
as if the Arab nomade had no definite enemy or friend, for 
his hand was against every man's and every man's hand 
against him. Less remarkable is the Turanian origin 
some of the metals. Zalnir Jf >|-» "copper" or "bronwl 
is the Arab, zifr, which is compounded with bar " bright 
or "white" like Inhnr "silver," the shining metal. The aatn. 
word shows itself in 7t " *T3 " iron," which is represented in 
the cuneiform by the god Bar, the lord t»f the sky and the 
thunderbolt. Ciaip ^j£j \\'- ][^1|, "number," "valuation," 
may be compared with r]D3. and v/ould imply that silver was 
the usual medium of exchange between the neighbouring 
races. The word may be related to ca»pu " hour," " mile," 
which was adopted by the Assyrians. " Nnml)er " or " mea- 
sure " generally has also the same origin. The maneh with 
its cognate n3D {minitiu), &c„ is the Accadian mono, which 
wo first meet with in an old law-tablet. Similarly the idea 
of "weighing" or paying" is borrowed. The Accadian verb 
was aea, C<^^| (B.M. II, 2 ; 336), properly "to raise" 
the scales ; aud the Semitic 7(71^ bae, I believe, its origin in 
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the coimnon Accartian sak-ili " head-raising." MathettiJitical 
Bcience had made mucli progress among the AcoadinnB: wo 
are not aui-prised, therefore, at diBcovering that they gave 
the Semites not ouly the general term for " number," hut 
also the definite expression of a large cipher: HNQ "one 
hundred" 'm the Accadian mih y»-, "multitude," whence 
men "many," compounded with is "heap," like eg "abode" 
(S-is) by the side of £. Even the first numeral seems to 
have drawn one of its names from the same source, "TTIM 
khidu (whence ed-in or ihad-in " alone " ), is clearly the 
Accadian khid or id " one." KJiid or kat primarily signified 
" hanil," and refers us to the time when tlie savage expressed 
" one " by holding up his hand. It is curious that the 
Semites took two of their words for the " hand " fi-om a 
foreign people. Id is T. and Fp is as clearly gap which in 
Accadian denoted "palm"' or "hand." while the ordinary 
Assyrian word was tatu. Another part of the body also 
received a foreign name: ''Q or US ia the Accadian pd 
" month," '• speech," which is found by the side of en ; 
and the plural pa-pa or ca-ca denoted the face," like D''2Q. 
From iizu ir^"^, " llesh " or " body," perhaps came ly 
"strength," and lihhu (37) is referred to the Accadian liliis. 
Astrological terms woidd naturally be borrowed. Thus 
we are not astonislied at tlie Himilarity of the Semitic rnn, 
Ac., to the Accadian khut " unlucky," " bad," " ill ;" or possibly 
at sttkh "lucky" to ITOU?. The AsByrians, of course, derived 
tlihbu "a tablet" from the old language, and perhaps k/iir 
^tl' '**'^ ■write," may be detected in Oin "a style," and 
ttnn "write," "scratch," "plough," Agricidtural tenna, 
indeed, may be expected to have had their prototypes in 
Accadian. Thus neru " the yoke " for ploughing is the 
Accadian m or ner ^y-; hp3 "to dig" is equated with the 
Turanian inffar; and ^"'2 "cleft," "valley," represents the 
Accadian yf t|||, N expressing the guttural sound heard 
after the final vowel. Babylonia was the native home uf 
the cereals : hence we readily recognise in T^U^ (sibimt) the 
' Accadian se-bar "white corn"; from, se *^, "com," came 
the Asflyrian /teum (com|Kiro ni3?D). Bur "white" gave 
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its name to "^2. bo that as in English the Semitic grain ixnM 
its .ippt'lliitiiMi fi'om its white color. It is possible that agora 
or akara "field," ■with ecilti (Tpn). kukaru or gagaru (T33), 
and caramu (D^D)! find thuir uriginiil i-oot in cur "country," 
which, like mat, Aram. Uno (from laa-da), was borrowed by 
the Assyrians. 

Besides the level of culture, the geographical character of 
the primitive home of the Semites may be ascertained from 
the records of language. Both mountains and large rivers 
eeem to have been imknowti to thfra. Thtia the Assyrian 
eadu (Arab, naddun) "mountain" is the Aceadiau sad "X* 
(=ga-da); and from mk (sa-ai) the Assyrians formed saittmatu 
"highlandB," So, again, in is ar tjt, "district," more 
especitiUy " mountainous district," and Jt7V seems to connect 
itself with Hi as well perhaps as Mtl?3 with is. in", and tsa. On 
the other hand, tfufnri was, 1 believe, borrowed by the 
Accadians. No Accadian analogies for it are forthcoming, 
and it is probable that ga/iir is the original form of the word 
which in later Semitic apjiears with / (as in Arab, jebfl), and 
is thus connected with 13J1 " strong." Neither the .^thiopic 
daher (tabor, "na) nor the Accadian bur "head," "high" 
(also " ten ") can well bo akin. The Semites were especially 
fond of the sound r, which changes into / more readily than / 
into r; and we may quote, by way of illustration, the parent 
Aryan speech in which I was rare, if not unknown. So in 
Egyptian I is replaced by r. This would be interesting to 
Semitic philology, as affording a presumption for the non- 
(iriginahty of I in roots. Other words besides gabiri were 
borrowed by the Accadians Irom their neighbours: thus 
ilibi " son "' is the Assyrian aliilu (from 7^M, 73.1), with a 
weakened to i as in Rim for {Na)ram. So emi " people,*" 
Heb. DJ?. is more probably of Semitic origin than the cour 
verse. As regiuds the evidence for the want of rivers "in], 
IN'' can hardly be separated from the Accadian 'aria. Witli 
this agrees the Semitic traditions that go back to the 
Accadian rivei-s Hiddekhel and Euphrates, and the present 
character of nor then j Arabia. On the other hand, the 
Semites were acquainted with the sea : D'' (likntntu) and 
tnajTutu (Arab. litikJami, j£th. bak/ier) lind no Aucttdiaa 
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analogues, and the latter may possibly be connected with 
riT^ " salt." The words denoting " ship " and "fish," again, 
are of native origin. This would suit the Phoenician tradition 
of their cradle on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 

In addition to all these more technical and specific terms, 
the Semites were indebted to their neighboiurs for other 
words of more general meaning;. ^6 or aba " father " and um 
" mother " are, indeed, of universal recurrence, and are, 
therefore, no proof of borrowing upon either side. But this 
is not the case with words like TO ^vith Shaphel pU^ by the 
side of gin (which may, however, originally had the more 
definite meaning of " fixing " a settlement or house, like the 
Accadian sim ^Z^^yj, "foundation," whence DTli^, &c.)> 
or hat >--<, "to open," which reminds us of njlSD, Ass. pitriu. 
In ri " to shine " as compared with Hb^^, or %r " heat " as 
compared with "1*1^^ and ^3, we may have astronomical 
references. Other instances need not be quoted, as enough, 
I think, lias been brought forward to show that there are 
strong gromids for justifying my opinions upon the obliga- 
tions of early Semitic civilisation. A new light has been 
thrown upon the primitive history of the Semitic race, and 
we are better able to compare the Semitic languages with 
Old Egyptian or the sub-Semitic dialects. I confidently look 
forward to future research both corroborating and increasing 
the results contained in the present monograph. 

Note. — 'Sar ^^^. '*king," is derived firom '«a (^Jf^), 
"judge," "prince," by means of the formative r or ra, which 
we find in dimir^a "god," zicura "heaven" (by the side of 
zicuv\ and other words. Bab-ilu I have also found given as 
BainiU " Gate of the gods " (B.M. S. II, 48 ; 57). 
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JERUSALEM, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ITS ARCHiEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

By William Simpson, F.R.G.S. 

Read 1th May, 1872. 

The topography and arcliaBology of Jerusalem, it is well 
known, present a very large and complicated field of inquiry. 
We have had many very learned and able works devoted to 
the subject ; and many are the theories and eager the contro- 
versies to which it has given rise. As explorations go on, 
and farther discoveries are made, the results doubtless will 
be always brought before the members of this Society. In 
view of this, my duty to night had better be confined to 
little more than an introduction to this important branch of 
Biblical Archaeology. 

It may be as well to state, that my own opinions as to 
any particular theory are very vague and undecided. From 
the difficulties I find in every view of the case, my first 
notions, instead of becoming confirmed, are getting more and 
more unsettled. The questions are so very complicated, and, 
although we have had a great accession to our knowledge, 
yet on many of the most important points we are so 
entirely in the dark, that I am willing to keep theory in 
abeyance till more light can be found. Let me confess that, 
while not altogether free from some tendencies of thought, 
I cannot appear as the out-and-out champion of any of the 
systems of Jerusalem topography. Such being the state of 
my mind, I hope that, in the allusions 1 may make to any ol 
the opposing theories, I shall express my views fairly and 
without prejudice. I can at least declare that it is my wish 
to endeavour to do so. 

The first instance that I can remember of what might be 
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called " Jemattlom EsplorntionB," wae wheji Omar entered tlie 
city after its oapitulatiun, in the year 630 A,D. The story ae 
it is told ehows that it was difficult to get at the truth even 
at that early period. The KaUf made a requent to Sophroiiius, 
the Patriarch of Jeriisalem, to be led to the Moeque uf 
David, meaning the site of the Templu, TIil- patriarch, pro- 
feseing to do so, led Omar to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, saying, " This is the Temple of David." A glance 
at the place told Omar that it was not so, and he said, " Thou 
liest ! The Prophet of God deeciibed to me the Temple of 
David, and this is not it." Hearing this, the patriarch next 
led him to the Church of Sion, aud again Oraar said, " Thou 
liest!" It was not till after theee two attempts to deceive 
had been made, that Sophrouiua led the way to the Muajid of 
Jerusalem, by which name was meant the Temple site. 
When thoycaniG to the gate called Bab Mahomed thty found 
it tilled up with dung, and water came down upon the steps. 
The patriarch hcsitateif, and said, "We can only enter here 
on our hands and knees," " On our hands and knees be it 
then," said Omar ; and in this fashiou they went in. 

The Kalif having looked around, exclaimed, " God is 
Great ! By him in whose hands my soul is. this is the 
MuHJid of David, from which the Prophet told me he had 
made the Night Journey." The Sakruh or Sacred Rock 
was found covered with dung, which the ChristianB had 
thi-own upon it out of spite to the Jews, but Omar, using his 
own dress, sot the example of eleansuig the site, and waa 
followed by his compiuiions. 

This ancient inquiry into the site of one of the Holy 
Places BUggestB the question. Was it the present Sakrah 
which Omar accepted as the right one? To explain the 
different views on this subject will give some idea of the 
theories as to the site of the Temple. 

There is on the eastern side of the city a raised and 
enclosed plateau, 1,500 feet long by 900 feet wide ; it is now 
called the "Haram es iSherifi" or the NobU Sanetuarii, aud 
all are agreed that somewhere within this enclosure the 
Temple stood. The Temple with its coiuis, we leam from 
JosephuB, covered a space of 600 feet square. But the present 



enclosure is large enough to have held three such tempi 
It is thiB ample apace which admits of bo many theories a 
ita actual eite. Speaking generally, they may be reduced 
to two. The first we may call the traditioTutl siU, afEiming 
the central platform, on which etanda the so-called Mosque of 
Omar, or Dome of the Rock, to bo thu spot. This occupies 
very nearly the centre of the Haram enolosiwe, and is slightly 
within the 61)0 feet in size, hut still ao near it that it may 
pass for the general dimenaiona. But, on the other hiuid, 
from the soutliem end of this platform to the south waU of 
the Haram w exactly 600 feet, iind from itfl Houth-east corner 
to the west wall is precisely the same length ; and thtia 
we have the si^uare deecribed by Josephus as the space 
occupied by the Temple and its courts. This is the second 
theory of the matter iii dispute. There are various suggee- 
tions of intermuihatu positions, but by assuniiug them all as 
being embraced in the two just described we reduow ami 
simplify the controversy. 

The traditional site has this advantage, that its centre 
is the highest point of what must have been the Temple 
Moimt, and is covered by uue of the finest buildings in 
the world. Looking from the Mount of Olives on the 
Sacred City, there is one structure which, from ita uize and 
importance, attracts the eye beyoud all others. Under its 
dome there is uo pavement of tesselated marblea, no altar of 
gold or precious stones, but a rough ciag stands up seem- 
ingly as rude and primitive as the bare ruck on the aiiuunit 
of a higldaud mountain. This is now ualled the " Sab-ah," 
and accordingly the building over it is named the " Kubbet es 
Sakiah," or Dome of the Rock. The literal historic tacts of 
this rock are very shght indeed. Its traditional hiatory, on 
the contrary, is unlimited. Here Adam was created, and 
thus it had something to do with the Garden of Eden. It 
mokes count er-L^l aims to Araiat as tiie spot where the Ark 
rested. Here Abraham came to sacrifice Isaac. Here also 
Jacob passed his night of dreams on a stone pillow, declaring 
it to be the House of God and the Gate of Heaven — Temple 
attributes, and still applied as the definition of the Church. 
This was the thrashing-floor of Arauuah the Jebnaite, and* 
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thus the site of tlie Temple, according to the tlioory imdur 
consideration. 

SophroniuB described the Sukrah to Omar as "the Rock 
uu which G od spaki: to Jacob ; wliich Jacob called the Gate 
of Heaven: the Israelitett, the site of the Holy of HoUeB; 
which ie the middle of the earth, iind was tlie holy place of 
Israel, and is held by them in such veneration, that, wherever 
they are, thtjy turn their faces towards it when they pray," 
Here we havti, as in the i>Id Greek drama, every scene of the 
divine play performed on the one stage. I have often heard 
these traditions sneered at, but I would suggest that they 
are founded upon the idea that what we now call the Church, 
was, and ought to be, looked upon as the theatre of every 
part of the Divine Mystery. But this rock is even more 
than all this. God liimself is represented to ua under the 
symbohcal idea of a " Rock," and as this Sacred Rock ia 
reputed to be not of this world, but came from hesiven, and 
will return thither, we have in it a very clear type of the 
Divine Incarnation, I do not suppose that Omar did, or 
that the Mahomodans of the present day do, underst-and it in 
this light. 1 quote you their own traditions respecting it, 
and I think that the explanation which I suggest gives the 
true meaning of the very sacred character which ie attached 
to the Sakrah. Well, any one visiting Jenisal(;ra would say, 
" There is the Sakrah, no doubt just as it was found by 
Omar; and. of course, being so, that is the site of the 
Temple." All this seems very clear and simple, and so far 
the mind is satisfied. But then an advocate of the opposing 
theory appears. He rejects the traditional site with scorn, 
sneers at the Sacred Eock as placed here, and laughs at 
what he calls its absurd legends. 

The advocates of the south-west comer as the site, say 
that Omar entered by the Gate of the Prophet, now called 
"Barclay's Gate;" and this gate led to the Temple, where 
their theory puts it. The passiige is supposed to have led 
up to somewhere about the present Mosque EI Aksa, and 
tkmv must have been the True Sakrah, and which, no doubt, 
<huinK the many changes of troublesome times has been 
.swept nwiiy, Althougli the roek was removed, Wn- tradilions 



remained, and, getting attached to auothor, that rock I 
become associated with a sanctity it has no just right * 
claim. 

This will show how uncertain we are as to what place 
was accepted bj Omar as the Temple site, and will convey a 
very fail' idea of the difficulties we have to contend with, in 
the topography of Jemsatem, It is important for us here to 
remark that holy places have been changed from one spot to 
another. This is a matter of fact. The place of St. Stephen's 
martyrdom in a very good instance. At one time it was on 
the west, ontaide the Jaffa Gate ; then it was removed, and 
a church in memory of it bnilt outside the Damascus Gate, 
on the north. " And on the east side lieth Stephen who wa« 
stoned to death by the Jews outside the North Gate." 
{Liician, A.D. 415.) Old maps represent the Church at the 
Damascus Gate, but this quotation, if we take it for tlie 
North Gate of the Temple, on the "east side," would apply 
exactly to the present St. Stephen's Gate. And now the 
only gate to tlie east is named from the Proto-martyr. The 
cave under the Sakrah is. according to Mr. FerguBBOa's 
theory, the true Holy Sepulchre, and he believes that a tnins- 
fereuce from that to its present locality took place about 
the 11th century. I do not intend to go into the very 
knotty points of that controversy, but only to notice some 
obvious facts of transference in this ease. The most striking 
point in this matter is that the present Holy Sepulchre is a 
direct imitation of the Dome of the Rock. I do not mean in 
its architectuvB, but in its essential design and arrangement 
of parts. The chapel of marble, which is now the Holy 
Sepulchre, has been built over the tomb "liewn out in the 
rock," so that none of the rock is uow visible ; but if we 
suppose the chapel removed, we should have a bare rock with 
a cave or tomb in it. This is a repetition of the Sakrah and 
its cave beneath. The great Dome of the Holy SepulcLre is 
over it all, agam repeating the Dome of the Rock on the 
Haram. The identity could be carried out between the two 
much more in detail if time allowed ; but I wish to show 
tliat in this case it was not the more building that was 
transferred. We have clear evidence of more than that. In 
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describing the Sakrah, Sophroniua ciill«tl it the "middle of 
the earth ;" this, properly rniderstood, was of right an attri- 
bute belonging to tho Temple. Should any of you visit the 
Holy Sepulchre, it will now be pointed out to you (Awe. 
Here is a double trtinaference ; from the Temple to the present 
Sakrah, and from the Sti.krah to the Holy Sepulchre. At the 
Holy Sepulchre you will uIbo be shown the tree where 
Abraham found the mm when about to saiTifice Isaac — 
another Temple attribute carried off. Adan]*a grave is also 
shown at the Holy Sepulchre. This legend is, above all 
others, the special property of the Temple. Without this 
legend it could not have been the Holy Sepulchre, and so we 
find it there. This flitting about of places reminds one of 
the tramps, who are always shifting their quai-tern to avoid 
detection. And from this we, the arch seo logical police, if I 
may bo describe our fiuiction, are compelled to additional 
care and watchfulness in searching after the truth. 

Mr. Fergusson's theory, that the cave under the Sakrah 
was the true Holy Sepulchre, has been strongly opposed, and 
yet it ought to be now accepted that the building over it 
never was built as a mosque. Only when I visited it did I 
know there was a Mirab in it, constituting it a Jami or house 
of prayer ; but the Mirab is evidently a later insertion, and 
instead of beiug in the centre of the wall towards Mecca, 
where it would hsivc been had the house been erected at first 
as a mosque, it is placed to one aide. Mr. Palmer, who is 
well acquainted with the East, admits, in the work lately 
produced by him and Mr. Rfsuut, that it " is not, properly 
speaking, a mosque," but its " form is, in fact, identical with 
that of an ordinary Muslim Weli, or saint's tomb." Mr. Lewin 
asserts the cave to be the *' tomb of King Alexander." That, 
of course, refers to a period before the present edifice was 
erected. It is curious to note this admission of the sepul- 
cliral character of the cave as well as the building, I do not 
think that it would be right to say that this so-called Mosque 
of Omar must be a tomb ; but I think that almost every one 
acquainted with the subject will agree with Mr. Palmer, that 
it is identiciil witli a tomb. I speak with some knowledge 
of eastern tutidjs, and must cuduiw.- lh..l ii|iiiiiMn. 
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Wliea Muaara. Cat liiT wood, Arimdel, (Uid Boiiumi brai 
home the first reliable tlrawiiigs of this building, Mr. Ferp 
son declared that it could not have been built at Omar's time. 
This is, I think, an opinion thai ought also to be accepted. 
Mr. FergusBon aflcribes the erection of it to Coiistantiiie. 
Mr. Lewiu tluukfi it luight have been by Maximiuua Daza, who 
eacceeded Diocletian; and it has been suggested that the 
Temple erected on the site of the Jewish Temple by Hadrian 
to Jupiter was the basis upon which Omar built. It would bo 
very important if this pnint could be decided, but there is ae 
yet too great a variety of opinion to give hopes of anything 
like unanimity. 

Mr. FerguBson's theory, that the cave imder the Sakrah 
was the Holy Sepulchre, origijiated in the arcliitijctural 
argument that the building was of the time of Constantine. 
Although this was the starting point of Mr. Fergusson'a 
speculations, it is far from indicating the limits of them ; for 
they involve the whole subject of the topography oi 
Jerusalem, and the dlHCUssion they have given rise to has 
been protracted and fierce, and seems still to be far from a 
olose. I think that artists who have studied tliis subject 
have had a tendency to beoome Perguesonif es ; and I 
confess to a leaning that way in ray views, still I have 
always had a difficulty of my own, and as it is a little 
different fi-om the usual objections, 1 shall state it, though I 
fear you will think that it partakes more of sentiment than 
of science. If we consider Mount Moriah, or the Ttemple 
Hill, as it would be before walls were put roimd it or debris 
had accumidated on its sides, the most remarkable tiling 
about it would be the roek on ita summit and the cjive below 
it — for it is understood to be a natural cave. I cannot help 
thinking that it was this rock and cave which first produced 
tile sacrod character of the locality. And I assume that it 
was a place of sanctity before the time of ADmuali the 
Jebusite, 

For myaelf, I would prefer a theory that would include 
the cave and the rock, and not leave them out in the cold aa 
Fergusson, Lewin, Thrupp, and others do. Rememljer that 
we are talking of a country that was specially given to cava* 
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worship. All tha most stacred shrines, even at this day, are 
cavee — of which this is a case in point. The Holy Sepnlchre, 
the Grotto of the Virgin near to Gethaemane, the Shiine at 
Bethlohem, all are cavee. The Mosque at Hebron stande 
over one of the moBt sacred of cavt^s, that is, the Cave of 
Mat^hpelah. This cave-worship is no speciality of one feith ; 
Christian and Mahomedan in our own time are equally 
devoted to it. This view of the case may not affect others 
as it does me. I have visited many shrines and know some- 
thing (if cave-worship, and would recommend its study, for 
it is quit*; as interesting aa tree or serpeitt-worship. 

A careful investigatiun of this sacred cave would be of 
great value. The wall on it« northern side sounds hollow 
when strack, suggesting a further extension in that direc- 
tion. Captain Warren suggests that this cave may lie what 
the Middoth calls the Gate Nitsots, or " the Flower Gate," and 
that it eommuuioatea on tlie north with a long stone-cut pa«- 
BagB, which he also thuiks may be the Gate Tadi. This gate, 
the Middoth says, was "in the north, and served for no 
ordinary purpose." In explaining to you the results of explo- 
rations at Jerusalem, and its condition and progress, I ought 
to state that as yet no real explorations have been made 
witliin the Hanvm, Without a firman from the Sultan nothing 
can be done, and as yet there seems no chanco of one being 
got for that purpose. Our knowledge is limited to what is 
visible in passages and cisterns to which access ia allowed, and 
Captains Wilson and Warrt-n have done their beat to give us 
all that it is possible to be known of these places. But I 
feel it my duty to add that Pierotti, who pretended to give 
a faithfid plan of the Harara with all its underground works, 
has produced what ia little better than a fiction. As engineer 
to the Paaha of Jerusalem he had special advantages, which 
might have given us much valuable knowledge ; but, although 
liis work on Jerusalem ia a large and pretentious one, it can 
never be a reliable authority. 

The whole of the Haram is honeycombed underneath 
with works of various kinds. Captain Warren enumerates 
34 different places, and gives descriptions of each. Some 
are cisterns, and aome arc pasaagcB. The most of the 



oisteras are cut in tht,' rock, but a very large one deacribl 
by Captain Warren, ntar tbe Pool of Bethesda, ie couHtnict* 
of brick. The waie^-supply of the Temple Bceraa t*> have 
been a most importiiiit uiattor. The nuinKT and size of some 
of the cisterns under the Hiiram surface is proof of this. The 
Bahr el Kheheer. or Great Sea, iB the largest of all thfeso 
reservoirs, Ita position is under the ground, close to the 
front of the Aksa. It is evidently excavated, and is of great 
size, extending from north to south abont 150 feet, and nearly 
the same from east to west. Large rude piers have been 
left to support the roof; these are massive, and convey a 
look of elephantine strength to the place. Any specnlatioa 
as to the ago of this excavation must be very uncertain. It 
has uo architectural fenturcs, no ornament, not even a mould- 
ing, to guide us. Thi.- impression produced upon my mind 
is, that it is very ancient indeed. Its size and massive 
simplicity induce this feeling, and we are led to infur that it 
should be coeval with the first erection of the Great Temple., 
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whosa servicee demanderl n large wattir-supply. This agaiu 
receives a coneiderable colour of probability from the fact that 
the pools beyond Bethlehem, which supply this Great Sea, is 
asBOciated with the name of Solomon, and they are un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity. One of the sources of supply 
is a spring in the rock at tbo north-west corner of these pools 
of Solomon, called the " Sealed Fountain." The water 
passes to the pools through what seems to be a rock-cut 
tunnel arched above. Now this arch ia, I think, an evidence 
of very great age. At one place it is formed of three stones 
but farther in it is arched with only two stones, if 1 may 
use the word arch to such a construction. This form of 
building is as (»Id as tlie Great Pyramid, and is strong 
proofs I think, of a high antiquity. And as the water from 
the Sealed Fountain flows all the way to the Great Sea 
under the Haram, I woidd suggest that the antiquity of the 
one helps to confii'm the antiquity of the other. There is 
another very good evidence that these rock-cut cisterns are 
old. It is this ; Captain Warren, in tracing the foundation of 
the western wall, near Rfjbinson's Arch, came to a spot where 
it was built through one of them. The conclusion here ie 
obvious, that the cistern is older than tlie wall. Now the 
wall is nrtt very youthful, and the foundation at present ie 
about 50 or GO feet below the surface, with old pavements at 
various depths, each pavement representing a long lapse of 
time for the accumulation of its debris. 

In tnith, these cisterns are such primitive constructions 
that they may be of almost any antiquity. As I have already 
stated, I shoiUd be inclined to associate the Great Sua with 
the demands of a Great Temple Service, but some of the 
smaller ones, in all probability, may be of the Jebusite period. 
The necessity for the means of collecting water would com- 
mence with the first inhabitants of the place. 

The very last discovery at Jerusalem ia that made by 
Mr. Schlick of a very aucient rock-cut aqueduct, which he 
has traced all the way from the north-v/cst corner of the 
Haram to the outside of the Damaacua Gate. The proba- 
bility that such a watercourse existed is mentioned by 
Thrupp, who calls it the "Upper Watercourse of Gihon," 
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and, as indicated in his plan of " Andent Jtruealei 
almost exactly where it has bet>n now discoTfred. It M 
written of Hezekiah that he " fortified his city, and lie 
brouglit in water into tiio midst thereof: he digged the h(vrd 
rock with iron, and lunde wells for waters " (Ecclna. xlviii, 17). 
It is also 8tat«d that he " stopped the upper wateroourse of 
Gihoii, and brought it down to the west side of the city of 
David " (Chroii. xxxii, 30). Now if this should tnm out tn be 
this watercoiirBe of Hezekiih (and there seems to l>e every 
probability that it is), it may settle which of the hillfi bon» the 
name of the city of David. The valley of Gihon may also be 
identified, and it may help to fix some part of the walk 
built by Nehemiah. Should it do any one of these things, 
this discovery will turn out to be of groat importance, and 
showing how much vabie there may be in finding out au old 
gutter. And here we have a good illustration of the 
character of these explorations. It ia not gold, silver, or 
precious stones that we desire to find, but truth is the 
object of our search, and the well where the truth is 
hidden may be in au ancient sewer, or it may be in tombs 
containing the dust of men, or beneath accumulations of 
debrit which is the dust of dead cities ; an<l, as experience 
bas proved, in such explorations there is danger &om disease 
as well as from accidents. 

In the work called the " Recovery of Jerusalem," telling 
us what has been done by the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
the introduction by Dean Stanley contains a passage which I 
think requires to be alluded to: — "The original stimulus to 
the whole uuder taking," he remarks, "was supphed by the 
benevolent wish of Miss Burdett Coutts to ascei-taiii the best 
means of bringing water to the thirsty city. Tlie answer to 
this is given in the excellent Ordnauce Survey, aocompltahed 
under the auspices of Captain Wilson, and the elaborate 
description of the ancient water-supplies given by Captain 
Warren. It may be added that in this investigutiou the 
interesting question of the supposed spring inside the walls 
of Jenisalein and under the Temple courts has been for the 
first time followed to the bottom ; and the result appears to 
bo, that whilst th^e is no actual spring within the wall, tin 
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whole mount is si» honeycomtxtd with cietenia as to give 
ample materials for the conjec-ttire of Tacitus, and for the 
imagery of Scripture, whilst at the same time it takes away 
&om them the foumlation of literal truth '' (" Reoovery of 
Jflruaalein," Introduction, p. xvi). The position and authority 
of the learned Dean require that something he said in 
reference to this paragraph, for it may lead, if accepted, to 
the prevention of the discovery of one of the most important 
fiicts of the Temple Mount. To my view, the oriental mind 
could not conceive a place of prayer without a supply of 
water. The sacred epiing is one of the neccsaary parts of a 
sacred shrine. The Hindoo pictures to himself tlie Gangtsa 
as flowing out from under the throne of gems, on which 
Siva sits on Kailas. In the Buidoo ceremonial there is an 
inseparable combination of bathing and prayer. The holy 
city of Benares has the sacred Ganges flowing past; but it 
has a fountain still more eacrt-d. that is, the Mimd Kamikii 
Koond, which Vishnu produced with hia discus, and first 
filled with sweat from his own body. Mecca has its Well of 
Zeui-Zem, the most holy object next to the Caaba itself. 
HeliopoHa has its ''Fountain of the Sun," now the "Foimtain 
of the Virgin." There is a spring on the Acropolis at Athens,' 
now led by an aquaduct to the Mosque in the Bazaar. I 
cannot recount all the holy wells and spi-ings in the world, 
as the subject would form a volume, and under the title of 
" Well- worship " it would be a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of the various Cultua which have yet to be taken up in 
detail. I will now show you that it is upon this Temple 
necessity that the " imagery of Scripture " is founded. We 
are told that " a river went out of Eden." It was from the 
rock on which the Lord atood at Horeb that the water 
flowed. In tlie vision of Ezekiel it says, " waters issued out 
from Tinder the threshold of the house eastward " — " and the 
waters came down from under from the right side of the 
house, at the south side of the altar" (Ezek. xlvii, 1). We 
have almost the same description in the New Jerusalem of 
the " river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 

> TliB eacrpil origin of this wat^r is iodirated in the mjlb, wbich Mcribei its 
production to Poseidon, who fltruck the rock with hia Trident. 



of the throne " (Rev. xxii, I). In the Christian Churc 
have baptism as the rite of entrance, and tho lioly ^ 
at the door. Milton epeaks of Sion Hill, and 

" Siloa'a brook tlint flow'iJ 

Fast by the Oracle of God." 

From this imagery of Scripture, that the Divine prei 
is a source of living waters, it is clear that tlie TempIe,T 
fulfil this imagery, should have a source of water within 
itself. In fact no spot could liave become holy as a site for 
a temple without this necessary condition. And one cannot 
conceive that such a sacriid centre as Jerusalem could have 
been an exception to this universal nile. More than one 
author expressly affirms that tht-re was a spring. Tacitus 
calls it a " Fous PL'rennia," Strabo and Ariateas also state 
the existence of a natural spring. In the honeycombing of the 
Temple Hill with cisterns and conduits it is quite possible 
that the source of this spring may have been tapped, and it 
is for a time lost in some larger stream ; but whenever we 
shall be able to get the underground of the Haram pi-operly 
explored, I believe that it will be found; and its discovery 
will no doubt have an important bearing on the question of 
the Temple site. 

Assuming this original source of water as a neoessary 
condition of the Sacred Mount, it is clear that as the Temple 
services increased it was not found sufficient, and that cisterns 
had to be fonued to collect a larger supply, " the hard rock 
had to be dug with iron," and water brought in wherever 
it could be procured; the Great Sea tells us how large the 
demand for water must have been, and how vast was the 
labour expended to get the supply. The aqueduct, and the 
pools near Bethlehem from which the supply is derive<l, 
present to our raind a piece of scientific engineering coming 
down to us from a very early date. 

There is another part of the imageiy of Scripture which is 
very important in connection with the Temple site, and that 
ie, that it stood upon a Hill It is called the " Holy Hill," " The 
Mount," and the " Holy Mountain," &c., &c. The Mount waa 
not, I should say, so imperative a condition of a holy place 
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as an original source of water, but we have in ancient times 
80 many illustiations uf sacred mountains, that we know the 
*' Holy Hill," as appUcjd to the Temple site, was no mere 
figure of speech. At present the Haram enclosure is nearly 
a level platform, and scarcfly suggests the idea of a mount. 
If you survey the position from the Mount of Olives it seems 
to be only a sloping ridge, or a spur extending from the 
Damascufi Gate to Siloam. You could go up to the holy 
place from three aides, but from the north you would go 
down to it. A minute's inspection shows that the Sacred 
Rock stands up in the centre of the Haram, but it is scarcely 
of a size to entitle it to be called a hill or a mount in itself. 
To the north of the Sakrah, about half-way between it and 
the northern limit of the enclosure, there is a visible depres- 
sion in the ground. Whether it was formerly of greater 
depth, and has been filled up, we have no very clear informa- 
tion, because no digging has yet been allowed by the 
authorities within the Haram ; but even as it is, in approach- 
ing the Dome of the Rock from the north, when you pass 
the depression yon have to ascend. If it has been filled up, 
then the ascent must have been greater in former times ; and 
at first, when Moriah was bare and rocky, before it was 
levelled into a platform, the spot where the Sacred Rock 
now stands may have had more the appearance of a hill. 
We have all different feelings in reference to such matters, 
but I confess that to me the conditions, which were in fact 
the expression of the imagery of Scripture, and which formed 
a part of the great ancient system of Symbolism, have far 
more interest than the question of the triple wall, or any of 
those points which relate only to the merely passing facts of 
history. Of course I know that each class of questions 
involves the other ; as, for instance, that the consideration of 
the Temple Mount involves the question as to the site of 
Antouia, Aci*a, and the various towers which we are told 
were built for defence. From what I have already said, I 
need scarcely add, that I am not likely to agree with any 
of those writers who place the Antonia or the Acra over the 
Sacred Rock, as some of our ablest authorities on the subject 
have done. Mr. Fergusson, although from a slightly different 



point of view, wouM also join with me in this expresfiiosfl 
dieseiit. The position of the Tmrie Antonia dt^pends in a 
greater measure with each theorist, as to where he draws tlie 
north wail of the Temple enclosure. The traditional site 
is the present governor's qunrters, or barracks, at the north- 
west comtr of the Haram. Waving the question a» to 
whuther this waa really the Antonia or not, I think it must 
have at least been the site of one of tlie strong towere of 
defence. In all probability it was the governor's house in 
the Rornau period, as it ia now that of the Turkish governor 
from Constantinople. The old lioinan arch in the Viii 
Dolorosa seems to indicate this. But the real point of defence 
(remembenng that the defence of Jerusalem was always tho 
defence of the Temple) must have been the high ground 
to the north ; and there is what seems to me to be evidence 
of this still remaining at the present day. The formation of 
the ground itself points at once to tJiie as the real position 
of the stronghold, by whatever name it may have been 
called. Whoever has walked round tho present walls of 
Jerusalem, may remember that not far to the east of the 
Damascus Gate there is a rooky cliff which stands liigh over 
head, crowned with a part of the present walls. It is not 
apparent at first, that in aU probability this cliff was a scarp 
cut by the hand of man, but a close inspection reveals a 
great deal. You find that the rough roct over head has 
been cut, and that at this point a very curious and deep fosse 
has been excavated out of the solid rock. When the place 
is examined, this fosse is evidently not intended for defence, 
but was merely a passage by which the stones from the royal 
quarries were brought round to the Damascus Gate. And it 
is comparatively modern, for the newly discovered conduit, 
conjectured to be the " upper watercourse of Gihon," has been 
cut through by it. But suppose we are at a period before this 
passage was cut, and standing on the original surface of that 
time. We still find the high rocky cliff over our heads, and 
at the Grotto of Jeremiah, which is about 400 feet away, we 
have tlie counterscarp to this strong position, and there is 
every appearance that the whole of this intervening space 
has been cut or quarried away. Here we have a vast amouitt 



gf lubiiur giveu to get u wirio fosse, a point of importance 
in tlie old times, and to get height, which was the main 
element of strength when artillery did not exist. And this 
vast labour points to this place as the great stronghold of 
the Temple defence, I will not venture to say that this was 
the Acra, but 1 will venture to put it, that thifl was a high 
citadel. The summit overlooking everything else, and tiie 
real atratagetic point involving the attack and defence of 
J ems al em. 

Before closing this paper, thero is oue 8nbjei;t which it 
is neceusary to refer to, and that is the wonderful old wall 
which encloses the Haram platform. If you go back before 
the time of Omar, or take the pre-Cliristian period, every 
effort at date is very uncertain. Now, I would express the 
hope that the old wall has secrets in keeping which it will 
yet be forced to reveal ; but to accomplish this, there is work 
to be done. InBcriptions have l)een found on the stones of 
wliich that old wall is coustracted: hewers of stone have 
been at work on them. I have told you that the cisterns 
under tlie Haram have no architecture, they are simply 
hoUoies cut in the rock, but the stones of the old wall are not 
cut alike. This difference of cutting is the point where I 
found some faint ground of hope. One portion of the wall 
has a peculiar style of building, or rather the stones are of a 
different size and cutting from what we find in uther places. 
But as yet we have not been able to aettle even an approxi- 
mate date to any of them. All who have read Captain 
Warren's report must be familiar with what he calls the 
"bevelled draught." This is a border or smooth em-face made 
by the "hewer of stone," ail round itu face. This bevelled 
draught varies, and the central part of the face of the stone 
also varies ; so that in this we have an intention on the part 
of the workman. And here, like detectives, I think we have 
a starting point in our pursuit. If the philologists could 
agree about the inscriptions they might save us all this 
trouble; but knowing how imctrtain all philological investi- 
gation is, I must express more faith in the stones themselves 
than in the written characters upon them. It should he the 
objecl of fiiliir'- fXplon-rs to become perfectly fici|uaijited 
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with the various etjlee m whicL theee etoues are hewn, ri 
then to compare them with similar building in that part 
the world, till the date of some such work can be settled, and 
thus fi starting point found. It is not an ordinary style of 
masonry. There ie a stone of about 100 tons weight in the 
wall : another stone is about 40 feet in length : another 
is somewhere about 20 feet long and seven feet in depth. 
Now building with etonee of this kind is not common ; but 
wherever it is to be found it onght to be carefully studied 
aud compared so as to get at a date. 

The traditional theory is, that the Sakrah is the threshing- 
floor of Aranuah the Jebusite. and eonsequeiitly the true site 
of the Temple, and it supposes that the present wall is the 
old enclosure ; but its advocates do not attach much 
importance to this latter point'. To reason thus is not 
very scientific or very archseologic. Those who put the 
Temple in the south-west comer write leamedly, quote 
Josephus, and talk areheeologically, — and I must boj that 
Mr Ferguesou's effort to prove that the Temple was here, 
and that it was an enclosure of 600 feet, is one of the 
most complete aud powerful pieces of argument that I bare 
ever read. In reading it one feels that there is no chance 
for any other theory to hold up its head. It satisfied me till 
I visited tho spot ; and even yet I would willingly hold fast 
tii it, were it not for other considerations which tend to make 
me doubtM. Going down the shafts with Captain Warren, 
I was iinpressed with the notion that the old walls were 
very ancient, and I confess to a feeling of relief in reading 
Captain Warren's part of the "Recovery of Jerusalem," 
where he at last declares that the limit of the Temple 
enclosure to a square of 600 feet is scarcely in keeping with 
his own exploratiLins, I have long felt, even in tho face of 
Mr. Fergusaon's strong logic, that some compromise on this 
head was necessary, and I feel thankful to Captain Warren 
for breaking ground in this direction. 

I am sorry that time will not permit me to go into detail 
on this subject. I can only refer you to what Captain 
Warren has given in his portion of "Jerusalera Recovered," 
where yon will find a large mase of detail, all nearly new to 
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lis, and all stated with a careful accuracy which is not only 
praiseworthy in the author, but will be most valuable to all 
future inquiry into this subject. 

One word in closing as to the relations of this Society 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund. There is notliing 
antagonistic in our purpose, and there can be no rivalry 
between us. Ours is the whole field of Biblical Archaeology, 
tlieirs the Exploration of the Holy Land. Their operations 
must be at all times of deep interest to us. They are the 
senior and the most powerful organisation, but the scope of 
our pui-pose is wider than theirs ; and I think this Society will 
agree with me, that it is a happy thing for Biblical Archae- 
ology that there is such a well-directed force at work, and 
doing in such a practical way what it would be impossible 
for us to attempt. 

The one great thing to be done is the collection of facts. 
That is what not only each Society can assist in, but even 
each individual can give a helping hand. And let me remind 
you of what is becoming every day more evident, that art- 
knowledge is one of the great keys of archaeology. A man 
who draws cannot help acquiring an accurate idea of what 
he sketches. The plan of a building, or a bit of its ornament, 
even one of its mouldings, may be of the highest value in 
determining its date ; so that every man who can use a pencil 
and a sketch-book will be able to assist, at least in part, in 
carrying out what ought to be the golden rule of every 
archaeological society, — that is, to sketch, draw, photograph, 
and collect. 
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THE NEW MOABITE STONE. 



An Examination of Mr. Henry Lumleys Letter to the " Tvmes^ 
on the Discovery of a New Moahite Stone. 

By B. G. Jenkins. 

Bead 1th May, 1872. 

As some present may not have read the letter in question, 
it will be more satisfactory before exainining it to read it in 
fiill. It is as follows : — 

" New Moahite Stone. — To tlie Editor of the ' Times J 

" Sir, It will be interesting to BibUcal students and others 
to hear that a highly important engraved stone has just been 
discovered in the Moabite country, and which has been 
brought into Jerusalem. 

" I have been permitted to inspect it, and I must say it 
bears about it all the significance of antiquity and truth. It 
measures 36 inches by 18 inches on the surface, is of hard, 
close granite, and has six lines of written characters almost 
identical in form with the Sinaitic letters. Mr. Shapira, of 
Jerusalem, who has made the ancient languages of this 
region his study, has supplied me with a translation, and 
according to his reading, no more valuable record of Bibli- 
cally stated facts, made at nearly a contemporary moment 
with the events which it records, has yet been discovered. 
It may be, indeed, of more powerful interest than the Moabite 
stone, for it contains the name of Moses, who may have 
directed, seen, and approved the inscription himself as a 
memento of the conquest of Moab by Israel under their great 
leader, and in addition the stone, so fur as the inscription is 
concerned, is in a perfect state. It wiis brought in here by 
Bedwin Sheiks from the ruins (or mound) of the city of 
Medeba, which is seven miles south of Heshbon, fifteen miles 
north of Dibon, and about forty-five duo oast of this i)lace. 
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The uLaiactei'B, wliich ure very clear and nearly puifett, an: 
tranHtatei] as followe : 

" ' We drove tboni away — the people of Ar Moab at the 
marsh ground, there they made a thankoffering to God 
thtir King, and Jeshuren {sic) rejoiced, as also Moeee their 
leader.- 

" If these words are compared with Numbers, chap. 21, 
vtraeB 13, 14, and 15, and verses 21 to 30; Deuteronomy, 
chap. 11 (? 2), and Joshua, chap. 13, veraes 9, 15, and Iti, a 
remiirkable coincidence 'of narrative will lie aeen. The town 
of Ar Moab mentioned on the stone is in the delta formed by 
the two i-ivers which flow into the river Arnon, The *Ar 
Moab at the raareh ground ' of thu stone aeerae to be identical 
with ' the city that is in the midst of the river ' of the Utli 
verse of the 13th chapter of Joshua, 

" I have made a copy of the characters, which I biing 
with me to England, together with copies of the duclurutions 
of people hero who know the history of the stone." 

This letter was dated from Jerusalem, November 29th, 
and appeared in the " Times "' of the 20th January last, in 
the most prominent pait of the paper, at the top of a column, 
and in leader type, and whatever Mr. Lnmley may have 
thought of it, certainly the editor of the "Tunes" belii.-ved it 
would create a sensation. But the next day Mr. Lumley 
appeared again m the " Times," and candidly admitted that 
he had seen and conversed with Mr. Deutsch of the British 
Museum on the subject, and, having discovered that he had 
been deceived, he begged to withdraw his previous letter. 

It is my object to show that both tlie inscription and the 
letter bear tlieir own condemnation, and, in doing so. I 
would direct attention to the following points : — 

Ist. Moses did not conquer Moab, and. therefore, there 
could not have been any memento of conquest. 

2nd. If Moses had conquered Moab, Mcdeba is not Hkely 
to be the locality in which to find a monument of it. 

3rd, Moses did utterly overthrow the Amorites at Jazah, 
which is represented by the village of Jazaza, and not by 
the place marked ,Iabaz. 

Vol- I. 23 
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4th. The " Ar Moab of tlie marsh groiind," of the inscrip- 
tion, cannot be identiiieJ witb " tlio city tliiit is ia the midst 
of the river," of the 9th verfie of the 13th chap, of Jushuii. 

5th. " The city that ia in the midst of the river " is •' the 
city that IB ill the midst of the valley." 

6th. Ar Moab is to lie identifieil with Rabliath Moab, and 
not with '■ the city that is in the midst of thu river." 

In entering into the sabject in detail, the first queatinn 
that presents itself is ; Was Mnab conquered by Israel ? To 
this there can be only one answer. No ; and therefore Moeea 
coidd not, as Mr. Lumley suggests, " have directed, seen, 
and approved the inscription himself as a memento of the 
conquest of Moab by Israel under thuir great leader," 

Any doubts on this point — that Israel did not conquer 
Moab, and did not even, aa this inscription asserts, drive away 
the people of Ar Moab — will be removed by referring to 
Deut. ii, 9, where the laraelites are expressly enjoined by 
Jehovah in these words : " Distress not the Moabitea, neither 
contend with them in battle; for I will not give thee of their 
land for a poBsession, because I have given' Ar unto the 
children of Lot for a possession." That they obeyed is 
evident from the message sent 300 years afterwards by 
Jephthah to the king of Ammon : " Israel took not away 
the land of Moab, nor the land of the children of Ammon." 
He goes on to say that when they came up from Egypt, the 
kings of Edora and Moab refused to allow them to pass 
through their territories ; " then they went along through 
the wilderness, and compassed the land of Edom and the 
land of Moab, and came by the east side of the land of MoaK 
and pitched on the other aide of the Arnon, but came not 
within the border of Moab, for Anion waa the border of 
Moab." From this it is clear that ihe laraelites not only did 
not conquer the Moabites, to whom they were related, but 
did not even set foot in their land. How then could they 
say : "We drove them away — the people of Ar Moab at the 
marsh groinid," when they never had any conflict with 
them ? As Jephthah triumphantly puts it to the Ammonites : 
You never endeavoured to dispossess us, although you say 
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you knew the. laud was yours; are you nuy better iban 
Balak king of Moab, and did yon ever know hiin ■to fight 
against Israel ? 

It will be observed that Jephthah said that Israel " took 
not away the land oi' Moab, nor the land of the children of 
Aramon." No sooner had Mosee " pitched on the other aide 
of Anion " than he sent messeugere tu Sihoii king of the 
Amorites, asking for permission to pass through his land. 
Moses calls it Sihon's laud, and so it was, for he had seized 
it from the Ammonites. Sihon refused perraiMsion, and the 
two fought, resulting in the utter defeat of the Amorites, 
So Israel possessed from Anion unto Jabbok, Now this 
land Israel had been commanded not to take from the 
iVmmonites, but coming, they found it iu the poHsession of 
the Amorites, and even then they were unwilling tu dis- 
possess them, wishing only to pass through to their own 
land, Sihon however refused, and " gathei'ed all his people 
together, and pitched in Jahaz," — represented now by the 
village Ja^aza, less than two miles from the river Amou — 
"and fought against Israel, and the Lord God of Israel 
delivered Sihon and all his people into the hand of Israel, 
*md they smote them : so Israel possessed all tlie land of 
the Amorites, the inhabitants of that country. And they 
possessed all the coasts of the Amorites, from Aruon even 
unto Jabbok," They held it by the right of conquest. Herein 
is the explanation of that passage where Jephthah calls it 
/lis land, and where the king of Ammon complains that Israel 
took away his land " from Arnon even unto Jabbok," when 
they came up from Egypt. 

Now if the inscription had been, " We drove them away 
— the people of Heshbon at Jahaz," it would have had the 
semblance of truth about it ; as it stands, it is directly 
opposed to fact. And it is at Jahaz we would expect to 
find any momiment of this great victory which might exist. 
But I suspect the Israelites were little given iu those days 
to reeording their achievements on granite blocks 36 inches 
by 18. They would probably— if they did anything— set up 
n great heap of stones, as they did shortly afterwards, when 
they crossed the Jordan. 



The identification of the Jahaz of Nmuberw, Zlst eh^ 
23rd verse, where Moses utterly defeated Sihon. king of t 
Ainorites, with the modern village of Jazaza, is important. 
I may here observe that the coiuiexion betweeii the two 
names is somewhat obscured by an incorrect rendeiing of 
the name in the original, HST^P Yataah or Jazah. Thure is 
no Buch place, so fiu as I can discover, as Jahaz. The con- 
nection however between Jazah and the modem village of 
Jazaza is evident. Jazaza lies to the south-west of the mind 
of DhibiVD, the Dibon of Scriptnre ; these ruins are two 
miles north of the ruins of Amr, the Aroer of Scripture ; but 
the ruiuB of Arar arc on the north bank of the Arnou, and 
therefore the village Jazaza must be, as I have already 
observed, less than two miles from the Amon. I observe on 
the map of Palestiue that Jahaz is placed alront twenty 
miles north-east of Aroer, twelve eiiat of Ileshbon, the capital 
of the Amorites, and fifteen within the borders of that people. 
Now, when we consider that the Edomitea and the Moabites 
were both on the southern borders of their possessions, to 
prevent the Israelites setting foot in their territories, it is 
scarcely credible that the Amorites (with so much warning) 
would allow their foes to advance fifteen miles within their 
borders and only twelve from their cJipitaL But, irrespective 
of this, Jazah in such a position was quite out of the course 
of the Israelites, for we know that they passed by Aroer, 
Wliat otherwise is the meaning of that passage. Dent. 2l8t 
chapter, verses 13 to 15 ? " From thence they (tJie Israelites) 
removed, and pitched on the other side of Arnon, which is in 
the wilderness that cometli out of the coasts of the AmoritM ; 
for Arnou is the border of Moab between Moab and the 
Amorites. Wherefore it is said in the book of the war^ of 
the Lord, What he did in thu Red Sea aud in the brooks of 
Arnon, and at the stream of the brooks that goeth down to 
the dwelling of Ar, and lieth on the border of Moab." 
Certainly this mention of deeds at the brooks of Arnon with 
those at the Red Sea would lead us to infer some over- 
whelming defeat, and what other than that of Sihon king of 
the Amorites at Jazah, within two miles of the river Arnon? 

In regard to " Ar Moab of the marsh ground," I beliei 
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Mr. Liimley lias teen led astray by n fancied coincidence ot 
this expression with " the city that is in the midst of the 
river," of the 0th verse of the 13th chapter of Joshua. This 
fancied coincidence arises through what I consider to be an 
incorrect translation of this passage in Joshua, which should 
be *' the city that is in the midst of the valley." A city in 
the midst of tlie Arnon is quite out of place, and the more 
so as there was t\ city Aroer situated on the north bank on 
the plain above. The word in the original is 703 nachal, 
which means both a river and a valley, and in translating 
that meaning should be taken winch is most natural. The 
very same expression ^nSH'^rQ "V^^ "^"'V'? '^*"' ^^her 
be thoch-ha nachal, "the city which (is) in the midst of the 
valley," occurs in 2nd Samuel, 24th chapter, 5th verse : 
" And they passed over Jordan, aud pitched in Aroer on the 
right side of the city that lieth in the niidBt of the river 
(margin: valley) of Gad and towards Jascr." This Aroer, 
the modem Ira, is "Aroer which lies before Rabbah," and 
not "Aroer that is upon the bank of the river Arnon;" so 
that if naehal is to be translated here river, we have two 
cities ill the mitlst of rivers, close to another city called 
Aroer, not fifty miles from each other, which would certainly 
be remarkable. " The town Ar Moab is," Mr. Liunlt-y states, 
" in the delta formed by the two rivers which flow into the 
river Arnon." In this I do not at all concur. Ar Moab, or 
Ar, is I believe the Rabb&th Moab of the map of Palestine, 
not twenty miles north of Kir Moab. There are extensive 
ruins there, and I doubt there being any wliatevcr at the 
place indicated by Mr. Lnmley. The name Ar occurs tmce 
or thrice in the Bibhcal accoimt of the period, and Ar of 
Moab once or twice, and in each instance we are led to infer 
that the chief city of Moab is intended ; as, in Deuteronomy, 
2nd chapter, yth verse : '■ Distress not Moab .... I have given 
Ar unto the children of Lot for a possession," and verse 29 ': 
"Ab the children of Esau which dwell in Seir and thfi 
Moabites which dwell in Ar;" and Numbers, 21fit chapter. 
28th verse: "For there is a fii'e gone out of Heshbon, a 
fluuie froid thti city of Sihou : it hath consumed Ar of Moab 
and Ihe lonts of the high places of Anion." 
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It in not lit all prohabjt* tliat the MoaUtea would 
their chief city on the border of their territory and in a river. 
but on a hill or in a valley under the shelter of a hill. It ie 
a point worthy of notice, that when Baluk the king of MoBb 
wished to meet Balaam he went out — probably from Ar, his 
metropolia — "into a city of Moab, which is in the utmost 
coa^t." This city, whatever or wherever it may have been, 
was, I think, not Ar Moab; in all probability Ar Moab was in 
the interior of the Moabite territory, and not " in the utmost 
coast," If " the city that is in the midst of the river " is Ar 
Moab, why is it not spoken of as Ar Moab, and not as if it 
had no name ? It would be very incorrect to speak of the. 
same place as London and " the city which is built on both 
aides of the river," without making it clear that the two 
referred to the same place. 

There are other points about the insciiption, an examina- 
tion of which would tend to strengthen any doubts which 
might be entertained on the subject ; such aa, first, the con- 
fueioii of the first and third persons, as " We (the Israelites) 

drove them away there they (the Israelites) made a 

thankofl'ering;" secondly, the translation "the people of 
Ar Moab at the marsh ground," as to whether the " at the 
marsh ground" is to be taken with the "Ar Moab," as 
Mr. Lumley takes it, or to mean that it was at the marsh 
groimd that the Israelites drove away the people of Ar 
Moab ; thirdly, the question as to whether the expression 
"God their king" is correct, when we find it said of Moses 
"he was their king in Jeshurun," or*'Mone8 their leader," 
when Moaea says " the Lord alone did lead them." Such 
points as these may seem trivial, but they are nevertheleBB 
sigTiificant, 

An examination of the inscription has settled 
these questions in a very summary manner; still 
there is sufficient prima facte evidence in the lette: 
demn the stone. 
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think 
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OBSERVATIONS ON BASE-LENGTH OF GREAT 
PYRAMID, AND ROYAL COFFER'S DIMENSIONS. 

By S. M. Drach, F.R.A.S., F.E.G.S. 

Head 4,/h Jv»r, 1S72. 




Imagine a riglit-augled triangle ABC, 
where CB is 5. BA 12, AC 13. Drop 
BD on AC, ang. BAD = ABD ; draw 
BG peri>. to DB (G on AC;. Let faU 
DE on BG. so that EDG is 45". Pro- 
duce GB till BH equals BE. Make 
DBK 30° cutting DK perp. to DB in 
K ; througli K, IT, G pass a circle, cutting 
KBinL. Then BL.BK equals BH.BG, 
and we have BL : BD :: BE.BG.BD :; 
BD.BD.BK in ratio of 100 timeB base 
of Pyramid, 

For, 

Arc tan. ^ orBACi8 22''37'll"-42 = twice arc tan. ^; 
Arctan.fiiorBDCis45°14'22"-84 - twice BAG; 
Arc. cot. 239 or BDE is 0°14'22"'84 or 862"-84 or 57-523 (time) 
{this ie arc cot. 70 —arc cot. 99). 

Now, afourthof circimiferencewi8 2BACIe8sBDE; whence 
Machiii found tt to 100 and Rutherford to 208 decimals. 
BDi8 239BE.BG:BDLLl20:119; eo8.30°BD,BL = j^f^. 

Further, 862"-84 cos. 30° is 747"-242 or -003622728 or \^ 
(■003653172) of radius. 

Assume the Earth's diameter 500500000 inches, then 
tJj BL is 9142-063 inches, or Professor Piazzi Smyth's 
Pyramid base + -^ inch, which therefore is 1-lOOth of hour- 
angle whosp tangent ie 3^. 
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Try 1^ of -0036524224 or -0036219855, the diff. is 0^-1531 
in 747'^ and 0''-1786 in 863". 

Was the perimeter divided into other parts aa well 
as 100? 

Professor Airy states that the Earth's diameter varies firom 
502169112 to 500491400 inches. In 1862 I approximated 
TT = -f J {W - 2669), or radius is ^ x 501338071,31 2... truly 
501387074. Did, therefore, the ancients — ^like the modem 
French metrists— make Earth's circuit a round numl>er = |^ 
(100 milhons of inches), and thence deduce the incom- 
mensurable diameter or axis ? 

Is the inch a " finger " or " toe " measure in some language ? 
(compare Amos ch. vii. Annoch ^^^ a plumb Hne). 

The casing-stone diagram 59, 48, 75 gives angle 90® less 
r3r07'H, which is 21° 0' 4" short of BAG in triangle 
(5, 12, 13). 

Calling L,B,U, the exterior, and Z,6,rf, the interior length, 
breadth, and depth of the King's Coffer ; I deduce from Pro- 
fessor Smyth's measm*ed, and Mr. Perigal's theoretic assump- 
tion. Professor Smyth's values are — 

inch 

D, 41-27 Sum, 170-00 
rf, 34-34 „ 139-00 

75-61 „ 309-00 or 1000 cos. 72° 
6-93 „ 31-OOorl-lOth ditto. 

C'Reise Morgenland," ii, 179) mentions an 
Egyptian lunar cycle of 309 months in 25 times 365 days, 
which I find occurred in the historic period, whether Laplace 
or Professor AcLams's secular coefficient be used. 



inch 

L, 90-01 
I, 77-93 

Sum, 167-94 
Dif„ 12-08 

Schubert 



inch 

B, 38-72 
h, 26-73 

65-45 
11-99 



Prod. 

143833-675 
71532-586 



B:L -430174 
D:L -458505 
B:D -938211 



b:l -343000 
d:l -440652 
b-.d -778393 



6:/ is 0-7 cubed 



BB is nearly 
1500 



l:h -865792 
A:B -690341 
rf:D -832081 

For squares of diagonals — 

L' + B' = 9601-04 L» + D' = 980501 B" + D« = 320245 

l* + b" = 6787-58 P + d* = 7252-33 t« + </« = 1893-73 

L» + B» + D» = 1 1 304-25 l^ + b^ + d'^ 7966-92 



and Royal Coffer's Dimensions. 
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Mr, Perigal theoretically assumes : 

L = 90, B = 39, D = 42, product 147420; sums 171 : 140. 
/ = 78, 6 = 27, rf = 35, product = 73710, half of former. 

Also thickness of walls to be 6 and of floor 7 inches : 

Wience floor = 90.39.7 = 24570, one third of 73710 and one 
half of walls = { 2-90 + 2*27, or 234}. 35.6 = 49140. 

Hence Mr. Perigal's numbers give — 



B:L -4333333 
D:L -4666667 
B:D -9285714 

Proceeding to surfaces : 

lb = 2106 : LB = 
W = 2730 : LD = 
bd = 945 : BD = 



l>:l -346154 
d:l -448718 
b:d -771423 



l:L -866667 
b:B -692308 
d:D -833333 



3510 
3780 
1638 






• ■ 



3 
13 
15 



5 

18 
26 



•600000:1 
•722222 : 1 
•576923 : 1 



Sum 5781 : Sum 8928 :: 41.47: 31.96 = -647513:1 
W + M3675 :LD + BD5418 :: 175 : 258 =-678295:1 



9456 : 14346 :: 1576:2391 =-659138:1 

Diff. 108 from 4{, t.e. 9564 :: 9: 797 =-011292:1 

The squares of the diagonals are : 

L» + B« = 9621 L« + D» = 9864 
/» + 6"= 6813 I* +d* =^ 7309 

L^" + B' + D» = 11385 = 5.9.11.23 
l> + h* + d« = 8038 = 2-4019 



B» + D* = 3285 
b* + d* = 1954 



Were the Mosaic Tabernacle measiu^s connected with 
the Pyramid Coffer as a metric standard? We read in 
Exodus xxxvii, 1, and xxxviii, 1, that — 

Ark =s 2^ cubits x IJ x H = V (25i-inch cube) or 
93270 -23-j^7r cubic inches = 54 cubic feet nearly. 

Our gallon of 277*274 cubic inches is l-64th of a " quarter " 
(17745-536 cubic inches = 10-2694 cubic feet). 

The Mosaic Ark contained 5-255983 quarters of com. 
(N.B. A sphere whose axis is the cube root of 10 contains 
5-236 cubic units). 
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The Mercy-seat was 2^ x 1^ or y of (25^ inches square) 
= 2438-|2g^ square inches = 16|^ square feet very nearly. 

The BiuTit-oflfering Altar contained 5.5.3 or 75 (cubits 
pubed), or 1243603*1 cubic inches, or 70'07977 quarters, or 
719 '68 (say 720) cubic feet, its sides measured — 

25 square cubits, or 1625&J- square inches, or 1 12^ square feet. 
15 „ „ 9753J „ 67||. 

40 Sum 26010 „ 180f 

(foiu- times difference). 

Remark that 26^^ cubed is 17745*542, or 50 x 354-91, 
about the lunar year consumption per head of corn-bread in 
our time in Great Britain (Mackenzie's Tables). 

Mr. Hallibinrton's idea that the archaic year began when 
the Pleiades are on the meridian at midnight (Smyth, " Work 
and Life at Great Pyramid"), which now occurs about Ist 
November (Hallowe'en — ^AU Soul's Day), occurred 1350 B.C. 
on 3rd October, therefore temp. Moses, on 1st October — ten 
days after the autumnal equinox* Was this the reason of 
choosing the Day of Atonement on the \Oth of Tisri ? 

I found the cube root of 2000 very nearly equals 
numerically the square root of 85 sq. -h 93 sq. Now 

85 = 49 + 36 93 = 2.6.7 + 9. 




The AHsyrian langTiage will be fuund very useful in 
explaining obBcurt Hebrew worda. If a word occurs oiJy 
imce ill the Bible we have to trust to anirient trauBlations 
tor its meauiug : but if we find it used in the saitie aeiiee in 
Aaayrian, we may thenceforward receive it with coufideuce. 

We read in the book of Job (xxxviji, 31, 32) 

Canst tkou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion ? 

Canst tkou brincf forth Mazzaroth in hie season ? or canst 
thou guide A returns with his sons? 

Many conjeeturee have been offered as to the meaning of 
the word Mazzaroth, but except that it must denote some 
star, planet, or constellation of stars, no certainty has been 
attained. And many attempts have beeu made by Furst, 
Michaelis, Ewald and others to refer the word to ita Hebrew 
root, but imsuccessiully, for as far as I can find no one has 
pointed out the tnie etymology. And yet this is manifest 
from the Assyrian tablets, which not only employ many 
worda derived from the same root, but even use the word 
Mazzaroth itself. 

It was the custom of the Assyrians and Babylonians to 
divide the night into three watches, each of which was 
called an i-JJ - ]}]} otherwise --JJ ^ e:|l[J an Accadiau 
word which I think was pronounced Jnnnn. This was first * 
pointed out by Mr. G. Smith in an able article in the North 
British Review, No. 104, p. 3(i5. 

Now if we turn to the 2nd vol. of Rawlinson'i* British 
Museum Inscriptions, plate 8, we find the word fnnun 
explained in Assyrian by the term Mazarta g^ ^gf "^tT* 



Indeed, the scribe has chosen this pair of words 
gmumiatical example, and has declined it at length, thw 

Innnn . Maznrta . (a Watch). 

Innun ku . ana Mazarti . (to a watch), 
and so on, to the number often inflexions. 

It being tlion well estabhshed that Mmarta met 
Watch,' we easily see that it is derived from 123 naUar f 
nazar ' to watch.' See for example Psalm cxli, 3, 

^nOlI? 'tI hy mS3 *'Watchthedoorofmylipe!" 

The nsiial term for 'watchmen" is D'HIQ which also 
means v!atc1y4ower» on the hills and watch-houseB in the fields. 
The same verb is very common in Assyrian and often applied 
to astronomical ohservalion. 

Verlis beginning with N often lose that letter in their 
tenses and inflections : thus from nazar ' to watch ' we have 
azar 'I watch' and in the T conjngation atazar 'I watcli;' 
nitazar 'wc watch' (see plate 51 of vol. III Rawlinson's 
British Jhiseum Inscriptions, where Report No, 9 from the 
Astronomers says) "On the 28th 29th and 30th of the 
month we kept watch (mmarta nitaxar) for an eclipse of the 
8un. U^itik (it pussed by ?) and no eclipse happened [atalu la 
inhkvn). On the first day of the month the moon was seen 
in the day time," Here is another example in which, how- 
ever, the verb is used with innun instead of mazarUi. " On 
tlie 14th day {innunua sha Sin nitazar) we kept watch upon 
the Moon, The Moon was eclipsed." Here inminna is written 

-11 ^ ^\ •'!""" ^ &Tn M- 

If we turn to plate 9 of vol, II (British Museum Inscrip- 
tious) we find another remarkable word given as a synonym 
of Imun -n y- t||J. This k Tdhiun t^]} tyf|f .-£t| 
'a Watch.' This is evidently the HeLiew ri'^DS 'a Watch.' 
see Gesenius, who explains it exactly in the sjimt! way. he 
says : (Isaiali xxi, 5) fl'^SSTT HDS specnlantur speculationcm 
i.e. exeubias ayvnt in speculig. Our authorised version has 
"Watch on the watch-tower 1" The Assyrian scribe has 
taken this word and declined it at groat length, just a 
jjiail done with its synonym Mitzarlti. Thus : 
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lunun . Tsilijttu (a wtituli) 
luuun ku , ana taibitti (to a watch) 

And 80 on for many other inflexions, as 

Alia taibitti nehasil>-BU (he set him to watch) 

Ishtu tsibitti uehatsi (he came away from watchijig). 

I will add a very curious instance nf the use in 
ABsyrian of the Accadian woi-d lunun from Mr. G. Smith's 
Assurbanipal p. ii30 whore the king boasts of the ravages he 
committed in the land of Elam ; Adkii nedi ulapi (I broke the 
sacred lions and bidls) -"JJ •-yfT|'- }-**• innitn (watching) 
^y ■^l t^iyy X*' (over the temples) malaha»& (all there were 
of them). 

All these words appear to me mutually to confirm each 
other. Hence the Ma^zarolh of Job weft; probably the Con- 
stellations which marked the watches of the night by coming 
successively to the meridian. The word is related to Masarta 
' a watch.' But not only this : I have found the word 
Mazzaroth itself on one of the tablets, which says : " He did 
not watch the stara of heaven, nor the Mazzaroth." Here 
the 'stars of heaven' are expressed in Acwulian by 
t't:} ^>f , i-»y- '-''I and in Assyrian by ^ ^^H _ tf ty ^^t- 
kakkab ahamami two well known Hebrew words. And the 
Mazzaroth are expressed in Accadian by "-JJ "yfTy ^"«w«, 
and in Assyrian by ty t^jT yj ^t^'\ ]] •-<]< Ahzarali. 
The Hebrew spelling of the word is miTO, the iigreenient 
is therefore complete. 



I may add a few more phrases which confirm each other 
and serve to illustrate the preceding remarks. 

A tablet directs some one to bind around his head appa- 
rently a magic hand, wliich will protect him by night, 

^ -¥■ <v . laj cyfic -^I y-TlT< I <» ""• '«-«<■'»■-«. 

This is rendered in the Acc-adian language by ^^^ »"J][ ■-WI 
wii iimuH via. mi (night) iimuu (guard). 



Again, the following ia like tht; poetiage whit-h I qiuri 
fiom Mr. Smith's Aeeurbanipal, p. 230 : Zatam mazzari, ' Qi^ 
ffuardiati etatuea of Hea, and Mardiik, which stood on the 
right and k-ft of the gate ' : (fur maszari the Accad has imiwt). 
Hence we learn that the gates of temples and palaces were 
Bometimes protet-ted by images of the gods tbemeelvee and 
not by winged lions or. bulls. 

Another curious example is the following : " Ye spirits, 
children of the deep, sons of Hea [Ofeau] eat well, and drink 
generously, ere you go to your watchl" (a»a mazarti-kun). 
Th*i last syllable is broken off in the Aesyrian, but I read 
confidently aim mazarii-kun because the Aecad vei-siou has 

-II "j^ =1?! . '-n K^pi =^t! '■»"»» ™>~ -'"A i. 

well worth attention as aflbrding a pructieal example of the 
plural pronoiui •"^Tf ^^^^| »^^tf vester (the singular 
being "^TT tuun). This pronoun appeared to Oppert so 
extraordinaiy that he says it has no analogue in auy other 
language. It ia in fact somewhat as if the Latins had em- 
ployed instead of vester the barbarous expreasiou tuue itlorum. 
It was originally publislied in pi. 12, vol. II (British Muaemn 
Inscriptions) in a list of pronouns compiled by' some gram- 
marian. The practical example here given appears to confirm 
hi a accuracy. 

Since the word innun is explained in Assyrian both Ly 
mazartu and tsibittu, as I have shown, it follows that mazoftu 
may be exchanged in a sentence for tsibittu. And so we find 
by comparing the two following sentences — 

Ana tsibltti uihasib-su. He set him to watch. 

Ana mazarti tuahaaib, ugib. Thou didst aet me 
and 1 sat (watching). 





THE USE OF PAPYRUS AS A WTlITINfi MATERIAL 
AMONG THE ACCADIANS. 

Br A. H. Sayce, M^. 

Read %iut Juli/, 1872. 



Among the claj toblete fouDd by Mr. LoftUB at Sinkara 
were contract records of a triangular sliape, with holes at the 
two comers, tlirough which cords aeem to have passed aud 
nttached them to some perishable writing material. What 
this was has long been a subject of conjecture. The evideuee, 
however, which I am about to bring forward will, I think, 
make it clear that the writing material in question was 
papyrus, which was used by the inventors of the cuneiform 
system of writing themselves, and employed, ae in Egypt, 
for the inscription of hieroglyphics. 

The ideograph tTjli] is used to signify a " written 
tablet" {duppti sod/iru), and is compounded of two signs, one 
of which expressed "writing" in general, and the other 
represented " water." The hieroglyphic original, therefore, 
would of itself lead us to infer that the writing material 
used by the inventors of the Aecadian method of writing 
was procured fi-om the water, and accordingly would be 
some species of papyrus. The Aecadian name of the 
ideograph, alal, which is translated by the Assyrian riaUabii 
»a kani (i"^| ]] *^^ ^ 4^.^, B. M.S.n,33, 1,6) "shaft 
of a reed," more than sufficiently confirms the inference. 
Alal (Tl r) was also one of the sounds attached by the 
Accadians to the ideograph of " writing " in general, thus 
showing how commonly employed papynis must have been 
for this purpose. Another Aecadian value of the last ideo- 
graph was pi^an (t|- ^ --f, B. M. S. II, 44, 28 ; 2, 374), 



rcmiudiug un, perhaps, of the Pisou of Gcnems, I 
piian is reudered natsabu aa eui {""^T 11 y*- V 
B.M. S. 11, 33, 1, 4), "ahaa of a tree." The eame ideogtapi, 
preceded by tho diitermiiiative prefix of " wood," was again 
pi-onounced alal, Irom wliich the Assyriana borrowed alailuv 
(U y^ Jtt. B. M. S. II, 44, 27). From the material the word 
caini3 to bt) applied to what was written upon it: a *' picture " 
or " image " — those hieroglj'phic represeiitatious from which 
the cuneiform characters were derived — was called in Accmliau 
alala and alam (Aasyrian buMia). We are thus led to conclude 
that the earliest Accadiau hieroglj'phics were traced upon 
papyrus leaves, and that their degeneration into wedge- 
ehaped characters was occasioned by the exigencies of clay 
tablets and the indenting atile. Hence we are not surprised 
to find that the idciograpb of "reed" ("j^^^ iuiii*) itself 
was used to represent " a written tablet," and consequently 
is rendered in Assyrian duppu sadhru (ftSTyyt t^tll ^IH)' 

Besides the evidence deduced from a study of the ideo- 
graplis, the inscriptions furnish us with a word which can 
only have meant " papyrus." This word is written liUitui', 
and would seem to go back to an ancient date, in fact to the 
earhest period in which Semitic appears in the valley of the 
Euphrates, towards the IGth century B.C. Thus a t4ible of 
Moon-portents, originally belonging to the Library of 
Sarginu, at Um, concludes as follows : " First tablet of ' the 

Moon at its appearance according to the papyrus 

of the tablet (e(a - litJiuai^ duppi, tf '-t^ff •~'\[ tify CcfTt). 
before Babylon, by the aid of Nebo, the firm support, 
Merodach-mubasa the Aba £^JS T J "^f (astronomer), for his 
sight and his people." That the word signifies ^/iyriM and 
not parchment, as Mr. G. Sniitli once supposed, is evident 
from the determinative prefix of " wood," which can denote 
only a vegetable substance. 

To account for this eajlj' use of papyrus in Babylon, it la 
not necessary to assume an intercourse between this country 
and Egypt, The papynis grew in the Euphi-ates, and wa« 
used for writing purposes, as is expressly stated by Pliny 
(Nat. Hist, xiii, 22): "NuperetinEuphratenascenscirciiBaby- 
11 papyrum intellectiun est eundem uaum habere ohartBe." 



among the Acoadiana^ 
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(*' We have lately learned that the papyrus grows also in the 
Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of Babylon, where it is 
employed in the same way as a writing material "), where 
nuper must be taken with intellectum est and not with 
usum* When it was first applied to literary uses we cannot 
tell; but since this seems to have been coeval with the 
invention of the hieroglyphics out of which the cuneiform 
characters grew, we are justified in believing that this 
invention took place in the alluvial plain in which the 
Accadians had settled, and not in the mountains of Elam, 
from which they had origiually migrated, 
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A PRATER AND A VISION 

PROM THE ANNALS OF ASSimBANIPAI,, KING OF ASS 
Br H. F. Talbot, FiBhS,, &o. 
Sead 6M Soteiatn: 1S73. 

The following, wliich forma an episode in a great war with 
Elam, is publinhed in the 3rd vol. of Rawlinson's BritiBh 
Museum InBcriptions, pi. 32, 1. 16, and much more fully and 
oorrectly in Mr, G. Smith's AnnaleofAssurbanipal, p. 119-126. 

Notwithstanding the general excellence of Mr. Smith's 
translation, there are several passages in which I am com- 
pelled to differ from him. It would take too long to justify 
these alterations on the present occasion, but they all have 
been carefully weighed, and 1 think the following translation, 
with the exception of a few uncommon words, which I cannot 
identity with any certainty, and some passages which are too 
much mutilated, is a near approximation to the sense of the 
original text. 



In the month Ab, the month of the heliacal rifiing 
Sagittarius, in the festival of the great queen llthta^- 
daughter of Bel, I was staying at Arbela, the city most 
beloved by her, to be present at her high worship. There 
they brought mo news of the invasion of the Elamite, who 
was coming against the will of the gods. 

Thus : Tiumman has said solemnly, and Ishtar haa re- 
peated to us the tenor of his words ; thus : " I will not pour 
out another libation until I shall have gone and fought with 
him." 

Concerning this threat which Tiumman had spoken, I 
prayed to the great Ishtar. I approached to her presence, 
1 bowed down at her feet, I besought her divinity to 
come and save me. Thus : goddess of A^beli^ I 
Assurbanipal king of Assyria, the creature of thy hi 
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[clioeen by thee and] thy father [^sswr] to restore the 
temples of Asajiia and to complete the holy cities of Akkad. 
I have sought to houour thee, and I have gone to worship 
thee 1 

But he Tiumman king of Elam who never worships the 
gods [A«'e some words are hsi], 

thoii queen of queens, goddess of war, lady of battles, 
queeo of the gods, who in the presence of Aseur thy father 
epeakest always inmy favour, causing the hearts of Assur and 

Marduk to love me Lo I now, Tiumman king of Elam 

who has sinned against Aasur thy father, and has scorned 
the divinity of Marduk thy brother, while I Assurbanipal 
have been rejoicing their hearts. He has collected his 
soldiers, amassed his army, and has drawn hie sword to 
iovade Assyria. thou archer of the gods, come like a 

( ) in the midst of the battle, destroy him, and crush 

him with a fiery bolt from heaven ! 

Ishtar heard my praySr. Fear not! she replied, and 
caused my heart to rejoice. According to thy prayer thy 
eyes shall see the judgment. For I will have mercy on thee 1 

n. 

In the night-time of that night in which I had prayed 
to her, 8 certain Seer lay down and had a dream. In the 
midst of the night Ishtar appealed to Lim, aud he related 
the vision to me, thus : Ishtar who dwells in Arbela cams 
unto me begirt right and left with flamec, holding her Bow 
in her hand, and riding in her open Chariot as if going to 
the battle. And thou didst stand before her. She addressed 
thee as a mother would her child. She smiled upon thee, 
ahe Ishtar, the highest of the gods, and gave thee a command. 
Thus: Take [this Bow] she said, to go to battle with! 
Wherever thy camp shall stand, I will come to it. 

Then thou didst say to her : thus : queen of the god- 
desses, wherever thou goest let me go with thee I Then she 
made answer to thee : thus ; I will protect thee I aud I will 
march with thee at the time of the feast of Nebo. Mean- 
while eat food, drink wine, make music, and glorify my 
divinity, until I shall come and this vision shall be iiil£Ued. 



IHmcf/orward the Seer appear* to apeak in hit own f 

Thy heart's deaire shall be accomplished. Thy face dnH 
not grow pale with fear: thy feet ahall not be oiTeeted:* 
thou ahalt not even scratch thy ekin in the battle. In her 
benevolence ehe defends thee, and she is wrath with all 
thy foes. Before her a fire is blown fiercely, to destroy thy 
enemies. 

Notwithstanding defects of style and compomtion. whidi 
would be less apparent perhaps if the text were perfect, this 
narrative is a gieat improvement upon the dry annals of the 
earlier raonarchs. 



Addition to tHE Paper on Eclipses, page 13 of i 
Volume. 

I take this opportunity to make some additions and 
oorrectiona to my former papers. And first with regard to 
the eclipse of Tiumman, which I thought might possibly be 
important to chronology. I have received a letter from 
Dr. Oppert in which he informs me that it may be identified 
with considerable certainty with the eclipse which happened 
in the afternoon of June 27th B.C. 661. In this year therefore 
" the seventh warKke expedition " of Assurbanipal took place, 
which may help to fix the chronology of his reign. This 
information, of ilnexpected precision, induced me to review 
carefully the cuneiform documents which I had quoted, and 
I have made I think some important extensions and amend- 
ments in the translation of them. The first notice, as I have 
aheady stated, is contained in p. 118 of Mr. Smith's Aseur- 
banipal, in which the main fact of the Eclipse is clearly 
mentioned, but some very obscure details are added, which 1 
at first omitted as being of uncertain meaning. But I have 
now examined the whole passage, and I think the following 
is the probable meaning of it. 

* 8inc« this pap«r kilb preiented to the Sociot; M. Oppert hat pubUifaed ■ 
tmnaUtion of thi> pUEagp nhlcb agrees vith mine, Faeiei tua Hon palUtcet, 
MOH hbabml fede* i%\. Mr. Smith had tranalaled differeotJj. 
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" In the month of Thammiiz ( EY or Su in 
Accadian) an Eclipse darkened the Ruler of the Day, 
the Lord of Light. And for three daya the evening 
sun was darkened as on that day. To the king of 
Elam tliis betokened his death, but to me it was the 
best of omens and it did not fail, 

" In those days a fever attacked him, his lips 
swelled, his eyes grew dim, his liver was inflamed in 
its interior. Yet he desisted not because of these 
things which Assur and Ishtar had done to him, but 
be assembled his array to invade Assyria." 

It is, no doubt, imposaible that an echpse should be 
repeated for three following days, but it is not impoasibls 
that, in a very ignorant age, the report of such a wonder 
having happened in Suaiana should be believed in Assyria, 
at the distance of many hundred miles, and have been 
chronicled by a superstitious scribe. 

Then follows the account of the Vision of the month 
Ab [July, the month immediately following the eclipse]. 
AsBurbampal had gone to Arbela, to attend the great festival 
of Ishtar of Arbela, when news was brought him of the great 
preparations of Tiumman for the invasion of Assyria. 
Alarmed at this news the king repaired to the temple of 
Ishtar, threw himself at the feet of the goddess, and sought 
her aid in a really eloquent prayer, Ishtar answered bim 
favourably ; and that samp night a Seer was favoured with a 
magnificent vision which he related to the king the next 
day. 

In the following month of Elul (or August) Assinbanipal 
took the field against Tiumman, and his army speedily 
achieved a brilHant victory. Tiumman was slain, and his 
head was sent to Nineveh. There is a has reUef in the 
British Museum representing a man driving a rapid car, and 
holding in his hand the head of a warrior, with this inscrip- 
tion Kakkadu Tiumman, THE HEAD OF TlUMMAN. 





Addition to Paper tut EoHptUr 

I will now give tlie original text of the first poi 
this narrative, with interlinear version. 

as arakhi Tammuz atalu Sad 

iM the nu»ilh Tammuz an eclipse the Ruler of the 4 

Bil nun ustanih (mutavit colorem) 
the Zard of Hght darkened. 

Notes. V' Sad a Ruler. This word occurs frequently. 
It is the Heb. T^i? Dominus. It is sometimes written more 
fully W J^ ^ Sadii or Skadu as in the following example, 
Shadti rabu abi Hi, " the great king, the father of the gods." 

*)l Nut (hght) occurs frequently on the tablets. This 
explanation of the phrase sad urri bil vnri is due to 11. Oppert. 

The verb Ustanih signifies ' mutavit colorem,' It is the 
T conjugation of the Chald. WVf mutavit. Geseuius says : 
mutavit in pejus [de colore faciei]. Example: Daniel v, 6. 
"Then king Bebhazzar's countenance was changed." 
Applied to the Sun it means, ' the Sim'e face was change 
discoloined, i.e. darkened,' by the eclipse. 

I now continue the translation. 

-+*T<T- lET <lEfET Jn?-EETET TTT 

Sam si ereb kima suatu-ma ealsi 

Tlie evening sun like that one three 



gea. 



tami 



nsfaiiih 

was darkened 



Tf^i <iEis;i 



unto the Imeestpx 



-*=T'^^« ( 

buli. Ana ear 

of existence. To the king 



<"TET<Ef 

Elamti 
of Elam 



khi (inabut) 
t( prophesied 



* Compare the phrMe "n» Jcakiar ialadi" [ho sunk] ti 
loTMt point) of Life. (Annals of AsBUrbaaipol, p. 101.) 



inabut) 
'I'hesi ed 
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'=Ik 



<«+ I 

ishbar 

the best of omeiia 



BU, 



V I ( ) -+! 

mat flti anDJ 

kiB death but unto j 

sha la inuiuu. 

which not failed. 

Notes. 11^ YI itta, an Accadian word, which is explained 
in 2 R 48, 49 col. 3 by the Assyrian nabutu .-/-| ■^,- tXJE 
' it prophesied ' whence munnablu ' a prophet.' The root is 
nabii ' to prophesy.' 

tTi^ (pronunciation uncei-tain) means ' the beat sort,' 
composed of »-JJ the first or beat, and «— <^ Zir, race, sort 
or kind ; the two signs being fused into one. 

Ishbar (Omen) ia a frequent word. From sipar, nbar ot 
theber to send a message, specially a heaYenly message. 

As tami-8Ti-ma mikhru imkhar-su, 

In those same days a fever-attack attacked him, 

-ElS! '■^n ^SS *T :^'] ET <Ht I 

saput-zu uktakuni-ma ini-sn 

hia lips swelled his eyes 

iekharu-ma gabat-zu issakin as 

grew dim his licer was inflamed in 

libbi-sa. 
its interior. 

Notes. Mikhru an evil chance, casualty, here an attack 
of illness. Heb. mpJI ' casus fortuitus,' Imkhar-su ' befel 
him:' from the same roofTpD, 'An evil stroke struck him.' 



Uklahim 'swelled.' The word Uihim is frequent. 

the king hears that a province has revolted, he geaei 

says; "In the ulkumot my heart [swelling t.c, indignation] 

I collected my army," &c., &c. Uklakwn is the T coo- 

jugation. ^H 

hkharti ' grew dim ' Heb. irRJ? obscmniB. ^H 

Gabat for Kabat ' the liver. Heb, T33 jecur. ^H 

Issakin 'was inflamed' Arab. inW inflammatns est. 

whence Hob. tTTC? ' 'dtus ' in Job, Exodus and Leviticus, 

Such is the account of the eclipse of the month of Thi 

as given in the annals of Assurbauipal. 



le^^ 



I now proceed to the dispatch of Kukuru the gem 
relative apparently to the same event. M. Oppert has 
pointed out to me that the w^orda H atha ana pani, &c., &c, 
which I took for the conclusion of the account, appear rathei 
to be the beginning of a new subject ; " WiuU I did fomterhf" 
K BO, the translation requires to be entirely recast. It is 
correct as far as line 7 (see p. 16 of this vol.) "In the 
month Su (or Thammuz) an Echpse happened." The rest 
may be translated as follows, I have already given the 
cuneiform text, so I omit it here. ^"^ 



8. Zabi-ya ana 
my ioldiers for the 



balathu sha 

welfare of 



mat Assur 
Agayria 



9. as libbi-sun ainu : ana imni u somili ' 
in t/ieir hearts were concerned : (seatlered) to the right and% 

10. iltappar adfl. 
they watched the Heavenly portent. 

11. Tar sibriatati-Bun 
The bearer of these letters 

12. sar lishalu sibti 
ejiquire (from him) t/te circumttcmcM 



let the king 
13. sha 



atali sha arkhi Su. 

the eclipse of the month Su. 



Addition to Paper on Eclipses. 



Notes. 

Line 9. Ainu 'they were concerned.' The Heb. verb 
pM baa that meaning. Furst tbinke there is eome relation 
between the verbs pN and n33?- One meaning of the latter 
ifl ' to be anxiouB, or diepirited on account of some one.' 

Line 10. Iltappar adu, they watched the phenomenon or 
heavenly sign. I think there can be no doubt of this trans- 
lation. Add is riM or rON signum. Thus in Genesis ix, 13 
the rainbow is set in the cloud as an mM or heavenly token, 
Dan. vi, 27. 'he worketh signs in heaven' pflN. 

JlCappar is the same as istappar according to a very frequent 
change of S into L in that conjugation: (this usage is 
peculiar to the Assyi-ian). Istappar means ' they watched ' 
(Heb. "Qtt^ to watch). The optative of this word (Uslapnt, 
may they watch!) occurs in the well known passage (0pp. 
Ehors. 1. 190) " The divine bulls which I have had carved in 
stone-, and which stand at the gates of my palace, day and 
night may they watch over it, and may their care never fail ! 
Immu u tmisa kireb-sun LISTAPRU, at ipparka ida-san ! 

Line 11. Sibriatati y»- ■-y|<y ]\ t^TTT "^I* ^ suppose to 
mean ' letters ' or ' dispatches ' from Sibri ' letters ' which is 
a not unusual word. 

Tar from Ch. "irO ' to carry.' Schindler has ' transtulit.' 

Line 12. Liskalu -tcy<| Er<|| t.]<\ tffTt 'let him en- 
quire.' Compare the same word, written "^f ^»-»Jf- tT<T 
itVia/in the annals of Assurbanipalp. 249 "Basaza takes this 
letter, let t/ie king enquire from hira the latest news ' ditisun 
harish liehal-au. It is the Heb. "i^^ ' inter rogavit.' 

Sibti T»- ■— <T< Circumstances, I formerly read Miti, the 
sign T»- being ambiguous, representing both mi and eib, 
causing frequent errors to the Assynan student. Sihti 
(suggested by M. Oppert) is the Hebrew 3D or PGD wliich 
GeseniuB explains by Umstand. F. Circonstance from "i^p 
circum-stare, cingere, circum-dare. 



354 Addition to Paper on Eclipsa. 

I have referred in p. 14 to a short bilingual eentence 
which is found in 2 R 16, 42, which I now think ought to be 
read and construed as follows : — 

Fikd mat Sar lukul 
Fikd bullut luskun. 
Fruits of death should the king eat 
Fruits of life may they prove to him I 
It is therefore merely a good and loyal wish, or short 
prayer for the king, and is of no further importance. 

Fikd -^y*- A-J y Y apparently means * fruits/ Arab, faki or 

fwaki. Lukul from the Heb. 73^^ to eat. The meaning is 
proved by the Accadian word which is ^-glTyT. I am obliged 
to Mr. Oppert for this remark. 
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OK TUB 

POLITICAL CONDITION OF EGYPT BEFORE THE 

REIGN OF RAMSES III; 

Prolahly in Connection with the Eatahlishment of the Jewish Beligion. 

VBOK THB ftBBAT HABSI8 FAFTBUB. 

By Dr. August Eisenlohb, 

Ptivatdoceni nf Vu SgyjMan Lanffwage at tht Uni9€nity of ffeidtlbtrg. 

Sead 4ih June, 1872. 

It has long been the object of Egyptologists to discover 
in the numerous Egyptian monuments still remaining in 
stone and papyrus, traces of the Israelites, which might show 
us the events related in the Old Testament from an Egyptian 
point of view. 

So it was regarded as a great progress when Champollion 
detected on the south wall of the great temple of Ammon at 
Eamak, among the numerous enemies subdued by king 
Sheshonk, the name of Judah Melek, that is King of Judah. 
Nevertheless some Egyptian students acknowledge therein 
only the designation of some place in Palestine.^ The 
Papyrus Anastasi I, of the time of Ramses the Great, ftir- 
nished us with a whole series of Jewish localities, many of 
which are known to us from the Holy Scriptures, and in 
another docimient we have presented the actual accoimt of 
the travels of an Egyptian Mohar (some kind of superintend- 
ing oflScer),* or perhaps the poetic picture of the sufferings 
and toils of such an office.* M. Chabas thought he had dis- 

^ BrugBch G^graphie, ii, pp. 67 and 62. 
» Chabas, Voyage d*un Egyptien, 1866. 

> De Boug^y BoYue Arch., 1867; Brugsch, Beyne CritiqaOi 1867| Aoilt— 
Sept. 



covered the Hebrews in the designation of a foreign p 
called Aperiu or Apru ( Pap. Leide, 348, "j-* V <> i 1 1 1 "" 
Pap. Leide, 349 *r'*=*\ J)' ^^'^' *'*^*^ ^^^ Shardana 
and Kahak, that ^ere engaged in the military service of the 
Pharaohs, were employed by the Egyptians in civil commia- 
sions. So we find the Aperiu occupied in dragging stones 
for a stronghold of Ramses II, probably on the eastern 
frontier of the land (Pap. Leide, 348), and we see them again 
making a basin' on the south of Memphis (Pap. Leide, 346). 
With the Seneniu, Mesuu, and Mariuau, the Aprau 
f "p* "^ 1 'T ' ) ^PPP*'" as a corps belonging to the temple of 
Hehopolia at the time of Ramses III (Great Harris Pap. 31, 8 ; 
Cliabas Voy., p. 212). Already at. the time of Tothmes III, 
we find between the numerous tribes of the upper 
Retennu, who have been captured in the town of Megiddo 
f ^. ^^ I 1 k^rf Magda) two different Apra ("IT' *V*) 
diatingiiifihed by the determinatives of the great and the 
small bud f %ift<, tff^}.* DeRoug^ (Etude Bur divers monu- 
ments du regne de Toutm^s III), considers these two Apra 
as corresponding to the two Ophi-a n^py' which were situated 
in Manasse and in Benjamin. That we are not wrong to 
search for the land Canaan and the Hebrews among the 
Retennu is proved by a passage in the Great Harris Papyrus 
(IX, 1 — 3), where it is said by Ramses HI : " I have erected 
to thee (the god Ammon) a secret house in the land of Djaha 
like the horizon of the heaven, the House Ramses hak An in 
Eanana as an abode of thy name. I sculptured thy great 
statue reposing in its interior ; the land Sati ( ^i 1 w J 
of the Retennu these come to it with their tributes." 

But under Tothmes HI the Hebrews, if we understand by 

' Thii paamge haa be«D erroaeouBly tnuialaMd hj M. Ciiabas (Mi^ltkngea ii, 

1*8), " Qui trainent la pierre pour Ic BolaU du soldi." I * S V j * ' 

*°^ -3^ ^^ * ^ -*'*" te pera meain : to make a buaia of Ra u athu 
roeiinu (Oreal Harris, 79, 10) : to errct habitationa. We know also, ft b 
of Ehonni (Bnigeoh, WOrterbuch, p. 1361). 

' See De Baug^, Album Photogrspbique, pi. Bl, 6E. 
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this deBignation the deBcenclants of Jacob, had been ab-eady a 
long time in Egypt, and can therefore uot be identified with 
these Apra. Under Ramees IV, whose reign began certainly 
forty years later than the exodus of the Israelites, we find 
the Apeni fT^"! ^^ still in Egypt. These Aperu, denoted 
as belonging t<j the Pctiu antiu (i/V,,i j *• Iw'' 
auxiliarifi*), axe ordered, to the number of eight hundred men, 
to form part of a large colony in the valley of Hamaraat (cf. 
Lepsiiis, Denkmaeler III, 219). It therefore aeeras rather 
hazardous to identify completely the Apeiiu with the 
Hebrews of the Bible, though we have an analogons case in 
the Shardanas, who at the same time constituted a body of 
auxiliaries in the Egyptian army, and were a nation, with 
which Egypt had beeu in war. 

Efforts have not been wanting also to discover some 
reference to the events of the Exodus in the Egyptian records, 
especially in some of the SaUier and Anaataai Papyri. Mr. 
Heath's learned work on the so-called " Exodus Papyri," 
deserves due acknowledgment, but his interpretations will 
not stand a severe criticism ; and to day, instead of reading 
in these Papyri tlie story of the Exodus, we use some of them 
to picture forth the time of these events. 

M. Lauth (Moses der Ebraeer, 1868) would contribute 
to the biography of Moaes by the comparison of two papyri 
(Anastasi I. of the British and Pap. 350 of the Leyden 
Museum). The latter, the diary of an officer, contains a 
rather illegible passage, in which M. Lauth read the accusa- 
tion of Hui, a theodule, against another priest {loten) called 
Mesu, who had taken a bath in the Aolath, and had eaten 
fishes, which was forbidden to priests. As the Mohar, the 
hero of the 1. Anastasi, is deacribed (27, 3, 4) as one having 
eaten fishes and taken a bath in some water, whose name is 
destroyed, M. Lauth transferred all tliat was related of 
the Mohar to this Metu, whom he considered to be nobody 
other than Moses himself Ingenious as this combination 
was, it was not accepted by the men of science, 

But should we really despair of finding in Egyptian 
accounts anything relating to the events which, however 
they may be presented in the Biblical narratives, yet at any 



rate gave rise to the establiehment of a new religion, a 
the emigration of a groat people? I waa of tliis opinion "I 
the ■winter of 1869-70. when I was permitted to stiidy in 
Alexandria the Great Papynie which the late A. C. Harris 
obtained during one of his jonrneys in the Talley of tlie Nile, 
just Be it was discovered by the Arabs, with a great nnmber 
of other papyri, in the rubbish of a tomb behind the temple 
of Medinet-Abu. This Pap_>TUB, the most beautiful, best 
preserved, and largest of any yet discovered, has now been, 
I am happy to state, recommended for purchase by the 
Tmstecs of the British Museum. It consists of 79 great 
leaves of 51 to 42i centimetres. The Papyrus contains the 
history of the exploits of Ramses III, dated in the thirty- 
second year of his reign. It is in the form of a royal address 
to the officers of the government and the people. After a 
long enmneration of all tliat the tdng has spent on the gods 
of Thebes, Heliopolis, and Memphis, and tlie otlier gods of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, in buildings and offerings, the last 
five sheets are filled with the account: of his ware, maritiflie 
expeditions, and the colonisation of the peninsula of Sinai. 
As an introduction to this account the king relates his 
accession to the throne and the oceurrencee which preceded 
this event. As this text is of historical value, I may be per- 
mitted to qnote it verbally, trans(?ribed from the iiieratie into 
hieroglyphics and accompanied by the transliteration and 
interlinear translation. 



r5 <- i 



Leaf 75. — Line 1. 



(° 1 ^ n < ") 



djet an suten sckhet ra user ma nier amon 

Said hy the King {Sun strong bjf Tritth, beloved hi 



? i P ^ 13 S 1 /*M 

ankh udja sencb pa neter aa kher 

life, led/are, health, the god great to print 
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M \\ jS I I I 

hautiu 
governors 



9 I 

na 
of 



ta 
land 



^ii TUUTi 



menfiu 
archers 



entheterau 
horsemen 






Shardanau 
Shardana 



shermertu 
allies 



ashtu 
numerous 



III 

anch u 
living 



Line 2. 

I \ 

neb na ta 
all of land 



en 



■>/ 



tumera 
Tamera {JtJgypt) 



sotemuiLU 
Hearken 



I I I 



dua 
I let 



amamu 



I I I 



k 



tenu em 
you (on) 



rnii ■ij-'v- 1^ ^i ki^ 



nam 
my 



akhuu a arua em suten 

exploits which I performed as King 



en 

if 



rekhiu 
men. 



J^ 



I \ 



un pa ta 
It was Hie land 



en 
of 



Eem 
Egypt 



kha 
throvm 



Line 3. 



v:i 



(3) 



em ruti 

outwards 



sa 
ma/n 
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I 



II .till 



i-^te gave nayj io tin 
the eniigT?iti«:»n **( n u 
the Avinttr i't' ls«;'>7u. 
Alexandria tlit- <inMi » 
obtained during <>i;. .. 

just as it "Was »H-^«.mv < 
of other papyri. i:i il' 
of Mtrdinot-Al'U. l hi> 
preserved, and ho'jL- ■■"■ • 
I am happy to -:\i 
TriisttrcB i«r tliv i>iiii.-i. 
leaves of .31 to -{-^h 
history of Xhyj k'\['.-- 
second vear oi'l.i< 
to the oflicHTs {'{' \. 
long ennnu.r;ili"n 
of Thob»-.s. lUli'i" . 
Upper anil L'-w- •■ V..i\ , 
five shi-et.s av-.. lili * 
expeditions, ani '' • 
As an inti'uliii-1'- 
aceeifsion t«» Th- 
this evtnt. A- t: 
mittod ti.' »in«'i-. 
hierogIyiilii«> ;jv ■ 
interlintrur iiaii-' ' * 



rj « 



i 



djet an sn:- .. ■ « i-.!i- 



r 

4*- 



? i P i 

ankh iidja s. ii»].i j»a 
/i/«p, weljiiiu lu.uUli, ill* 



0^ 



f 




.. < 



^^^^^^B h€fore the Reiijn of liamsea III. J 

em duu em uar au duf pa ta ^^| 
mnong them aa prince be brought the kind ^^| 


tc^rf cm 

jchole in s 


klici-pu er 
abjection to 


■- = ■ 


Bamuf 
he assembled 


ku-tiuf 
/it's companions 


hiira ^^H 
plundered ^^H 


kilt' nit 11 11 au 

iheii- treasures. 




K 1113! 

11 a ncttsru 

the gods ^M 


Ilia kL'teiiii ^^^^1 


lia retu 
He ,uen 


Liiio 6- 

tin eciiuittu 
Hi*( toet-e presented 


liDtL'pu em ^^^H 
offerings ^H 


"r™i.,nu"' iTev »r 
temples. There were 


the (joda ^^H 
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Qeb em akaf an nun rohar 

eeery at his pleasure not {wot) to them a head 

fff,:, j,->^i i .1 - "WT. 

renpetu keiiimu kher hat ct hanu 

years viiineroua havittg preeminence over matten 



ketechu au pa ta en Kern 

other. Wax the land of Effi/pt 



I 



Line 4. 

em iianiu em aiitu xta. 

to princef in districts one 

sonf em bua ehuau 

Am lecond in envy of power. 

hanu kbepeni haaaf 

events took place thereafter 

shuiu au a arau hek 

distressing had made himself 



X \\^]'i 



Kbara 

Chara 
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Line 5. 

tm dim tin uar au iliif pa ta 

among them as prince he lirotrg/ii the liiid 



• 
terf 


k 


khci-pu 


er 


-» 

"hatf 


ua 


,rhole 


■■" 


aiiijectioH 


to 


hU comhtct 


Boh 



satmif ketiuf hiira 

}ie assembled his conijjuiuons 2'^'^"dei'ed 



^Z-W <\ ^i> ^i K 1113! 

kherutuu au a ai-uu ii.i ucteru 

tJieir treasures. Theif made the god» 



u 


i:>) 










ma 


kctenii 

likeness (o/) 
















Liiio 6. 






r 


<=> y^ (12) 
K=i 1 . r 


-z 


p^-r. 


- ■ 1 ) 1 


V 


na 


retu 


iUl 


eeiiiattii 


iK,t,.[>U 


em 


the 


men 


no 


ivtre presented 


offering. 


in 



H-v T.\: i: I <-= k 1113! 

khennu ranjiauu klier ox na lictt^rii 

interior (of) temples. There icere the ijoda 

Vol. I, £4 ■ 
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penauu er hotep . er dut ta 

overturned to lie down on ground 



(13) 



rkiir 21 p^c mil 

akat ma sekerf merti 

Aw pleasure like his plan in harmony. 



Liue 7. 

1 JT I I I I I .-"-^iS JP I I I I A JW X* ^1 III 

ausenu smen sa senu pir em hatsenu 
They appointed their son arising from their limbs 

->a3)i ?ip - r. " - i>y\ 

ftr hek a. u. s. en ta neb er setuu 

to prince L w. h. of land every on their seat 



Tiar ra user slia sotepenra meramon 

the great Sun rich in diadem chosen by Ra, beloved by Amon, 



a. 11. s. sa ra ra set nekht merer amonmeri 

/. to, h, son of Ba (5im, valiant Seti loving, beloved by Amon) 

?ip 

a. n. s. 
/. tr. A, 
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Line 8. 



<V— ki.<3 w*"*3 4 



auf 
He was 



em Khepera sutekh kheft 
as KheperorSutekh in 



taf auf 

pest he 



n\ 



I \ 

sept ta 

put in order land 



neshti 
his tern- 



terf 
whole (which) 



beshetu 
revolted 



<v 



P)k^ 



auf 
he 



semat 
executed 



\ 



unu 
was 



na 
the 



khauku unu 

ahominables (who) were 



V k r. Mf: 

em ta mera 

in the land Mera 



<v 



prj 



auf 
he 



sab 
purified 



ta asbutu aat 

the throne great 



hek 
chief 



Line 9. 



k: «v- k 



en Kem 
of Egypt 



auf 
he was 



em 
a^ 



UP ?^ <- il ^M IV 

a. u. s. tati er se tiun auf 

/. w. h. of both lands at the place of Turn. He 



-Ck_^rj«/- 

On th« Politieat Cendition of Et/ypt 

dut hiu Bepded unun sehaitu 

made tlie faces upright (wkich) were perverted toM 

(am)amu sa ueb Bonf hduu 

recognise man evert) his brother (what^ 



:«-<''' <v- p-i r.: : 

eh era aiif emeu raupau 

M decayed fie set up the temple* 



kher neter hotepu er eemau en pant 

m(A the offerings far eerving the nine 

iiiiiHT— ::;p-|\-TTi4ir°' 

uetoni ma entauBenn auf delienia 

gods according to their institutions. He designated 



I 



Tna k i: vjv3 <v 



er erpat em se sebvi 

yor trown-prince on //le aeat oy 5ei 






s -v: V 



rohar a a en tau Kem em 

head great of the lands of Egypt 



sehan tu 



^ 
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Leaf76.— Lme 1. 

' <^- ^i k J, n: <v- .-*-.! 

ta terf demd em ba ua auf hotep 

Utnd whole together at once fte set 



em akhiitituf 
in his horizon 


i\ : 111! -Yz 

ma paut iieteru anmef 
like the nine gods. Were made to lam 


aartu 
the ceremonies 


ent 


i-3 ^{\& k 

asra khenit em 
Osiris naeigating in 


paif 
his 


But en 
roijal 


uaa ha tep 
hark on the surface 


ateru 
of the river 



hotep em 

he descended to 



d: - V- M w.t: 

hct tuf hth ameuti 

ilia home eternal in the west of Thebes. 



au iitef anion neb netenx ra 

Tlie father A mmon, lord of the gods, Ra, 
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tura ptah neferlia eshaua 

Turn, Phah (he. good looHng, they elevated me 

" rr ■=> Jn >-. 

neb tati er 8e uteta ehep| 

lord of both lands upon the seat of my engenderer. T tc 

aa en atef 

the dignity of the father 



%. <«"J.-kM«i'"' {\ -. 



iliiiliaiu au ta hotep 

■ullalion. The land was pacified. 



J^ 


^t i 


:*;i 


(22) 


[V. 


<=» 


unf 


hu kher 


hotepi] 




auu 


reab 


It wns 


enjoying on 


oferings 




They 


ieere 


V — 


- "^a 


k (1^3) 


?iP 


\ \ 


tHU 


en maa 


em 


hek 


a. u. 8. 


tati 


delighted 


OH seeing me 


a. 


ckU/ 


/. V,. h. 


o/SoUl 


l\ Ki [V^- 


_(23) 


\ \ 


c» 


ii 


ma fiar hekf 




tati 


er 


««■ 


landt like 


HoriiS ieko rtdes 


both land 


(.» (if 


eat jfl 


i'T'^ 


^>3 


(25) 








aara 


ehiuik 










Oiirii 


adorned with 
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Line 4. 



:'M '\.\^ 



atef kher araru 

crown and the make diadems. 



kluiuma 
Ijml on 



L^ fv:^ u :^£;r°' Piki 



slia ehuti lua tateuen 

tfte attire of the tioo feathers like Tatenen, 



enodjera 
sitting 



k cm 

down on the 



throne 



liar akliuti 

of Ilarmak-his, 



ijVvL-'"' i^r-vi nz.s.^ 

tebuk 111 kliukviuu urn tiiin * 

clothed with 
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Eirplanatory Remarks, 

1. Though tliere is employed (75, 1) only one of the 
cartoucheB of Ramses III, there can be no doubt tliat the 
speaker is not the king Ramsea II, who had the same 
prenoraeu, but Ramses III, Uek An. In many other passages 
of the Papyrus, especially in the exordium (1, 1), both his 
names are used. His other name (o m yy \u) R<"itses 
Hek An, means engendered by Ra, prmce of An (Beliopolia). 
The king received this name probably on account of the 
DumerouB presents he offered to the temples of Heliopolis, 
which fill not less than nineteen plates of the Papyrus 
(pi. 24—42). 

2. Vie Shardana, prisoners taken from the people of 
Shardana, who appear among the enemies of Eam&ea III, 
constituted a corps of auxiliaries in the Egyptian army. 




'7 
The seneo 



sain^™ 



On the Political Condit^ 

8. The literal translation of 1 \. "^ \k. «=> V " 
hJta em ruti, is, " thrown out." This moauiiig ia proved 
the citatiouB in Bnigecb's Dictionary, p. ?32, 
moBt be here, to have gone to ruin, to decay. 

4. Sa neb em ahjf, every one at his pleasure, raeana 
waa no law in vigour, every one did what he liked. 

5. The word «=» i ,,t . ^ ^^ rohar is probably the 
with 'y' '"■' (Brugsch Worth., p. 833) ro, or also rohar, 
platfurm coiling (not atrium). The meaning of the word, 
which occurs again in the last line of plate 75 ; the uppermost, 
the chief, the head, is not doubtful. There waa no commoD 
head, of the country for many years. 

6. For the word ° Jl V rT~i ''im'*, the adopted acci 
tion, time, ia not applicable, 1. 3. We must give the woi 
more general signification : circumstances, events, &c. 

7. The uaruu nby *j IK'S) are the highest officers in 
military and in civil services as well as the princes of foreign 
nations. We have an war en c/ieta, prince of the Cheta, 
(3 Sail. 4, 3), i«tr Men punt, princes of Punt (Diimicben, Histor. 
Inachriften II, Taf. 14), uar en tibu prince of the Libu 
(Menephtah text, 1. 13). 

As a high position in the army we meet the tiam 
(3 Sail. V, 2; Great Harris Pap., 75, 1). A royal piince has 
the functiona "f /jf Sj ^L i J^ M ] M I ""'' ^^ "*^j<"'"^ 
chief of the lifti giianl (Lrpmus, Kiinigebuch, 418). The 
■uar en nut f* ^ ■ — • ^, is the commandant of the town 
(Papyrus Abbot Maspero, 13, fi), and in the judicial trial the 
■uani, sometimes with the apposition of aaiu (the great) is 
the collective name of the magietratea (Pap. Abbott Hasp., 
p. VIII, 3, and p. IX ; Pap. Judic Turin, p. IV. 1, 2). We 
are therefore right to draw from all these applications the 
acceptation of prince or chief. 

f*. Much depends on the understanding of the group 
I J * The word ia an uncommon one. The first sign 
is in the hieratic text Y equally written witli the V i in 
Act. chiefi and aimilai' also to the detonuinative of foreign 
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nations (pi. 66 and 77 of tlie Great Harris Pap.) ]'. But the 
head of the crook in oiir sign is more curved backwards, than 
in the detiiiininative of foreign nations, so that we prefer the 
tranBcription T to |, On the reading of the group we 
cannot l>e doubtful, if wo compare the esamplea whicli 
Bnigech in his Dictionary (p. 1710) has put together; aut is 
the name of tliis crook ?, but also the name of the goat 
and of the four human racee f * y • ' outuu ra 
(Sarcophagus Seti I, plate VII, 1). With the determinative of 
town wo find it only here. The Coptic A-OifOT, A-fHT" 
hahitatio, is possibly the same. It is not probable that we 
have in the word an allusion to the Shepherds (goats), but 
we understand by vauru m autu the independent chiefs of the 
principal towns or districts, 

homophony. The word J ii ^ 1 combined with I %^ 
occoffi {Denk. III. 72, 12) as a kind of priest, J § ^ \ /j^ 
wrehon,^ c/n'e/(Pri88e, Monument XXIX; Rhind Papyri, 32c.) 
So we may bo allowed to see in the combined word bua-shua 
the invidious struggle for supremacy. 

10. Wo shall perhaps be blamed for not translating the 
passage ou a arau hek ua cliara, by "he made himself the 
only chief a Syrian;" or, "he made himself cliief one 
Syrian;" but only the following words em duu em iiar inform 
UB what the Syrian made himself, i.e. a prince (uar) among 
them. We are therefore obliged to take hek va chara as the 
subject of the sentence, I cannot omit directing the reader's 
attention to the form IV 13 ^^ 1 "S*. which we find 
also in the next lino i V I ^ "V ' " "^^^ prefixed 
syllable I ^ "> denotes sometimes the imperative (cf. 
Brugsch, Hierogl. Grammatik, p, 56, 184; Schwarze, Copt. 
Grammatik, ed. Steinthal, § 172). But it occurs also in 
relative and participial fonus, as (Pap, Orbiney, XI, 8) 
' Circh, Dittionuy. 
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y^ T S^.f \il T J-^-=i*r Thepeopl.. 
were coming into the couiitrj (Brugecb, Gram. p. 20). It 
IB true that we find it very often befure the verb '^*' 
^ {ex. j/n. Pap. Orhiney, VI, 8 ; IX, 9 ; Chabae, Pap, Masque, 
p. 119), BO that Dr. Brugsch maltea a verbal form of it (ct 
Brugsch, Worterbuch, p. 97, and Einleitung VIII). I believa 
"this I jj Or gives here sometinieB to the following verb tliu 
character of a prteterite. We find this a with perfect 
character etill in the Coptic longunge (cf. Schwartze, Copt. 
Gnunmatik, ed. Steinthal, § 148). 

11. 1 * J ' Kttiu, are laboiu^rs or followera. The negli- 
gence of the Egyptian writer in the application of suffixed 
pronouns is evidently shown by the pronominal annex of 
Kheru, which aeeras to point at the Ketiu, while we can only 
refer it to the inhabitants of the country. 

12. The sentence, ait a aruu na tieteru ma ketenu na retu, 
" they made the gods like the human beings," can have no 
other meaning than they degraded the gods, they held 
tbem in no peculiar veneration, they abolished the service 
of the goda. Two special moments of this degradation are 
exhibited: no more sacrifices were brought, and the godfi, 
i.e., their atatuea, were subverted, so that they lay on 
the ground. The preposition <=> *^ r let, oti, may complete* 
the liat of compound prepositions in Brugsch's Hier. Gram- 
mar, p. 91. 

13. The phrase, aiaf ma aekherf merli, "his pleasure like 
his plan in harmony," denote the capricious way in which 
the uaui-per devised and executed his plana. We find as 
before a sudden change of the pronoun in singular to the pro- 
noun in plural, and again to the singular, so now (1. 7) the 
plural aiiaenu begins the new sentence. This cannot refer to 
the rioters, but only to the goda, who were laid down on the 
ground. As tlie speaker did not distinguish between the 
gods and their statues, he can ascribe the installation of the 
new king to the same gods whom he has just let fall down. 

14. The expression, pir em hat eenn, is the peculiar phrase 
ibr divine origin, so that it is not possible to regard the new 
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king 8eti nekht aa the son of the rioters, as migbt appear at 
sight. 

15. The name Khepera-Sutekh is a compound of the 
names of two goda, like the name Ammou-Ra. Tliis com- 
pound name seema to invest the god Sutekh with the power 
of generation. 

16. The ■^^^ J^ > ♦ ^ I KhaiJiu, are the wretL-hes, 
abominable criminala. The kiiig uses this strong word 
to express his abhorrence of the sacrilegioiia faction. 

17. There is a Inatus in the text after the word w/;ai>«. 
In the hieratic original we find the passage thus : 

The stroke after tekai must be the rest of ^, the reversed 
feet a . — = ^ can belong to seliai, aa participle pasaive ; 
the following sign might be <=> er, ad, so that. Of 
^ 3W wk J ^^ ^^^ '^'^^ ^^^ letters are wanting, 
which may be found in ^= = ^ . Then we have : 
preverted to ... . recognise. The <=> is in reference 
to aiif tft hiu. gejitet. If we refer it to aehaita we must 

interpolate _ ^ an not, for wliat remains indeed a vacant 

space. 

18. ^I^, I \ V— ' tf'ere is decayed, ruined. So also miiat be 
translated the word in the two passages of the Abydoa text 
(Maspero, 1.16,53), not zumauern, "wall up" (Brugaeh. 
Worterbiich), but einreiMen, "knock down." 

19. ^ I n ' ,*, rau jtau is an example of a double plural; 
both words, which denote erpe, temple, are put in the plural 
form. 

20. The word "^^ "^ u| J tehttii, appears here with 
the uneommon determinative of the inkuland instead of the 
head • . It aeems that the deaignation of the royal successor 
was performed by a written act. 

Papyrus) is the reduplicated form of I'^ll ^ ■ (Brngach. 
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Worterbnoh, p. 108), with the intensified meaniug ' 
exultation. 

22. It 19 a question whether we ehould translatQ 
V ^ ,g^ • I j ' ^" ^^^f" hotepu, " enjoying in peace," or 
"enjoying on (with) offeringB." In the former case it is 
only a repetition of the foregoing ait ta kotep, "the land 
was pacified." 

23. { 7 ■* ^ ^— " /»*^/ is "OBoi here as a verb, nevertheless 
it takes the enclosure of a king's name. 

24. I have tranecribed the sign j by ge in the word 
teait and by tw in the word Osiris. The hieratic makes a 
distinction between |i in the word seat and h in the word 
Asra. 

25. I wish to draw attention to the -^^ or "^"y^ 
k or hta, which recurs hero three times. It can bt; nothing 
else than the form of the participle present of the first person 
of singular. M. C'habae, who calls this '-^^^ paragogic,' 
has pointed out good proofs of it in his Voyage (VocabuL, 
No. 354). 



The translated passage of the Papyrus contains the 
interesting story of a political and religious revolution, which 
was suppressed by Seti nekht, tho father of Ramses III. 

" Thus saith tho King Ra user ma mer amon, life, welfare, 
health, the great god, to the princes, the governors of the land, 
to the archers, the horsemen, the Shardana, numerous allies, to 
everylivingpersonofthelandofTa-Mera. llearken. Ilctyon 
see ray mighty acts which I have performed as king of men. 
The land of Egypt was in a stiite of ruin. Every man did as 
he liked. There was no head to them for many years, who 
might preside over other matters. The laud of Egypt 
belonged to the princes in the districts. One killed the 
other through envy of power. Other events took place 
thereafter in years of distress. One Syrian chief had made 
himself a prince among them. He brought the whole laud 
into subjection imdcr hia solo rule. He assembled hia com- 
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paniona, plundered the treasurcB of the inhabitants. They 
made the gods Hke the human beings. Offerings were no 
longer presented in the interior of the temples. The images 
of the gods were thrown down and remained on the ^ound. 
His pleasure was in harmony with his plan. They (the 
gods) appointed their son, tho issue of their limbs, to be 
prince 1, w. h, of the whole land on their seat, the great 
Ra user sha sotep en ra mer amon 1. w. h. the son of Ra, Ra 
SetintkJit merer amonmeri, 1. w, h. He was Khepera-Sntekh 
in hia tempest. He arranged the whole land which had 
revolted. He executed the criminals who were in the land 
Mera. He purified the great throne of Egypt. He was 
chief of both lands at the place of Turn. He made the faces 
upright, which were perverted, so that everyone recognised 
hia brother. ^Vhat was decayed he set up, the temples with 
their divine revenues in order to offer to tho nine gods accord- 
ing to their regulations. He designated me as crown prince on 
the seat of Seb. I am the great head of the lands of Egypt 
in the administration of the whole land together at once. 
He set in his horizon like the nine gods. There were made 
to him the ceremonies of Osiris navigating in his royal bark 
on the surface of tho river. Ho descended to his eternal 
house in the west of Thebee. The father Ammon, the lord 
of the gods, Ra, Turn, the good-looking Ptah, they elevated 
me to the lord of both lands upon the seat of my 
engenderer. I received the dignity of the father with 
exultation. The land was pacified. It was enjoying on 
offerings. They were delighted on seeing me as chief, 1, w, h. 
of both lands in the same manner as Horus rules both lands 
on the seat of Osiris, adoraed with the crown and the snake 
diadems. I put on the attire of the two feathers like Tatenen, 
sitting down on the throne of Harmakbis, clothed witli 
ornaments like Turn." 

Thus we learn from our text that Ramses hek an was the 
son of Setineiiii. This was already supposed by De Roug£ 
(St^le figyptienne, p. 189). A steli in the Museum at 
Bulaq (Mariette Catalogue, No, 544) had made this supposi- 
tion more likely, for in the upper part of this stele the king 
Ramseu HI is represented making an offering to Osiris, 



Horu8, and leis; and in the lower part a persion named 

Mersatef is suppliant to the king Seti uekht and his royal 
wife |\\|J^k|* Tii raer ast. This latter is called also 
the royal mother, bo that we are right in believing she was 
the mother of the king Ramses HI. 

The BucceBsioii and Bliation between Ramses hek au and 
Ramses hek ma in equally confirmed by different passages of 
the same Papyrns,' wheru the king Ramses hek an recom- 
mends his son and successor to his subjects, and requests the 
blessiug of the gods npon him. 

After the long and glorious reign of Ramses II followed 
his son Menephtahl Hotephimat, whose reign was troubled 
by the invasion of the Libu and Maslmash, who were 
dwelling in the west of Egypt, and of their alKee on the 
Mediterranean Sea.* The king succeeded in defeating his 
tnemies, killing a great number of them and conquering a 
rich booty. This was for some time the last great triumph 
of the Egyptian anns. The successor of Menepht^h I, 
Seti II Menephtah, appears to have occupied his father's 
throne a very short time, as we find no higher date than his 
Becond year." Under, or after him, must have arisen a revolu- 
tion which resulted in the anarchy which the test describea 
in the passage : " There was no head to them for many 
years, who might preside over other matters." We have no 
intelligence whether this anarchy was produced by the 
expiration of the dynasty, or by the dethronement of king 
Seti II ; but as we find afterwards the same name. Ramses, 
which belonged to two of the kings of this dynasty. occu> 
ring as the name of about ten monarche of the next; and as 
Ramses III, in the enumeration of his predecessors, joins 
his father Seti nekht immediately to Seti II, it is highly pro- 
bable that the kings of the XXth dynasty were the direct 
descendants of the former one. It would be of great interest 
to know what were the occurrences which produced the 
anarchy referred to. The Harris Papyrus tells us nothing 

' Cf. Or. Hsrris 7B, 6 ; 22, 4 ; 42, 10 ; 66, 9. 

' Cf. Db Eougfi Attiquea dirigfies contrc I'Egjpte, etc.; Eer. Arch., 
U.3. XTI, p. SB. 

■ Brnpcb, EiM«ire, p. 179. 
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about that, and we can only guesa from some paBsages in 
the Anitetasi Papyri, that there were combatB in the land of 
Khara (8yria} which t-mled in thia state of confiieion. The 
people of Khara inhabited the east of Egypt (according 
to a notice in the very mutiiated first page of Papyms 
Anastasi III) between Djor and Aup.' The general disorder 
of the country i« indicated by the remark, that everyone 
did as he liked, that the land belonged to the vaiit in the 
districts, who killed each other thi-ough envy of power. And 
we have seen above, that we niust understand by these uaru 
em autu the chiefs or commandants of the principal towns or 
districts. It is probable that these chiefs existed also under the 
monarchical sceptre of the kings, but that now they had 
become independent. To this political crisis there is a very 
strong analogy in the story of the incursions of the Assyrian 
kings inti.1 Egypt, which ia recorded on the cimeiform 
cylinders of Eearhaddon and Assurbanipal. The former 
king Esarhaddon instituted no iess than twenty kings on 
the Egyptian thrones, who are met with again in the narra- 
tive of the conquest by Piankhi on the Barkal Steli. 

This state of polyarchy, however, was of no long standing. 
There occuiTed other distressing events, which elevated a 
Syrian chief as prince among them. I think " among them " 
must be referred to the chiefs of the different towns, which 
till then were independent. This Syrian chief brought the - 
whole land into subjection. He assembled his companions, 
plundered the properties, abolished the old religion with its 
numerous sacrifices, overturned the statues of the gods, and 
did just aa he liked. 

It would be of the highest interest if our further studies 
cotdd tell us who this Syrian was, who is now met with for 
the first time in the annals of Egyptian historyl 

Though, as I have shown, Ramses III did not acknow 
ledge as his predecessors any monarch between Seti II and 
Seti nekht, yet there are certain indications of the reigns of 
other kings in this interval. At the vallt-y of Biban el 
moluk, where repose the kings of the XlXth and XXth 
' 01. OhftbM, Voyage, p. 97. 
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dynasty, are also found the tombs of two other kings, . 
mesee, and Menephtah Siptab, with hia wife Tauser. 
Beem to correBpond to the Amenwrane^ and the Thuoris 
(Tauaer), who appear as the two last monarchs of the 
XlXth dyuasty in the extracts of Manetho by Africaniis and 
EuBebiuB. The tomb of Siptah and of hia wife Taueer 
(No. 14) was afterwards appropriated by Setineklit, not by 
Stiti II, as Champolliou believed, coufoiuiding the very eimilar 
cartoiiclies of Ra user shau I J and Ra user cheperu 
( S U Siptah muBt therefore be placed before Seti nekht, 
but not before Seti n, while that AmomncBes alao camo 
before Setinekht and Ramses III, ia proved by the peculiar 
disposition of the tomb of this latter Pharoah (No. 11) in 
relation to tho neighbouring tomb of Anionmeaea (No. 10). 
The tomb of Ramses III goes at first straight forward, but 
afterwards makes a bend to the right to avoid breaking into 
the sepulchre of Amonmeaea. Hence the tomb of the latter 
must have been finished before the excavation of the tomb 
ol Ramaea III.' There remain very few monmuenta of 
these interpolated kings, Amonmeses and Siptali, but in tho 
rich collection of antiquities which the antiquary and silver- 
smith, J. Mayer, of Liverpool, preaeuted to hia town, is 
a large atono of libation with tho namca and titlea of 
Amoumesca ; his other name, Ka men ma sotep en ra 
/q laaiM y I y~ 2^ t, is t'wice erased. On thia atone it ia said 
of the king, that he established both countries, and that he 
waa great in miracles at Thebes. 

In the colonnade of the temple of Seti I, at Giu'nah,' 
is represented an adoration to the god Ammonra and to 
three royal figures, the queen Ahmes neferatri, the king 
Seti I, and hia aon the king Ramses U. Tho name 
of tho offering king has been erased and replaced by t 
cartouche of king Siptah. On both aides of the inset 
tion below were also royal names; at the right ia non 

' CbampoUton, Nutiooa, p. 151 ) Da Raugj, Stela, p. 186. 

= WillUDeOQ in Murraf'i HaiiJboak at Egrpt, p. 3S1, No. II. 

' LcpfliuK, DonluiHHiliir 111 201 c. 
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be seen the other namo of Siptah (Khu aotep 
and at the left are two other cartouches, which 
may have contained the names of the dedicator 
of the monument. The lower of tliese cartouches 
ehowa a name which we can read Ramees hek uas, 
Eamses prince of Thebea, but also Amonmesea 
prince of Thebee. Ae there is no Rameea with 
the epithet kek tiaa, it is probable that we have . ^ 
here one of the mimes of AmoDmeses. Thus V_^ 
then the upper cartouche should contain Ids other name 
(o*"*)!!^!^ )| Ilamenmasotepenra,or (dlfj M K!^«Q) 
Ka men ma sotep en ra meriumon. But what is 

to be seen of this cartouche in Lepsius Denkmaeler has 



which resembles the 
cartouche of Seti I 



Hamenma, 



but cannot represent the name of Amonmeses, because Q 
never replaces?*, while for the larger legend Ea men 
ma Botep en ra ( fl J there is not room enough. So 
there still remains some doubt if we have really existing 
there the names of Amonmeses, which his successor Siptah 
began to erase and replace by its own. 

On an inscription at SiisiUs (Denkmaeler III, 202a), a high 
functionary, named Bai, ia praised that he had "elevated 
the king Siptah to the throne of his father." So the father 
of Siptah must have been a king too, and perhaps just as 
Amonmeses was his father. The inscription of the above- 
quoted representation at the Gumah temple, which may be 
ascribed originally to Amonmeses, states that the king was 
brought up by the goddess Isis in a place called Hakiieb 
iS*liC which wiia a town on the Nile near to Benisuef, now 
cal!ed*EI h'ebe (Brugseh, Geogr. I. 230). The king Siptah 
assumes in that inscription the standard name of Shu em iheb, 
"lisen at Kheb," so that both kings camo from the same 
Vol. I. 26 
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town, which would strengthen tlie eupposition tJiat I 
might have been father and son. 

I have ^ven this long and not nnnecesstuy exposition 
to exhibit all that the Egyptian documtntB offer for the 
identiBcation of the Syrian cliief, the hero of this Papyrus, 
from which it appears that one of the Interpolated kingB. 
Amonmesea, or Siptab, might be held to be the Syrian. 
There a^e, it must be stated, eome objections which might 
bo raised against this thesis. 

First of all, as I have just shown, Ampnmesefl and Siptah 
came from the town of Hakheb, which seems contrary to the 
supposition that one of them might have been the Syrian 
hero, because Hakheb is a place in Higher Egj-pt. Bat we 
know that all the kings of Egypt considered the king Horns 
as their model. The birth and education of Horns by hia 
mother Isis was effected at Haklieb,' so that the designation 
"as edncated and risen at Hakheb," might raean no other 
than tliat these khigs were the real followers of Horns on 
the throne of Egypt. Then, again, it seems strange to find 
the tomb of the revolter and sacrilegist in the same valley, 
where the legitimate kings repose; but in an adjoining 
branch of the same valley is also fomid the tomb of king 
Ai, who was in an equal degree an unorthodox king, as he 
belonged to the worshippers of Atenra ; this king was not 
forbidden to excavate his sepulchre in the royal burying 
place, and it is known at least of one of the unorthodox 
sovereigns (Siptah), that his tomb was afterwards appro- 
priated by his vanquisher Setinekht, and the pictures of 
himself and of his wife painted over. 

However, I must not proceed further in my deduction 
without calling my reader's attention to the striking analogy 
in which our test stands to a narration which Josephus, 
the .lewish liistorian, found in Slanetho's work, and inserted 
in his polemical treatise contra Apionem (I, 26). 

It is there related, that a certain king Amenophis was 
desirous of seeing the goda, just as a former king Horua dit^ 
V A soothsayer of the same name, Amenophis, who was (M^^^H 

I suited by the king respecting this desire, gave him for ^^^| 

^^^^^^ ■ ChAmpoUion, Noticefl, p. 173. ^^^^^ 
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answer that the king's desire should be fulfilled, when he had 
cleared tho land of lepers aud of all other unclean persona. 

, So the king commanded all personB afSicted with 6uch 
diseases to aeaemble together, and then sent them, to the 
number of 80,000, into tho quarries on the east of the Nile 
{probably at Tura, near Cairo) to undergo compnlsoiy labour. 
This t-he gods had forbidden, and threatened that, after a 
battle with the unclean, the latter would poBsesa themselves 
of the land, and would govern it for thirteen yeare. So the 
king removed the people from the work in the quarries, and 
directed them to go to Avarie, which had been the residence 
of the Shepherds before their expulsion from £gypt. There 
the unclean chose a priest of Heliopolie, named Osaraiph, as 
their leader. Ue gave thera commandments to worship the 
gods no longer, nor to refrain from killing and eating tlie 
animals held sacred by the Egyptians. Then he fortified 
the city of Avaria aud prepared war against Amenophia. 
For this piu-poae he called to his aid from Jerusalem 200,000 
of tlie Shepherds, who had been formerly driven out of Egypt 
under Tethraosis. Amenophis, not daring to attack so large 
an army, sent his son Sethos, or Ramses, a cliild of five years 
old, to a frieud, aud fled to Memphis, and from thenee to the 
King of Ethiopia. Now the Shepherds or Solyuiites began to 
bum and ravage the land, to defile the temples, and to 
compel the priests to eat of tho flesh of the aacrificos. The 
rebel-leader, Osaraiph, who was born at Heliopolis, and had 
formerly been prieat of Osiris at that place, now changed hia 
name into that of Moses. Afterwards the king Amenophis 
and hia son Ramses, returned from Ethiopia with great 
forces, conquered the Shepherds and the imelean people, 
drove them out of the country, and pursued them to tho 
frontier of Sj-ria. In respect of these names, it must be 

■ observed that the son of Amenophis is once called Sethos, 
as alao was Ramsea, at another time he is called only 
Ramses, It is highly probable, however, that Seta nekht is 
really intended, to whom was applied by oversight the name 
of Kamses III, who followed him iu the royal lists. 

Chaeremon and Lysiraachus' give the same account in 
' JoflCphus contra ApioneiE, I, 33-3G. 




all essential reapects as Manetho, with a few modificstil ^^ 
only. According to Chacremon, the consort of Aiuenoplua 
gave birth to her son RamscB in her flight, aud he, wLt-n 
grown up, drove nut the Jews to the nnmher of 200,00f) 
meu into Syria. IjysimachuB, the historian, placea the 
event under the reign of king Bocchoria, who reigned much 
later ; and makea Moses order his followers to destroy the 
temples and altars of the gods. In fact, he states that th« 
city of Jerusalem derived its name from the Greek word 
lepoa^uXa, which signifies " temple spoils," and that this name 
was afterwards changed into ' lepotroXvfia. 

The authenticity of the account of Josephns is not to be 
doubted, for if he had not found the story in Manetho. be 
would not have thought it necessary to denounce it as an 
absurdity and a lie. The circumstance of the lepere did not 
agree with his liigh estimation of the Jews, and with his 
theory of the identity of the Israelites with the Hykshoe, 
which he needed to evidence the high antiquity of his nation. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the resemblances 
between the account of Jcisephus and of the Harris Papyrus. 
It is true that the whole introduction of the king's desire to 
view the gods, and of the consequent banishment of the 
impure tneu into the quarries, is not to be found in tiie 
Papyrus ; and there is also depicted in the Papyrus a 
different condition of the kingdom. In it is not seen a king 
fleeing away before an insurrection ; for long years there is 
an anarchy in the land; the chiefs of the districts become 
independent ; and only after another change of events does 
a Syrian chief nsurp the supremacy, Manetho's rebelling 
chief is no Syrian, but a priest of Heliopolis, with a good 
Egyjitian name, Osarsiph (child of Ogiria). Also, it can 
scarcely be doubted, that Miinetho placea his story in the 
reign of the follower of Ramses II, Menephtah I, whom he 
calls Amenophis or Amenophath.' In the position of this 
Amenophis the extracts of Africanus, EueebiuR, and Josephus 
(contra Apionem I, 15) are harmonious. On the contrary, the 
Syrian's dominion is abolished by Seti nekht. between who; 
and Menephtah I there is still the reign of Seti II. 
I African u». 
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But the proof which seems to me conclusive for the 
identificatioQ of both accounts, is the manner in which the 
revolution itself is therein described. There is not a simple 
political change of regimen, but a combination of political 
and religious innovations. In the Harris Papyrus is related : 
" The Syrian assembled his companions and ransacked the 
property ; the gods were made equal to the men ; no more 
Bacrifices were offered in the interior of the temples; the 
etatues of the gods were overturned, laying on the floor." 
And Josophus, aeoording to Manetho, says : " Osarsiph 
gave them a law uo more to venerate the gods, nor to 
abstain themselves from the animals held sacred in Egypt." 
According to Lysimachus, Moses plainly gave orders to 
destroy the temples and altars of the Egyptian gods. 

As it is not to be presumed that two revolutions of like 
character took place in so short a space of time, I am 
induced to see in the speech of the Egyptian king the same 
events which have been related by Manetho and Josephus 
described in a somewhat difl'erent manner. 

It has for a long time been accepted by Egyptologists 
that the narration of Josephus refers really to the establish- 
ment of the Jewish religion and to the Exodus of the 
Israelites.' If such is the case, and if Osarsiph, the chief 
of the rebels, be really Moses, which we underatand waa 
Manetho's opinion, then, accepting the supposition that both 
accounts treat of the same events, we seem obliged to take 
also the Syrian chief for no other than Moses himself. 

However, trying to carry on this identification, we find 
some want of congruence between Manetho and the Papyrus 
on one side and tho Holy Scriptures on the other. Mosee 
did not abolish simply the sacrifices, as is related of 
Osarsiph and of the Syrian chief, but he altered the service 
which he found in Egypt. He did not entirely abolish the 
worship of the Egyptian gods, but substituted in their 
stead that of a single divinity, a dogma which already 
formed a part of tho Hyksbos' religion, who recognised 
one deity, under the name of Set or Sutech. However, 

' 8ee Lepsiua, Chronologie, p. 317. et acq. ; Brugacli, Histoire d'Egjpte, 
p. 176 ; Unget, Cluonologie doa MbqeIUo, p. 208, et aeq. 
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in the hostile Egyptian people and to their king, the alter- 
ation of the eacrificBB and the abrogatinn of polytheism 
might appear as a complete abolition of the old religion. 
There ie further another difference in the description of 
the escape. The Biblical account seenia to infer that 
the king was di-owned in the Red Sea, whilst Manetho's 
Pharaoh chases the Jews to the Syrian frontier, and in the 
Harris Papyrus, Setiaekht restores the land to its former 
order. Further, also, Osarsiph recalls the Hykshos from 
Jerusalem for his aid ; hut, according to the Old Testament, 
Jernealera was in the hands of the Jebusites till after the 
immigration of the Jews, and David was the first who took 
it from thum.' 

AH these discrepancies are insignificant compared with 
the different representations of the position of Moses. The 
Book of Exodus makeS him the rehgioua reformer and the 
chief of his own people. Manetho and the Papyrus give him, 
on the contrary, the dominion of the land of Egypt for a 
considerable space of time (thirteen years). This difference 
does notadmit of mediation. If MoBeB= Osarsiph were really 
the chief of Egypt, and hie countrymen the domineering 
class, that fact would never have been forgotten by the 
Jews, but would always have remained the pride of the 
nation, and the object of their favourite songs, and the 
boast of their historical records. 

To surmount these difficulties I see no other way than 
to make a difference between the political head of this 
revolution and the religious reformer. The first cannot 
possibly have been Moeee, but it is highly probable that the 
new religious institutions, which the latter introduced, had 
been adopted by that pohtical chief, who was no other than 
one of those anomalous kings, Amonmeses or Siptah. If ao, 
we must separate from the Manethonian records all that 
belongs to the political dominion of Moses, and leave to him 
only tliat which. belongs to the Syiian religious innovator. 

Further, if it be accepted that the account of the Great 
Harris Papyrus treats of the establishment of the Jewish 
religion by Moses and the subsequent emigration of this 
^^_ ' Job. I, 6 j it, 8-63 ; 2 Sun. t, G. ^^^ 
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people out of Egypt, that event cannot be placed any longer 
under the reign of Menephtah I, but after the reign of Beti 11 
Menephtah, because Seti nekht was the king who subdued 
the revolution arid executed the rioters. 

On this hypothesis we may fix with tolerable precision 
the date of the Exodus. On the south side of the outer wall 
of the Temple of Medinet-Abu is a calendar of feasts, which 
was probably made in the twelfth year of Ktng Ramses III, 
as there is mentioned the victory of that sovereign over 
the Mashuash in his eleventh year. Now this calendar 
places the rising of the Dog Star (Sirius) in the com- 
mencement of the month Thoth. We know that the 
so-called sacred yeJar of the Egyptians of 365^ days began 
with this rise, as the common Egyptian year of 365 days 
eomijienced with the first of the month Thoth. A coincidence 
in the beginning of both forms of years happened only once 
in every 1460 sacred (or Julian) years, and, if this calendar 
can be trusted, that event took place in the twelfth year of 
King Ramses III. This would equal the Julian year 
1322 B.C., which date for the. twelfth gives 1333, the first 
year of Ramses III, and giving to Setinekht the seven 
years, which the Manethonian lists ascribe to the last long 
of the XlXth dynasty, we thus come to 1340 B.C. as the 
time of the suppression of the revolution. Not long before 
1340, therefore, took place the Exodus of the Israelites. 
Lepsius, believing that the so-called Era of Menophres, the 
coincidence of both forms of the Egyptian years, fell in the 
beginning of the reign of Menephtah, placed the Exodus 
in the ninth year of that Pharoah, 1314. But Menephtah 
and Menophres are very diflerent names, the one contains 
the god Ra, the other the god Ptah, so that the basis of 
Lepsius' reckoning would appear to be somewhat imsafe. 
Still, all things considered, it is remarkable that in the 
seventy-nine sheets of the Great Harris Papyrus, which 
contain so many details of Ramses IIFs reign, no mention 
is made of the coincidence of both these forms of years, 
which could not well remain unobserved. 

Though I am not able to clear up all the diflSciilties which 
are raised by this newly-discovered document, nor to har- 
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monize its statements ftiUy with the records of the Holy 
Scriptures, I am still confident that its testimony of more 
than 3,000 years ago will be thought of no little importance 
for the recongtruction of the history of that time, and of 
peculiar interest for all those who are occupied with Biblical 
and Archaeological studies. 
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NOTE ON UNIVERSAL TYPE-NUMBERS, 
AND PYRAMID CASING-STONE. 

By S. M. Deach, F.R.G.S., P.R.A.S. 



I propose to append to the European type of any- 
Oriental word the numbers denoting the numerical rank in 
the original alphabet of the letters composing the said word 
or name ; so that conflicting pronunciations {e.g. Noah, Noe ; 
Uzziah, Ozias) would be no bar to the restoring of the 
original letters. Thus if Aleph be 1, Beth 2, Gimel 3, etc.; 
then Noah is (8, 14); Miss Noah (5, 16, 14). Also Azariah 
(5, 10, 20, 7, 16) ; Ekron (14, 20, 19, 16) ; Gaza (5, 7, 16) ; 
Obadiah (5, 10, 4, 2, 6, 16) ; Ibri (10, 20, 2, 16) ; Uzziah 
(5, 10, 7, 16) ; which last six names all begin with the 16th 
letter Am. Even the unlearned will see that Job (2, 6, 10, 1) 
and Jobab (2, 2, j5, 10) are not of similar origin. 

This system may be applied to Arabic, Sanscrit, and 
other well defined alphabets, and the rendering of original 
different letters with the same sound will be no longer 
ambiguous, requiring K and Q, eta 



I find the Pyramid Casing-Stone angle of 51** 51' nearly 
a mean between 51, 45, 17 (whose sine), and 51, 54, 49 
(whose cosine's square root) equals one-fourth of ir. Vide 
** Graphic " of 7th December, 1872. 
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CORRECTIONS TO EARLY HISTORY OF 

BABYLONIA. 



In the translation of the Inscription No. 14, Early History^ 
p. 43, the first part should be, " Ri-agu the powerful man, 
the high ruler, established by Bel nourisher of Ur, king o: 
Larsa, king of Sumir and Akkad, son of Eudur-mabuk, lord 
of Yamutbal am I,*' &c. 

In the translation of the Inscription of Sargon I, Early 
History, p. 50, the passage " his command the place only 
fixed" is an error, it should be "under one command he 
caused them to be." 

In writing of Agane, Early History, p. 51, I stated that 
its ruins had not been discovered. I was not aware at the 
time that the site had been discovered by Sir H. Rawlinson. 

In the ti'anslations, Early History, p. 59, the name 
Teara-samas and Biaransamas should be Karra-samas. 
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„ invaded by tbe Aaayriana ; 




B. 


treaty of peace conclnded 




B«lmw. a Cjprioto dlgmtaiy. 


of Babylon 


76 


dedicator a itatoe to 






ReAepMLkri 125 






„ ion of VuptiniUik. mentioned 


againat MarudukbebuBte 


77 


DiitlieUlinguBlt4>blotofDa!i 136 


„ invaded by Samsivul, king of 




BabBr.theAMyrian name for silver 306 


Aaajria, B.C. 820 


77 


Babel, or Bnb-ilu. origiooUy called 


„ five timea inyaded by Vnl- 




Ca-dimirra 298 


nirari, king of Aaayria .... 


SI 


BabU!. or Babel, originally Dindnr, 


„ invadedhyTiglatb-Hle^TlI, 






B.C. 745 


ai 


wbu makes it hia capital 66 


„ conquered and annftcd to 




., anotber form of Babilu .... 309 


A».yria by THsUtb-K- 




Bab-ila, f» Babel ms 


leaer 11 

J 


i 



^^E^^^^F~^H 




'^m 


INTJES. 


.:■ 


BobjlooU invodod by Tiamnuin, 


Beyrtin iMcription quoted .... 


^^H 


kingofEUm 14 






„ mimtion* Oomates and big 




in8ouu--u« 47 


re»olt 


18S 




Bel, the temple of, agiun rebuilt 




tanged >oi»)rdIug to De- 


by Kurigalzu 


70 


mrtriim at 


BeUt, a Babjlonian Bodd««, dedi- 






cation U), hy Urukb 


85 


„ tbdr peculiar oLimcter .... 227 








Ionian queen 


41 


Warka bctwueo 161»-S£ 210 


Belkudomiur, king of AxsyrU, 






fragment of an iawriptwn 




Utions 91 


routing ■ victory liy ..„ 


71 




Belocbos, hia hiatory. Bccording to 




., ttMir nuB b chronology .... SIO 




247 


„ taUeofregTuIyousfrom ... SI3 


BeliBinifl (Vu-anna) ruler of Zir- 




„ witU ligontonei .... 2i0. 221 


g<.lla(Zorghal).in«ription 




,. ##»B«Vyk.nUn«)ntnioltableU 2U0 


of 


S2 


B^jloQum. nud Ljdi«i hirtorj. 








lar, which see 


209 










B.C. 494 


235 


"loluge 89 


., date of hJB death, B.C. 493 


209 


Bwohoil, ,™ DioDJBQ* 273 




321 


B«Bd.da (Bagd«l) ™ptaml bj 


Ben Azzai, Simon Den, iiK Rabbi 




tbo Agayriaris 75 


Simon Ben Aiaai 


206 


Bihrel KliKbeer (aniIertlieUmple), 






ite pccoliar cotutmction 318 




174 


., doicrib«l 318 


Benhadad, king of Syria, men- 




„ lupplieil by tlia Pool, of 


tioned in the AnnaU of 




S-ilomoa 319 




4 


BaUk, king of Moob, hi« intin-- 


Ilercnice, an onkoown daaghter 




vie« with Ilaluim .... 3.<!4 


ofEvergeteal.cstlodqaeen 




BalwiD. bill inWrview with Bulak, 


on the tablet of Canopus 


11 


kingotMoab 334 


Benatein, his Hebrew Irfiicon 




Baiu. son of Kal«, > Ua colkctor 

■tWark. 228 


quoted 


290 

80 




Kn\Mi 313 


B.O. 538 


181 




„ Ilia nccoant of the KOond 




Bnsilctu, the Cypriote word for 


«ego of Babylon 


isy 


"kipg"-. m 






Bosn, " to b«," an Agejrian rerb, 


identified „. 


298 


eiplained by Mr. Cull .... 281 


Bathaaidi, Pool of. the astern 




Bnttlc of Miirstbon, iti dnlc. 


rear. dcMribcd 


318 


B.C. 590 223 


Beibiajdii (Julia*) M. Le Cbov. 




„ bet*.S!n CyawrtB aud 


dc Saulcy, but li' «to do 


145 


Alyatto* terminated by an 


„ tbe Hipilal of tba tetrarchy 




«li[)M 253 


of Uerod Pliilip 


14*1 








fvidence of having been 


rodian dynas^ .... 


146 


writlon at Pemepoli* ... 2B5 


„ the tomb of aerod Philip 




,. referred lo 186. 20J 


erected at 


116 


„ reci>Bni»e» the two (ecHons 


„ pU™<l by Capt. Wilson and 




or the reign of D»iriu« 


Dr. Thomaon at Aliou- 




Hyrtaipe* 354 


ani 


.ao 




^1 



Berellcd stonm in the nitll of tbo 


Bmgacb, Hriurieh, publishes the 


m 


Harsro dniCTibed .... 335 


tablet of Alei«nd<T Aigu* 


20 


Bibar d HoIdIe. Comba -of th« 






kiiiffstn ■.... 875 


referred to 


355 


Biblical Arcbieology. resnita to bo 


Bacbanan PcDtatouch compand 
with the Pridoam Penta- 
teuch 




of 12 


£68 




„ is writtBU in five ^fferrait 






bands 


2^ 


Bilingual inBpri|)«ou, Phasnioian 


Bumaburyns I. king of fiabyloa 




and Cypriote. foanH at 


BoniaburyuB 11. king of Babylon, 




IdaUou 116 


Bncct«sor of Kara-indSib 




Biliteml mots not pmved to exist 


continues the treaty with 






tbe king of Assyria 




Bilitbic arah under tho Haram m 


„ rebuilds the temple erected 




Bhewef 318 


by Urukh at Bitparta .... 


«8 


Binamri, we Vdnarari. 


„ iascriptiooB of 


68 


Birch, Dr. Samuel. P««reM of 


Boto. the IroB name of tbe chief 






torni of the XlXlb nome 


SO 


Bugmul addrcu) .... 1 








quoted 


ass 


■ndorAigu* 20 






„ on tbo n«ding of the inscrip- 






tion on the broQMplata of 






Dali 153 


C. 






^^^H 


Ungual inacription of Dali, 






by 166 






„ pointed out Iho peculiaritiM 


Babel 


£96 


of the Hamanuit inacrip- 


Caillaud Collection, an Ostncon 




HoD8 260 


in, referred to 


181 


„ bis translation of the Hama- 


CambyBeB. king of Perna, con- 






qaers Cyprus 




Birket Israel, >k Bethcsda, Pool 


„ and Smenlis, not the king! 




of 314 


who »cre hostile to the 






Jews 


IK^^™ 


by the Hebtews 1T8 


„ never reigned in Asia Minor 


!!S 


Boceboris. king of Egypt, the 


„ his craelties to tbe friends of 






Cyrus his son 


iSG 


inhisrdgn 380 


„ mnrd«s his brother Smerdis 


222 




„ enters Egypt, B.O. 625 .... 


228 


Christ's naHTity .... 93 


„ his speech to tbe Medea and 




„ OD Cyrus tbe Scennd .... 183 


Persians 


243 


„ his ■' Messiah the Prince" 


„ seized with madness 


222 


referred tn 185 


.,. dying, imprecaUa tbe descen. 




„ bis Chronological Appendii 




223 


to "Smith's Assurbani- 


„ dies, B.O. 518 


808 


pal" referred to .... 185 


„ and Nabouidui, their reigns 




„ his death of Cambys™. 


begin in tbe same yew. 




B^.51B 300 


B.O. 529 






„ hia reipi eU^rly Sied fay u 




dates of Cyras I and 11.... 261 


eclipse in his Ttb year .... 




British Musnim Inscriptions, pi. 


„ iuBcriptions of, at El Ha- 




xviii. No. 5G31, quoted .... 178 


niuinat 


260 


„ tbe Harris Papyrus bought 


Canon of Pt«lemy. why ita dates 




by the .... 358 


J 


262 

■ 



^^^^B^H^HI 


INDEX. Tit ^^H 


Canon of Ptolemy, not no niBt'h 


Children, their datin toward* ^^M 




thdr parenta in Egyptian . ^^M 


C&nopiM, mblet of, discoTcri'd 


theology 176 ^H 


«nd [iiiUifllied bj LppsiuB 11 


Chiiizinu, BO. 731, w> Klnziru S6 ^^H 




ChonKiD. n» Ehonuyn, mr le ^^M 




"itodt- 116 ^H 


„ de»cribi« an attempt to mr- 




rect the Cilm^ by tlie 
intnidncUon of aWp yew 11 


nolDgy altered hy twenty- ^^H 


five years 26S ^^M 




ClemeDR Alexandrinna, hi* ntato- ^^^| 


Caphanrnum, M. le Chey. de 


mout aa to the date of the ^^^| 


Saulcj irar 1o >ite da .... 1*6 


Nativity 103 ^H 


„ sitoatcd near the Ajn-«1- 


,. hlB dal«> for the fall of ^H 


Uedaonanib 149 


Babylon and Uoath of ^^M 




Alexander 2S0 ^^H 




„ .Si rom. 1. quoted 260 ^^M 


Caye Worship, ib antjquitj .... 817 


Clinton, Fpje». in urror »• to the ^^M 


Cav* ar>d«r the Sakrah, ita ex- 


age of CyroB 11 198 ^H 


ploratioD d^irable ,... 917 


Cochlea, a mBchine ao^callcd. ueed ^^M 


„ mij be the gate Nitiwtii .... 817 


U> draw water 279 ^^H 




Coffer, Royal, dimenaioDg of tlio ^^H 




coHbr in the Great Pyra- ^^^ 


Cypriote iDgcHptioDB to 


mid S36 


Dr. Bireb 131 




„ llii Roccewfiil excivatiani at 


of the Egjptiiun .„. 174 


Gol([oa 131 


ConsUnUno thu Ortat. probably 




the hailder of the Mo«qno 


nanw of the Hebrewa 


of Omar 316 


under Ramwe II .... 2 


Contract tablet in the Brlti.b 




HuHiiiiD, translated by 


lauJ Colh*tioii, refrmd to 181 


Oeo. Smith a06 


„ HftnBD.,EgyptU(« .... 173 




„ idectilUi tW llebrBff* with 


tabkte 210 


thoAperia 356 


CoBti«diction» between Qntek and 




Fenian hietoriRni, how 


Eiodm compart-d .... 37i) 


reconciled 230 


ChaldMDoneinofpart ofOenL'siB BOO 




Cbaldmiu mid to hnvo been flrot 


...Oath. 178 


rallnl Kqihonea .... 302 


Copper or branEe. called "nbar" 






coven the Dame of Shiihak 


Coesier Road : tablet of Dariiu 


(She«l.onk) B 


Hystaipe* on tho rocka 


,. diKHWMwl at Karniik the 


there 203 


name of Jndah Melek .... 3S5- 


Contta, BnroneBS, the water aupply 




of Jerusalem begun by .... 320 


negative cont'tMion .... 17S 


Creesus king of Ljdia, hi» uieeuige 




to the Delphiu Urwla ..,. 23 


precepts mnrr.-nii rig ,.,. 17* 


„ inv»de«PiT»ia 187 




„ defealed by Cyru* 11 .... 187 


%iir(» of. plBc-vd by !^iu- 




■niluna in the temples of 




the deities 63 


to Artaxi'rxiv Mneinon .... 339 




„ auerta thnt Darius died at 


relating to iigure. of .... 61 


the age of 73 183 




„ his «H.xmnt of the division 


Mythology 301 


of the Penian empire .... 186 


Vol- r. 


26 



Ctesiaa more trustwurth; llinn 






thctn given by Oenoml J^^H 


CMsiiD fragineuta, p. 50, rc- 


CesnoU to Dr. Bireh .... ^^H 


hrndU, 229 




CdU, B., od the Auvriao verba 


Prof. H.Hh ^.. .._ «U 


■■buu," "quUih." and 


„ poblishcd by Lieut, Leyixat^ «^B 


"i.u" 381 


in Tniu. Boy. Soc. Lit.. 


CnrtiD». bi- " Gnmtoigo d'Qrie- 


1883 „ IH 


chisdien £tjinolug!e," 




quoted 298 


„ pubUsbi-d by M. Picridea .„, IW 


Ca>h, probably tho KoHsi uf tlw 


„ by tbe Due de Luynea „„ H^H 


Cl.»ldBin- 802 




Cjaiaraa tbe auue at AhftBnema 186 


.A. Helfferick .... „. ^^H 


., Uie "Penisn Mule "of tbe 




Oracle 186 


biliiigaal iiiscription of 


„ rerai.e* the eutoro haU of 


Dali, by Dr. Birch .... 166 


the empire of C;nu I 186 




„ Bires MediB to Cyrn. II. u 


Dali restored by U. 


hl> daiightjjt'B dowry .... 187 


HnW^? 167 


„ hi* daugbter narriBd to 


„ on tbe reading of, hy Geoi^ 


CjnuU 243 


Smith Iffl 


Cycle, the Egyptian lanar cydn 336 


., inscriptions, vnriau< forms 


Cypriote Inscription*, tee Ling, 


of verbs and nonoa exem- 


R. Hamilton 116 


plified les 


„ alpl..bet, we PIal« .... 129 


Cyprus one of the earliest settU.- 




ments of the Phamiciaiu 7 


Lyclto. and Egyptian eb»- 




ractpra 119 


result* 128 


„ and Ljcian alplmbata bad 




the aainc aource 121 


.. .even native rale™ send tri- 




bute to Sargon. B.C. 709 129 


it««ge 117 


,. ten native ruhira lead tribute 


„ langi^gegoueraUyreadiftom 


to EsarhAddoii 1S9 


right to leil 122 


„ conqaeredbyNabokudnrnmr ISO 




„ by Amiuis ting of Egypt .... 130 ' 


noQH., Ac 126 




„ it« iniportnnt positton in 


of Persia UD 


comparative philology .... 137 


,. mled by Evsgoraa king of 


,. nonna declined amnlar to 


S>ilHniis 130 


tho Greek and Ulin .... 137 


„ tbe pure Greek lungnige in- 


,. iaofan Aryan origin .... 160 




„ followB the Greek g«m- 


„ the people said to havo been 


mntical forma 160 


refined by Evagonw .... 160 




„ conquered by Aluiander the 


Engel 161 


Great 180 


„ lyllabary, hai twelve vowel 


„ conquered by Ptolemy Lagna 130 


eiaracl*™ 136 


„ Menelaus brother of IHolemj 


„ hu Iroin &0 to 60 character 133 


besic^ there US 




Cyms Mher of Cambya«H, bt» ^^h 


.. MBn.l„«l in detaa 189, 1-U 




„ has inherent voweU .... 136 


Jo>K>phus. B.C. 560 ^. IS^^M 


Cypriote coins, a paper by Mr. 


„ Egyptian cburacler of tbs ^^^H 


Lang upon, leftrred to .... 134 


tuuib of Cyrus son of ^™ 


„ inacrip lions are of three 


Camby«* at I-asarg^W 238 


classi.... GcTOk, Phaiuidun, 




Cypriote 129 


life and that of Sw^n I 878 





^^ 


^^H 




r^M^S^^mnfcj!.*, caJlud 


'"■ 


Cynu Kn of Cambywa and Han- ^^H 




\ Eoi-Klioira b; Fvn,i%a 




dane atay« Evil Merod^h. ^^M 






SSO 


B.C.636 236 ^^1 




1 „ Ui "Bnt .TMr" in Media 








really 538 


I»7 


Cyrua fhther of Cambyxea 183 ^^H 




„ tumr reigtied in Babyion ..,. 


1»7 


„ hi. biatorj only diuHnetly ^^M 




„ bi> draam before tbe battle 








with TomyriB 


a)2 






.. di«iB.c. 636, and divide, hi. 




„ not known tfl Herodotua .... 231 ^^M 




kingilum .... ]»6 




,. ioscriptioD of. found at ^^M 






200 


Senkereh 224 ^^^| 




Cyrna •oo of Canibyws, reigna 




insrription on hi. tomb at ^^^^| 




39 jenre, till 0.0. &06 .... 


187 






„ dcfeat.Cr<niii.,kiQgorLydik 


187 


„ bonndariea of hia eminre .... HI ^^M 




., nodves Media aa hi. wifa's 




.. li>t of tbe nationa anbdned ^^M 




dowrj 


187 


«o ^M 




,. cowjoen llabylon B.C. 630,... 


187 


Cyrenina, j>« Qiurimn.,... .... s; ^^H 




„ made king ovkt LydU and 










187 






„ twice conqtien Babylon .... 


188 


^^H 




„ direct* th. roljuiiding of the 








Temple of Jenualum, b,c. 




Dali, ten IdalioD. Bilingoat in- ^^H 




613 


isg 


Krription found at (Pl&te ^^^| 




„ rivalry lictwecii him and 




128) 116 ^^M 




Dariiw 


180 


,. translation of the aame .... 138 ^^M 












of the Magi 


190 


Dr. Birch 166 ^H 




„ hi* character by Herodotw 


195 


„ the Phceniclan portion truia- ^^H 




„ hii el>arauter by I»iah .... 


106 


Uted by M. Hal^vy .... 156 ^^M 




„ happily de«!ribed by M^hy- 




Damaai-oa conquered by Vulnamri 4 ^^H 


111. 


196 


Daniel, the btfiringof hia "wventy ^^H 


„ his olmrncter by Xenophon 


196 


weeka" upon the age of ^^H 


,. his " &rat yt»T," a« king of 




Cynis 11 lilS ^^M 


Babjlon, iicc-ord<ng ti 




., theplaceofhis seventy yean 235 ^^M 




modern chronology. B.C. 




Darin. «od of Hystaapca, called ^^H 




638 „ 


196 


"Diu-iua Che M«le" in ^^M 




„ hi. "flrat year," otvording 




Dauifl ix, 1 183 ^^M 




to PeUviiw. B.O. 560 .... 


196 


.. oppoaea tbe rebuilding of the ^^M 




„ hi. "first year," according 










196 


., conquer. Babylon, B.C. 493 224 ^^M 




„ hia " Brat year," nonording to 




„ called king of Arayria .... 264 ^^M 




SnlpioiiuSevmi.. B.C. 580 


196 


,. hia rngn divi«<ible into two ^^M 




,. hi. "Brsl year "at Babylon. 




distinct parlB .... £64 ^^M 




according to Ptolemy, 538 


197 


„ hi. second period commences ^^^H 








B.C.606 265 ^^M 








„ reasons for hi. adoration of ^^^| 




after the dMtli of Cbth- 




Ormuzd iS7 ^^^| 




hyaw 


200 


„ in the Behlntan Inecriplion ^^H 




„ ignorant of the cmelliea of 




■titentionnlly avoids date. 255 ^^H 




hia father CambyKa .... 


226 


,. hia decree to rebuild the ^^H 




« never reigned in Persia 










226 


„ his di'crpe rc^nlina; the ^^^H 




.. tbe anmnt^* of Jehovah ,... 


22S 


worship of Jehovttli .... 269 ^^H 




Cynu nmof CambyBc. and Han- 




., eslablidii'. the worship of ^^^| 




dane, the hiatoriuu who 




of Jehovah 1B4 ^^^| 




relate hi. hintory 


230 


„ dice, B.C. 485 or early -184.... 188 ^^M 











^^^ 


1 


^^ 


m 






Djuha, the Uud of 


SfiS 


B.C. «5-* 


201 


'• Don.e of Ihe Rock." « Kubbrt 








» Sakrah 


3U 


>t Makklali-i'RuKUm .... 


191 


Dotted Ultcrs in the PeutAtench 




„ hii SBtli jew TiKordeil on a 




n«Tihcd lo Eir. 


267 


Ublct in the (.'Meier Koad 


208 


Drach, S. M.. on the haw length 




„ y. i*Knal je^ doublj com- 




of Uie QreHt Pyramid .... 


335 


puted .... 


204 


„ hit diameter of ibo Earth ... 


336 


„ Ut 35th jear found on a 




Dream of Hored Arthehiu* .... 


lOi 




203 


Drimon, Cypriote in«:riplioiu 




„ inscripliou uf El HBioHmat 


260 


fbujid there 


117 


Darius LunpiuHDCiK, contendn for 




Duidchen, his Kalend. Inichriff. 




the k!ng<lon> of Medn .... 


247 


qorted 


176 


D'Avennen, «w Prisge D'Avennei, 








aiid Pitpjriifc 




Dongi, king of llr 


90 


Darid, king oT Ismel. the fi«t to 








conqaer Jenualem 


3S2 


and succeuoF of Umkh, 








iuieriptions of 


36 


nuon for it< date 


33H 


Durrip,Iin..-^Knrig«l™ 


ea 


Dealogue. ite umUipes with the 




Dnr rlargina. city foiuided by 




PiipvrDB PriBse in the SCth 




Sargon I 


47 




1T7 






Delphi, the dubious oraule of > 








"PenlimMulc" 


187 


E 












npl; to Craeaua, king uf 




Earth, the Kubbot es Sakrah said 




Ljdia 




tobe themiddluof the.... 


313 










of 




Prof. Raazi Smyth .... 


sse 


Deroetriua (Po1ior«4ni ?) ilefealeil 




„ a^eonliiin to Airy .... 


33S 


by Ftuieiuy Lagns ut FuUi 




„ in incbe. 


835 


Gaw 


22 


„ aefwding to Uracil 


336 






Eclipse of Ibe aun in the wdgn of 




B-C. 581 aa the fi»t year 






IS 




1R4 






„ ■■Herts thHt all the tHb<« 




B.C. 661 




w*re not removed by 




„ at Lari™, B.C. 667. proh.Hj 






208 


not total „ 








., of the moon, alatma tb« 


J^^H 


in the brou™ tablet of 




Atlianian Brmj nnder 




Dttll 


180 


Niciaa 


IB 


Deatwh, Mr. E.. condemDi the 




Edip»es (looar) fi^HQ a.o. 5 to 




new Moaliite «tone 


929 


B.C. 1 


99 


Dliiban, the Dibon of Scripture 


832 


„ ire the towna where Ihey 




Diameter of the Earth, «- Earth. 




were recorded 


232 


DihoD, ume a* Dhiban, which see 


332 


Ecdippa, the real name of the 








place wu Akh«ib 


149 


on tlie Cypriote inicrip- 




E-oi, " mound dty." an old name 




tiona 


167 


of Babylon 


300 






Edsli, the Cypriote form of 






302 


Idalium, which aeo 


133 


Dindnr. ^fc Baliili 


56 




4 










tween lila early life uid 








that of Sargon I 


272 


to Suthoe I. Iband in m 




Dja,*MJa 


161 


temple at Abydoa 

J 


1 



^^B^^IH^^H 




LN'DEX. 


^^H 


Bgjpt, pl*-MninenM of the divine 


'"■ 


Ethics of thu Egyptiww and 


r^. ^1 


orer the rivil law in .... 


180 


Hebrews, amlogici be- 




' ,. eaUed the land of Tnmera in 




tween 


178 ^^1 


the Harrii. Papyniii .... 


359 


EuiaedoitteB, a Cypriote monarch 




„ ™rcbyi,, 


360 


nientiouod on th« broii»e 






861 


Ublet at Ball 


161 ^^M 






Eupbrate*, the papyrus origiaally 




prcMal by Suti neVht .... 


aei 


grew in 


344 ^^1 


„ the religious rerolution in. 




EosebiDS, his t»rt:[niony as to the 




am»^ 1.J . SjTWi uhiflf 


870 


locahties of Capliarnaum, 




„ the Eg;|iti»n godi degraded 








bj the SyriBti inv»d(.>rB .... 


870 


to 


^H 


„ inruled bj the Llbn arid 










874 


q-oted 


IS? ^^1 






„ hiB datu for Out " first year 




king, in 


375 


ofCyrna" 


^^1 


Egvptluu and UehreoR, ethical 




Ev>igoni« king of Salamis, B.C. 




at-logit* between .... 


173 


410-376. rules in Cypnu 
and revolla against Persia 


^^1 

<^H 


teitfl, a c<>nsid<-rHlili' nniii' 




ber flH-ait cuolul cmiipa- 




„ introdupes tUo purt Greek 




riHon 


181 


language iiito Cjprui .... 


160 ^^M 


„ Initar cycle, the 


33a 


Rvelthon, lee Eveltas king of 




„ prieats forbidden to rat llah 


357 


8»]«mis 


134 ^H 


„ holy and commou yenrs com- 




„ coin of, dBKribed 


^H 




883 






„ yew. b^nlstofThoth .... 


383 


under the name of Evel- 




Kiaenlohr, Dr. August, on thu 




thon 


184 ^^M 






EvihDenidii<.'h king of Babylon, 




before the reign of Rain- 




euoieiled by Nergalsha- 




MBin 


3SE 




^^H 


SlatB, ft king or d«tj, mentioned 




„ dnto of his first year. 








B.O. 637 


233 ^^1 


Hon of Dali 


158 


„ rebels agninHt Cyrus 


241 ^^M 






„ «l»iu by Cyrus II. B.C. 536 


^^M 


original home of the Arai- 




EickIiib, may huve taki'U phice 




di«l8 


3-16 


iuirti-r,Menei>Hi.ih I .... 


^H 


„ invaded liy Surgon I 




.. thp. pnibttbly took place 




„ conquered by Kiidurmitbuk 


42 


uftpr tho reign of 




Ellalgula, quwn of Bnbylonia. 




Set! 11 


^H 


mccuaU Niininiai ii ,- l««t 




„ the, took place probably abont 




of the dyniut; of Surgon I 


52 


B.O. 1340 


^^H 


Kl Me-yel, i« Maf-dab 


152 


.. the. erroneou.ly plaeri in 


^^H 


£ngd, pablishes a rocebubiry of 




the reifoi of Boccboris .... 




Cypriote words 


160 














the reign of Mencptbah I 


383 


and Bams™ 111 


380 ^^H 






„ Mauetho'B aceiront of. ei- 






4 


Btuined 


^^1 


„ reeeires Iriljuto th.m ten 




Eiodns Papyri, will not stand a 




kings of Cypres 


129 




867 ^H 


,1 eonijutni E^rypt and setii op 








twentT Vingii tlwru 


875 


to 


821 ^^M 


Eathercalled'Aloiisa bj Herodotnn 


180 


Ezra, the aiTthoT nf the dottM 




„ the Book of, its gpneral 




letters in tlie Penta- 






223 


teuch 


267 ^^1 




■ 




^^^^H 



■ F. 


1 




Fellow^ «r Ch*rle>, pabliilu* the 




Babylonia. 2000 B.C '^^ 


Ljd.r. ■Iphnbet 


120 


Giants of Oennls. PrvScnutic.-. S0> ' 


FergDHon. James, hu Uimrjr uo 




Qihou of Smptiire, mlled Oikh- 


the Kuhbet m Saknli .... 


S14 


khao ill A»yii<ui tute .^ 300 


„ bis tbeorr » tu tlie Hoi; 






Sepnkhre 


31S 


Oikhkban. the Gil>ot> of Scripture 300 


Fifth otiminandment found in il« 






purport DD the Papynu 




Pnais a»d Media from 


Hriwc 


177 


(.■an.liyses 188 


.Filial ubnlicDre, Egyptian views 




.. put to death by Dariiu .... 191 


TopeotinR; ....' .... 


176 


GamUnana, a Ui c.llertur at 


Fi.h. forbiddwi to the Egyptian 




Warka ZS8 


«i«nty 


357 








king of Babybn .... M3 


A«vri«n ritiMl 


301 


Gods of Eg^rpt made (or ile^raded) 


Flower QatB at Jenualom ilo- 




Uke Imniau bring. _. 870 


KTibed 


317 


Golgos, General Cetniola's exa»- 


Formation of tbe Society; 16th 




vatioDs there „. 131 


Jntip, 1870 


1 


Gordyimn mountains, the resting 






plai'e of tbe Ark of Sim- 


Society, 9th DtH-i'iubwr, 




thriia(Onkeloii).... _.. 301 


1870 




Goumab, IcmpIeofSeli lat ..,. 376 


Flint. bi> •■ Hebrew Lrticon" 


£S6 




„ Ditto .._ .... 230-92 


Bnrins Hy»l«pea .... 261 


Fiiue at Jtrauleiu of mudcm 




Gnremor's house at Jemsalcw, is 


dat« 


324 


of the Roniui period .... 324 


FonQtainH, «m holy friiint«ins .... 


321 


Gruwt, Hr.. discovers the SoU 


Fu<. General. Ui. Cjim.-te roiiis 




Inscription (note) .... 127 


referred to 


tits 


Graves, Captain, btfliervd ii Cyp- 
ri<.le Inscription U, he 
Ljeian m 


0. 




Great So» of the Temple, trr Bahr 

el Khebeer 318 


(iMlatai, with Uobryaa. glays L«- 




Great Pyramid, ita base lengtli 






aceording to Fiaiii Smyth 33G 


lon 


2ia 


., it* geomelrienl proportion* 33S 


(lannean, M. Clement, discover* 




„ dimen»ioiu of the coffer in 336 


inariiptions at Siloam .... 


9 


., were its measures connected 






with those of the Tabec- 


•crlptiim of 


37 


iiacle? 337 


GamiUin. Uingof Ur. i.iicripUon of 


89 


Gn-st P^-rumlds, 8. M. Dr»eh on 




301 


tbe base length of, ele. _.. 836 


Gan-duniyai, a cuiumon Elunile 






DtLme of Babylonia 


BOl 


they may be reconciled .... S30 


Ganges flows from tbo throne of 




Qrote. hii ■■ History of Greece," 


Si™ 


321 


Iir. 269. quoted .... 269 


Gaiin ..... earl; Babylonian king. 




Grotto of Ibe Virgin, a relic of 


rather of Sinidinna 


44 


Cave- worship 317 


QbI« Tftdi, Jerusileui, referred 




,. of Jeremiah described .... SH 




317 


Ou'de-B, Turanian ruler of Zir- 


Oenetli, tlie Book of, ';^lj "itf 




giilU, inscriptions of .... 33 


Cbaldeain origin 


300 


GungiiliD, eon of Ismidagon, in- 








lently mapped bj M. 




Gushlflsp. the Asiatic oama for 


Andeiaon 


146 


Darius Hvstaspes .... 196 



P^^^^^^B'^^H 




IXLEX. 


... 


H. 


».. 


UHTbisibuliing.if U»biloii, B.C. 


'"' 


Hsdieb, a lown n««c Bcnism-f. cm 




1500, gmitiT obrouolc^ical 




th« Nile 


877 


eerloiDty fmm the period 




„ thehirlbiilateofAjnoniutses 


377 




67 


„ tf aim UHkhDb 


378 


Haraai e. Shen-ef dMcribcil .... 


311 


HkduMb, the mine aa 'Atos«a or 








E.thrr 


186 


Pierotti 


317 
















317 


tliroiie veateil in 




„ amrceljlobecallediiniouut 


S23 


HMkheb, wme u Hacheh 


877 




B26 


Hales, Dr., his upiiiiou on the ig« 




„ the UD«|ue of Omar iii the, 




of Cyro. 11 emmooDS ..,. 


19S 


diwribed 


316 


HaUvj, M., hu bTDDglit to Puru 




Uarri. Papyrus, «ra Eiwnlohr, Dr. 








A., on political condition 




i^ripti™- 


10 


-rf Egypt 


3G6 


„ bU InHiBlatioii of the hilin- 








p.J tablet of IWi 


166 


Medinet Habon 


358 


HKllibDrton, iiii tbeorf on tbo 




„ ita gr¥Bt Bize nod beilaty .... 


3G8 




338 


„ coiitiiin. part of the bi.toiy 




Hunatb, wme very .uiguluc iu- 




otRiimHBin 


36S 


Kriptioiw fouod there .... 


11 






Hunmei', Ymi, rererred t«, pub- 




MuMum 


3S8 


liihed Cypriote iiiei-Hp- 








tion (?) 


IM 




HanMnst, iiiKripttoiui of Cstn- 








byKB, Dnriiu, uid Xerioa, 




tho«. of the O.T. 


382 ^^1 


•t 


260 


„ iU great biblical iinportonce 


^H 






„ don not mention tbe coiod- 




Birch 

„ Vkt^ot 


260 






261 




^^1 






Hatsol king of IbwI, mentioMd 




CnnqopTB Bubylonia, B.C> 






^H 


1600 


31 


Hea, the Babylonian Neptone .... 


^^1 


„ probaMy one of (he Kuai .... 


&S 


„ the A»yriau god of life and 




„ ftituids Dindur or Bahili, ikod 




irUdom 


297 ^H 


makM it the tapital of 




Heath. Kcv. D. J., lii. ID-called 




B»bjl0Ditt 


56 


EioduB Papyri wrongly 






56 


interpreted 


367 ^^1 




Hebrew., the, mentioned in tbe 




„ boilds a riggurat or tower. 




Leyden Papynin and on 




"il« top reacHug to 






^1 




68 


Hebrew, at Hebrew inwription in 




„ the Semitic imcription of, 




Rjuare charsi-ter discovered 




at P«ri«, puUiHhed by M. 




older ttiBD SthrenturyA.D. 


^H 


Henatit and Fui T&lbot.... 


69 


Hubrow. entered Egypt prior to 




„ buildi a river «aU by the 




the wign of Thothmea III 


356 ^H 


Tigri. 


69 




^^H 




60 




^H 


., build, a pnUce Bt Kllmad .... 


61 


., kngHBgc, it. Ajsyriau an- 




„ probably the eame a> Saniiu- 






281 ^^1 


ilana 


61 


„ iU lettpr-change. 


286 -^H 


„ probflhly the hibUcal Nim- 




„ the MHBOm does not rejircunt 




md. 


91 




2M ^H 


Happy Field., the Awyrian naD.e 








Ibr Heaven, or Elyiinm.... 


107 


analogiea between 


173 ^^M 




^B 




^^^^^^1 



'^^^^^^^H 


LN'DEX. ^^^^^H 


nun 


>1U 


HtbnBo-A:|rjpti»cn, by M. Fnm- 


Hineka, Ur. E., Ihc flrit to eiplwn 


VoUClwbM 173 






A»yri*i. _ MO 




„ Uia high opinion of tLe 




Aa^iiB Ungnago ..„ 297 




Hi.torian«, Urtsek and Persian, 


DbU M > puliD of tlie 




colony of Id«Uani .... IM 


Uittit«. the KbiU of Egyptian 




and tbe KbatU of Aaayriaa 




bisiory 80* 






„ theAberiucmplojedtlienibj 


.. ,™ii(ibp.kI asi 


Rams™ III 3M 


Holv Uill, lUu Uunm e< Sherwf, 




■ «,«-ii«i aas 




Holy Scpulchrx. elturub id, an 


inHTriiitioD lea 


imiUtiua of tbe Eulibot n 


Hwod ArobeI.n>, hi. draiiii of tho 


Sakrah „ SU 


Dine ean of corn .... 104 




Htrod Antipw foandi tlie town 


„ called tbe middle of tbe 


ofThsbHrich 152 


earth SIG 


Hopod the Grwl, true diilo of tbo 


,. Adaiu-s tomb at 815 


dMthof 9» 


Uushea king of Urael mentioned 


Herod Philip eivcla n fiunUy 


in the Auoals of TigfaU.- 


raauwlpum at Juliu or 


Klewtrll « 


Beth».ydtt 1« 


Bj-fxm. «,e Hyk>bo> 879 




Hyde, bis Religb Vrtomm IV- 


EvultM. king of S«kroi» 134 


»mm quoted 1S6 


„ iminKi Esther ai'Atossa .... X86 




„ httchaiMterofCyriulI .,., 195 


toUanetbo 378 






of Cyras I, Cftmhytw, «nd 


uuphis and Rainse* .... 379 


D&riui 203 




., genenity «grcBi with Hio 


defile Egypt STB 


Book of Esthor 223 


„ tuinonred one divinity under 


„ toufound. L'jni. I and II .... 234 


tbo name of Set 381 


„ bii account of Cyrtu 1 to be 








„ W> o.iiit«ke nflpecting Cyriw 


^1 


ronofCmbyM. 240 




Hcncbel, SirJ.,hi»"A«tronouiy" 


IbiUin or Abilsin. king of Ur .... ^^H 


quoted, p. 685 201 


Iiswan-by set up in Egypt by ^^" 


UuiekUh liuiK of JndRli, hi* 


Eaarhuddon 97S 


tribntu mentioned in the 




Annali of Sennacherib .... 4 


inseriptiou of S2 


HUc4Jar-el-Kharo-Kboha.t, <«-the 
stone of the five lonvu. 


Idalion (now UkU), ruina of an 


at .... _ IIG 


referred to 152 


„ bilingual inscription, PbiB- 


Hiddekhel, the «>mo as the Tigris 300 


nician and Cypriote, fbnnd 


Hieratic U'xt in tba BriU.h 


at 116 






Hills, their imagcrj in Scripture 322 


cliuucs) fboiul there .... 117 


Himyaritic in.cripHon.. their date 


IdaliuTo. foundtd by Teneer. hia 






Hlnd.J.K.,alirtoflunaroclipM. 




fromH.c.61ol S9 > tionof "^^1 


, . 1 



^^B^^^^I^^H 




IKDKS. 


^^H 


Immortality of thuioul. Asojrinn 


"" 


Ja»ua. :iiho.i dofeated there .... 


^^H 


beliaf in. prov«l 


106 


Jcbovah. the worship of, estab- 




loch, the Qimt Pynmid inch .... 


3^15 


li.Led by Durios Hyeta.- 






336 


pe« 


^H 


Inductive Kience. founded b; the 




John Ling of Urael, mentioned 




Arj«u 


296 


in the Annals of Sbalma- 




1 Inherent voweli, oocar in the 






^^1 


Cypriulo len^ge 


136 










Moah 


^^H 


Intruding kingn betwepu Scti II 




Jenkiirt, Mr. B. 0., on the new 




and 8eti uekht, not 




Moablteitono 


32S ^^M 




375 


Jerome, ^iut, his testimony as 




loniMlB and AthenUna, bum 




to the aim of Capi'nmum, 




Bnrfi., B.C. S03 


190 






Ipn«wr, V. Babylonian «ttorney or 




to 


^H 


■"tary 


205 


Jenaaleui. first conqoered by 








David 


382 ^^M 


hit period nncertnin 


76 


„ last exodoa from, onder Nebu- 




Ins, menUuDod on the bronie 




cliadnriMr, b.o. 659 .... 


^^H 


taAlrt of Idalinm 


161 




233 ^^M 


In*c mii to have been offered on 




,. the second temple fiaiihed. 




the Kuhbet e* Saknh .... 


31& 


B.0.486 


2S4 ^^H 


Ingunu, pmiiiei Evugoni* for civi- 




„ first eipUjred hj Omar 


^H 


liiing the Cypriote .... 


160 






1 luiih. bis character of Cyras 11 


196 


Caliph. A.D. 636 


311 ^H 


IiMbura king of Kirrah, ioMrip- 




„ the boly phice cOYored with 




1 tionof 


37 




311 ^H 


IndiMtes, a C.vpriote monarch 




„ the Uarom e* Shereef de- 




mmtionwi on the bronie 




scribed 


311 ^^H 


tablet of Dnli 


161 


., the holy places have changed 




lahtar, an AMyrinn goddeee ... 


18t 


lucaliUes 


*^^H 




3W 


„ was defended from the 






3i6 


north 


324 ^^1 


„ her appeannca to an AMyrian 










317 


William Simpson 


310 ^H 






Joppa, anid to have Iwen bnilt 






38 


k.fore the Deluge 


302 ^^1 


„ and Gniignnu, their rela- 




Josephos (Flavins), his unistm 




tionship ancertain 


90 


with the Gospel of St. 








Lake 






331 


„ wonnded near to Julias, 




,. WBi« not to attack Mo«h .... 


333 


which place he deseriU.* 


^^M 


len, "to httve," an Aaajriaii verb. 




„ his dale for the first year uC 




eipUini^d by Mr. CdU .... 


291 


CjTUS, B.L'. 660 

Josephus (Flavius) errolieonsly 
■stfrts that Durini. was 


^H 


J. 




known to the Greeks by 








another name 


^H 


Ja, the E^Tptian name of the 




Joihna, the »n of Siracb, am 




mayor of b city 


181 


BcelcsiastioMS .... 


17S ^^M 


Jacob, hi> dream ™d to hsi^e 




Judaism and Magism, their pro- 




been on the Kabbet es 




gress 


^H 


Saltrab 


812 


Julias, tte Bethanyda 


^H 


Jahai, the same as Obzhzb, which 




JusUn, hu remarks on tie battle 






331 


lictween Cyrus I and 




1 JaMza or Jahai. ib litDiLtion .... 


832 


Tomjris 


^^1 



K 


1 


Klabaab, king of Egypt, on^ 


1 


Kswabel king of Babylon, nuciT- 




known by tlw tablet 








of Alexander Aigo), and 




Kh Khoira, the »m« u C;rii> I 


£31 






Kax Auur, 'a julIuob built by 




Aliii'"" 


11 


TigUth-Fikwr 11, after 




„ t^i[wli Xcnes from fail .... 




tlje conqueat o( Bubj- 




.. give* tbe Iwid of PHwnt to 


'^m 


Kmw 


83 


tbe Stale of Buto 




Kaldi (CliaHeiLiui), tubmit and 




Elian-Mlnieh, referred to 


4^1 


I>Hj triiiutB to Hlwlnm- 




Ebara. tbe «am« .. the Syriuu, 


^^H 




78 


wMcb «M 




Saldn (or Chftldat), a diitrtct 




Khumk Curra. probably the 




iDhaUtcd liy th« Chaldem, 




Ararat of tlio Deluge ... 


CM 


lad no fixed boundary .... 


86 


ELatti, the AwyriMn nunc of 






IB9 


the Hittitea 


SOS 


F Eaptija Hin of Balbann, a tu 




Ehihaiuraba, the Egyptian form 




collector at Warkn 


338 


of Xeraes 


S60 


' EarabardM kiog of Babylon. 












temple* of Tbebo^ bo 




tbe Euri 


69 


called .... 


180 


Karaindaa king of Babylon, b.o. 






ISO 


1475. inak™ a tentorial 




,. ri'ports from the officials of. 




BgreemBot with A«-W1- 




reiipecling tbe workiuen 




niaeu Ving of AsnyriA .... 


67 


there .... 


180 






Ehela. the Egyptiui nuia at tba 




SynchniuoiM Hintory .... 


6? 


HittitM 


303 


K»r».inda«. tbe first «rt«nly 




Ehomiyn, M- le Cbev. de SmIcj 




dated Babylonian monarch 


SI 


sur le site de 


t*^n 








^H 


fur tlie king* id Babylon. 




built there by Hanunif 


,^H 


whom uc. 




rabi 


49 


Kuduniyas, ancient namv of 




Kings, worship of the deeeued 


-■LH 


Babylonia 


30 


kings in Egypt 


176 




63 


.. ofPeridB(Dan. I, 20), refere 






20G 


to Dariui and Cyms .... 


193 


Kuai. tbe, elevate Nozibugas to be 




Kinneretli, meutionod iu the reign 




king of Babylon 


69 


ofThothmealll 


lie 


„ revolt and luurder San- 




„ site of, claimed to be dis- 




bardag, king of Baby- 




covered by H. do Sanlcy 


146 


Ion 




Kiniiru king of Babylon, s.o. 




Kaialla conqnen-d and devaatatod 




731-727,«)nofAiBakkani 




ty Sa^o 


48 


besiegvd by TigUth-Kle- 




Sefr, a village, \U di'finito nieali- 




«er II 




ing B« niwd by the 




Kiijath. intaning of the name .... 




Arab. 


149 


KossTO. possibly the Cushit** of 




Kombnta. the Egyptian ror<n of 




Genesis 


302 


Camby«es 


£60 


Kuhbet es Sakrah. found by Omar 




Kaphetu king of tbe .£Uiiopiatig, 




covered with dung 


311 


his «pital laid to bo 




„ traditions respeoUng Uw .... 


8ia 


Joppa 


302 


. .. said to be the middle of tbe 




KoTBieh, ii not tbe site of Ebo- 




earth 


3U 




148 


., the cave Qnder,d«mbed,... 


314 




148 






Khabaab, king of Egypt, under 




nameofCbederIe«tn€T.... 


90 


XXVlilth DynMty, po«- 








■ibly of Periian origin .... 


24 


(Elaro) and Syria 


42 

■ 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^P^^^^H 




^^M 


Kudunonbut.poMtiblj tlie L'lifUcr- 


"" 


Iieaj) jeiir. Hmt rcvarileil on tie ^^^^| 


Uomcr of Geowin 


42 


talilet of Canopui, two ^^H 


„ iMcriptionu! 


4a 


centnriei prior to it> dia- ^^H 


Kn-dnr-im-iui-hu.nn-di, me„- 




covery by SoaigeOM .... 11 ^^H 


tioucd in the Annitla of 




l«e. Prof., lii« Hebrew Leiivon ^^H 




33 


qnot»d 289, 292 ^H 






LepcTB eipelled IVom Egypt by ^^M 


lonik, B.O. 3380 


30 




KalEOTD, au ArajrUn eeiiHDil, re- 




Lepaiua, Dr. Karl, diieoverg the ^^H 


lioiti an ei'lipae to Asaur- 




tablet of Cuiopna .... 11 ^^M 


banlpnl 


13 


LeiJsiQB, Mr. 11., hii edition of the ^^M 






Rituul (Todteiibncb) re- ^^M 


the report of 


362 


ferredto 175 ^^M 


Kniutier Bubbi Moks, tee Kiibbi 




.. hia (bte tbr the era of ^^H 


H«« Kanitwr 


267 


Menopbra uiiwrtnin ..., 363 ^^H 


Knrigaliu king of Enhjlo... tw 




Letter-cliangei in Hebrew .... 286 ^^H 


uoknown aacunsor of 




Lewin, Mr. T., lii* theory a* to ^^^| 




65 


the Moaque of Oinar .... 915 ^^H 


Korigiiliu II, kiii^ of Bubylun, 




Leyeelter. Licat., pnblialies wina ^^H 


proWilj tliesaiDcwDur- 




Cypriote inumptioQi in the ^^H 


ripiUii. «m of Biiru»- 




Trans. K.S.L ISl ^^H 


biiryss 11 


70 


Leyden Papyrus, the, mention of ^^^| 


» boilda a lower to tlio ^il Bei 


70 


theAb«riiion 866 ^^H 


„ > break in tlie historj of 




Libit-aonnit, ruler of Nipur or ^H 


Babyloni* after hit time 


70 


Kurrak, inacHptiou of .... 37 ^^H 


„ inKriptiou* of 

I.. 


70 


Librariet e.Ubli«bed at Senkttrek ^H 
audUru 2»e ^H 

Liv;, bis ai-rount o( tbe birtb of ^^H 
Romulua 272 ^^1 

LoftiiH, Mr., diacoven tbv OODtract ^^H 


LaborosDoTvliud king of liubjlou, 




tableta at Wsrba .... 210 ^^H 


date of liU reign and deatb, 




„ hU"CbiUdMand Sntiann" ^^H 


B.O. E30 


209 


quou-d 210 ^^1 


.. trencherouBly lietraycd in 




Lobnup, the Arabic name for ^H 


B.bylootoCjru»U .... 


189 


Cambyte* 260 ^^H 


„ leigns only nine inonlbs .... 


242 


Lucian aiHrts Cyriia I to bate ^^H 


., aUlii by GobrjM n,nd Oa- 




died of grief 20? ^^1 




213 


„ bii a.'coDnt of Cynm I .... 207 ^^1 


Lraari, we aembim 




„ hia Btatemeotaa to the death- ^^H 


Lang, R. Hamilton, on tlie Ah- 




pluce of St. Stephen .... 311 ^^H 


corerj of Bomo Cypriote 




LumUy. Mr. Henry, hia letter ^^H 


inscripUoni 


116 


respecting the new Moabite ^^H 


Lang, H. Hnmilton. offeni big 




atone S2S ^^H 


Cypriote collection to tbe 




„ retnwts hia opinion of the ^^H 


Britiih Musruin 


131 


new Muabite atone .... 32» ^^1 


„ hi* jmper on Cypriote coins 




Lunar Cycle, the Egyptian Lunar ^^1 


referred to 


134 


Cycle 336 ^^1 


Larancba, S«nkereh «, mlled by 




Luynes, M. Le Dae de, ditcoveri ^^H 


Beroiua 


298 


the Cypriote alphabet .... 116 ^H 


Lariwa, or Nimrud, eclipse men- 




„ eiamination of hia Cypriote ^^H 




201 


alphabet lift ^^H 


., BCUp« at, 19 May. B.C. 5S7 


832 


„ miatook the Cypriote word ^^M 


Lanen, Prtpf., doubt* tlie antlieu- 




'■king:'' tbr '-Salami." 164 ^H 


ticity of tomb of Cjrn*.... 


238 




Laoth. 11.. his "Mom. der 




acriptiona Cypriote" re- ^^H 


KbndBT" a mUt-ke .... 


867 


ferredto 168 ^^M 




■ 





Luynea, H. Le Dnc de, fn\'nt vnluo 


■ 

'mi 


Maru.lnkh>liddinn king of Uaby 


1 


of hiBWork on tUe Cypriutc 




Ion. »» of Yakin. in«crip- 




iiiMTiptio™ 


130 


lion of 








„ «>r. nf Iribo-Manrink. an 




the Cypriote 


1£0 


earlier king of thia omiot. 




„ and Bibjltnijau hisUiry. dotet 




datenncertein 




connpctod with 


208 


MarudukbnliidBuiqlri king of 




„ Ungiinee. lodo-Oennimic 




Babylonia, s.o. 730-710, 




with uliinitiet to the Zend 


121 


invnded and defeated bj 








SauiHivulkinKofAnyria 


" 


EioduB coiiiijftred 


379 


MarudnkbeluiBle. fo.t«-brotl«T Of 
Manidukzikiruikur king 
of BubytciD, hU Tebdiiof) 


M 


M. 




ofA«Tria 


■ 


H>g>rah (Wartj) »>d S»b;t d 




Manidukxa-linabi defeated hj 








Tiglath-Piieser 




Niebohr in 1750 


7 


Harudnk-uadin-ahi. king of Baby- 




„ turqnoiw aiid copper ndiius 




lon, B.C. 1125, twice »-an 




fint opened bj !<eno(rn..,. 


B 


with the kinga of AjHyria 


73 


„ tlie most uncient mine in the 




„ drfeata Tiglath-Pile^r and 




world 


8 


rarrii'8 otf the imagea of 








tlie Anyrian deities 


T3 


dynwrtj 


S 


MamdukMpiikiimit, king of 




tit^itiM. the samo ». the prewnt 




Babylon. B.C. 1100, friendly 




Tillage of £1 Me<t)d .... 


152 






Magi, tbo, ocpnpy tl» throne of 






7^^ 


Porsi*. B,c. 518 


212 


Murudukiikiriiikur king of 




MagiuiduBiistii: doctrinea, referred 




Babylon (B.C. 763-730). 




to in ItRiab xlv, 7-12 .... 


191 


son of Mabuhaliddina .... 






19t 


„ hia tiMter-brother Maradak- 


^^^H 


" Uelieu," the Aujruui name fur 




belu«ate rebele against 




a petty chief 


306 


hiin 


77 


llRDBueh. liing of Jadab, men- 








Uoned in the Annuls of 








Esarliaddon 


i 


the rebel 


77 








77 


"Time.of U»uiel,"p.l26 




Maeoretic pointa do hot repreeent 




quol«^ 


190 


the original Hebrew pro- 










£04 


Cjni. with NnbuiieliuMr 


199 


MaMhuaKb, the. in»ude Egypt.... 


371 


H)ind.Dee>. a king of the Medea 


24-7 


,. defeated by Meneplhah 1 ... 


37* 


Hnnetho, hi» culeolation of the 




Maahuaah.llieBP.ea>Maachuaw4, 




reign of Cnmbyseg 


202 


which aee 


382 


„ hi* uceouiit of the Exodoa 




Mathematical Kience, wellknouni 




Miuuined 


378 


to th.^ Afcadians 


307 


Mirsthon, date of the buttle of, 




MaiimiDnB Daza, prolably the 




B.C. &B0 


223 


founder of the Hosqne of 








Oraar . 


n^^ 


fiiTourite deity hj Ham- 




Mayor, of cities oiled Elj. in 




murabi 


66 


Egypt 


imH 


„ great temple to, built by 




Maiartn ("a Watch"), Mr. Foi 






66 




vH 


.. a atatne of gold and Mver 




word 


3W 


dedieated to, by Sunm.- 




Maaiaroth of Job, Mr. Fox Talbot 




ilnna 


61 


"Po" 

J 


33it 

■ 







INTlEX. 


xix ^H 




r*n« 




FAOI ^^^1 


Maccm, ita hoi; toaottia 








Hsd^M, tbe new Mwbite Btoiie 






874 ^^M 


found tliero 


328 


Menophres. hi> era did not fall in 




««iM, the. .h»ke off the pB«l»n 




the reign of Meiiepthah 1 


^H 


yoke 


2:^3 


M^D soo of Aah-Dekh-toD.aweacB 






221 


b; the name of Phamoh 


^^M 


„ & lilt of the king! of 


847 


„ refiuea to work at the Kber 


181 -^^l 


UaUui iti)d Porsiui hbtor?. datus 




Mpffj Scat, the, its dLmensioni.... 


338 ^H 




200 


Mihmb, in Mt«qoe of Oui.r, not 




Uedtnet Ualxm, the Hnrria 




an original porti.m 


81S ^H 


PBpjniB dinuovereil in n 




MilUiho king of Bnbjlon, iinc- 




tomb at 


358 


cvseor of Naiiorudas .... 


^H 


„ tbe ciUeodar of (emU in llie 








temple of 


383 


king, inacnption of .... 


^H 






MoaMte atone. Me new Moabite 




au^n 1 


48 


stone 


^^1 


Mftljdel, el-, the M«gd»U of the 




., Mr.J.B.Jenkinaonthe.... 


828 ^H 


Ooapeli .,.. 


162 


Moab not conqoered b; Mihim .... 


330 ^^M 






.. not to be nttafked b? Israel 


^^M 


djing oracle of Nebwlmd- 




Mohat (an Egyptian offioar). ac- 






186 


c<iunt ol the travels of, on 




„ a ilouhtful p&s8age frnin .... 


3'16 


a papyrus 


^H 


„ M altered b; Anniua of 








Vilarbo, tliB origiual tot 




probably not very ancient 


^^1 


uppetidtJ to Mr. Bo«ii- 




Moon portentB, table of, dating 




qucf . poper 


262 


B.C. 1600 


S44 ^^1 






Mosaic Ark, the, we Ark 


837 ^H 






Muses, aoaloKia between his birtb 




tablet of DJi 


126 


and that of Sai^n 


271 ^H 






„ did not conqner Moab 


330 ^H 


ofKi1iamHi>dlilBllon.-'>ii> 




„ his defeat of Sihon at 




fourth je«p" (B.C. 370). 




Jahai 


331 ^H 




131 


., not really mentioned as 




"MfiUnges Egjpt«™." «*"e I". 




JWr»« in the Anastasi Pa- 




tome 1. p. 189. quoted .... 


178 


pyis 


357 ^H 


HdchiKdek. the name has the 




,. altered but did not deatro; 




ame iiwsuiug a. thot of 




the EgyptUn Htoal 


^^M 


Sargon 


271 


., ptubablj the Syrian innova- 








tor, bat not the Syrian 




tioDed in the AnD>1« of 




king of tlie Harris Papyrna 


388 ^H 


Tigl«th-File«erll 


4 


Mosque of Omar, perhaps tlie tomb 




Uenant, H. JoBchini, publishes the 




of King Aleiauder 


^^M 


Semitic IiueripUonof Ham- 




„ not originally & mosque .... 


^^M 


mumbi 


69 


„ has tlie form of a Uoslem 




„ Ilia "QratniuRire Assjrienne" 




Well (tomb) 


315 ^H 


dsKribed and quoted .... 


283 


„ probably built by Constan- 




., deuies the existence of the 




tine 


316 ^H 






„ not bnilt. by Omar 


316 ^H 


"Jrian 


283 






Uenepthah I. the aoQ Df Ranmes 




rentty unknown to the 




II 


374 


Semites 


308 ^H 






Mughcir not necessarily "Ur"..,. 


300 ^H 


PbnraohurtlwEiodu).... 


8 


MundEaniiknKoand,therountain 




Menepthah 1, iiivuion of Egjipt 






321 ^^1 


b; the Muobnaah. in the 




Murehlb, the modem name of 




nagnof 


374 


Pasargad£», whieb see .... 


ESS ^H 


^^^^■^^^^^^^1 






^^^^^1 



^ 


l^^B 


I 


MjtLology, -m n rra^mciit of an- 


""■ 


Nnbukniiuniiiir king of Babylon. 


m 






conquers Cypma 




by H. Fox Talbot 


271 


„ inakea Babylon tbe Mpitkl 
of the world 

Nabn|«ia«r»entlo(iiwllarpvc4t 


1 


N. 




in Buhylonia. aasumw Ihe 






kingdom 


8S 






„ aided bv the Hede^ datron 




KatuuB, ire NabunMba, king of 




Nineveh 


85 


IWjyIon 


b; 


N.ban«b.i king of Babylonia. 




Sabllte. tbe L«in priert. tbere 




B.C. 733-731; probably 




diicoven the boun of St. 




the Nabim of Pttdemy. 




pBtcr 


1S3 


Son of Silani 


84 


^^^1 Ntboimbid, the «amc hi Naboni- 




.. captured by TigUth-Pileaor 11. 




^^^B 


209 


and iTuciti.-d on the waUt 








of hi* capital 


84 




sa 


Nachal. means both a rivnr aod 




^~ .. Babylonia ir.v»d«d by Tig- 




" "Ha? 


SM 


Utb-jnie«r JI during UU 










82 


B.C. 605 


2U 


„ kingofBBbylon,B.c. 747-733. 




Nahr-el-iamcMid, roftrred to .... 


151 


No iiucriptions tUod with 






161 


this Hiig'i aun« 


83 


N«lir-nil».Ueh. referred to 


ISl 




188 


Nakbsb-i.Rnatain, ioKription of 








DariuB Ujtre 


ISl 


which «^ 


209 














under Cj-rm II 


138 




91 


„ hia rtign begins in the nme 






n 


yew with CanibT«e«, B.C. 




Nuramirin, von of Sargon I, eon- 




B29 


22G 


tinaes the conqneits of 




., reeeiTw ■ principality in 




hib father 


62 


CanoAnia 


246 






„ bnildi the walls of Babylon 




lo*t in the Euphrates .... 


62 


witli burnt brick 


212 


Nathan, *«■ Rabbi Nathan 


267 


„ flics to Borsippa, and sur- 








randen ta Cyma 11 


189 


J. W., on the 


93 


„ cylinder of 


34 








86 


by the Karai to the threne 




Nabuzikurisknn, B.C. 1050, made 




of Bubylon 


69 


a treaty with the king of 




„ attacked and sUin b; tiie 




Assyria 


76 


king of Aiwyria.,.. 


68 


NabubaJiddina king of Babylon, 




Naiiunidas king of Babylon, me- 




B.C. 880-853, awiots Ha- 








dndo king of Snlii against 






'^1 




76 










and Babylon, mw Nabn- 




kingofAHjriu 


77 


kudur-uiur 




„ make* peace with Aswr- 




„ his timt regual ymr, ».C. 604, 






77 


according to Ptolemy .... 


IM 


Ifabukndiinimr'kingof Babylon, 




.. his flmt regnal yt*r,H.c. 581. 




B.O. n&O, iuvadeaABijriii 






184 


thnt times 


72 


„ a great religions restorer. 










S 


^'■'" 


73 


„ reigns furty-thr«e yean 

J 


i 







IXDEX. xxi ^H 




"- 




uid ll&VlDQ, eulte tlif 




of Sisntbnu 300 ^^H 






Norri., E., b>« opinion on tha ^H 


riatl rlpiti.w 


184 




„ djing, foroWls tlio oonqueat 




NUrinsba. tlie Sgyptiaii form of ^fll 


of Hibjlon 


IR6 


Darius 280 






Nnrrnl king of Lana, insurip- 


WBUl, B.C. 638 


181 


tioiwof 4S 


„ no hirturical fiurta inentiirai'd 




Ntischo or Nisroch. an Auyriau 


on bis injicpiption» 


5 


deity 18B 










76 








0. 


tittM. qnotod 


174 






176 


Oatht, jirohibition of, amon^ tbe 






Egyptians 177 


PtFt-hnr-pe-khrot 


175 


„ "by tb.. lift' of God." "by 


.. Porphyry-, venion. qaot«l 


175 


theUfeof thoking" .... 177 




178 




., tW 28lb and 35tb niiu of, 




by tbi^ Egyptian lawn .... 178 




178 


„ prohibited to tb« Hebrews 178 


NerpJ. .n Aa.jrlan deit/ 


181 


„ forbidden by the negative 


Nerg^lurew. .ueoee<l» E»il- 




confMiIon 178 




189 








Hebrew Uwa 173 


B.C. 53.1 „ 


209 


Oath or cursing, tbe SStli sin in 


„ d«t«ofh»fi™tj«r. B.C. 534 


235 




New M™blte .tone found at 






UedKba 


328 




„ u dcscHbcd bj Mr. H. 




Papyms 178 


Luoilay 


336 


„ "by tbu king," tbo 36th sin 


„ itt inicription ronfnscB tbe 




in the negative eon- 


Gnt aud third peisDiui .... 


331 


fessior 178 


„ reuona for ntiecting It .... 


329 


Omar, tbe Cnlipb, tbe first to bx- 




329 




„ Mr. Slmpirtt'E tnmsUtion uf 


329 




Nirorod. pmbablj tlia »ame bs 




Omens, superstitions ainnng tba 






Babylonians respecting .... 47 


Babylon 


91 


Olori. ting of Jsmel, mentioned 


Ninercb, govtmcd bj tbe Scrtb- 




in tbe Annals of ijhakna- 


Un« for twcnty-elgbt 




neser 4 


J™™ 


SBO 


Ormazd, nhy this duity was 


Ninridu. a Uabykiniui dimity, de- 




especially adored by Darius 


dication to 


82 


Hystwipes 256 


Ninip. Boa of Bel. a kind of 




Opbrah, probably tbe same town 


mythical iFBTrior-king, 




as the Apra of the Papyri 356 


legend of 




Oppert. Dr. Jules, some of hi* 


„ an Assyrian deity .... 


181 


moniLrchs' names erroneoits £8 ^^— 


Ifinipalcnir IcLur; of Assyria, de- 




„ hU agreement with Mr. Poi ^H 






Tsibot on tbe TiBioQ In- ^H 


of Babylon 


71 


aeripbnn 348 ^H 


Ninmarki. a Babylonian godileH, 




Onctes.gorernarof Sardis, assists P ^^^| 




36 


Smerdis in his revolt .... 22S ^H 




E5 


Oiarle, .>» Uelpbii: Oracle .... 237 ^H 


NitHata, tbe Flower aat«, po«»iblj 




Orosius, P., coot. Paganos, U, 2. ^H 


the care nndei the Saknb 


817 


"'■"" "1 









Owrsiph, u ]>rici>t i)f OiirU at 


i 


Panihjry, Iiih version of the 


Hcliopolis 


379 




„ tek(«tb«i»Tiieo[Mowa .... 


378 


Parian Clinmicle, iU chronology 


„ incitn the lepera to ivbel 




of the rdpi of Diiriua .... KB 




379 


Porter. !Jir Robert Ker, his de- 


„ invitai the uid of 200.000 




Btription of the tomb of 




379 


CyrJia 238 


Ortiacon, in CaUland collection. 




I-BBargadK, inBcription on the 


publinh^d in the Zeit- 




tomb of CpuB at .... SSS7 


ichrift, 1S67, p. 37 


117 


I'aaagoTBK, a functioukry of the 


„ ■gaiii rfferred to 


181 




Oiier. the Arehic fonu of 




Idaliuni 161 


Em 


195 


prrson so named in the 
Cypriote inscriptionj .„. Ul 


P. 




Passover. iU true tima 8M April. 

».D. 33 96 


Palestine, invasion of, mentioned 




Patesi (Viceroy) name of the earl; 


>D the Annala of Senna- 






cherib 


4 


Paowiniaa. hiB account of Ihehiitb 




4, 


of the pod Dioiiysns .... 278 


„ & pirt of the Ei^ptiiui 








2G1 


in the AuiiolB of Tiglath- ^^ 


„ EMploMtioiii'und.ito object. 




I'iWrll _ ,^m 


distinct from the B.B.A. 


327 




PuitabihliHi. the same as Uni, 




Uuchanan. ^^M 


which «i« 


898 


Pentateuch. «»■ Prideaai Penla- ^^^1 


Papjru^ the most ancient book in 




t.'Qch Mt 


the worid. B.C. 3000 .... 


176 


., the dotted lettcn in. B«Tib*d 


„ its original aathon lired at 




lo Ej™ «7 


the time of the bnilding 




Perigal, Henry, hi. Great Pytm- 


of the Pp«niiaa 


176 




„ a collectioD of moral sen- 




■■ Persian Mnle," Cyrus 11, so 


tencea 


176 


railed by the Delphic OnwJe 187 


Papjnu PriiBC, it« Decalrgal an- 




Persia, ruled conjointly by Cyrua 


al-W"'* 


177 


11 and DariUB 19S 


„ quotationB from ..„ 17' 


177 


Persia and Medio, triple division 


PspTrns, called a "water reed" 




of the empire of .... 233 


in Acca<lian 


343 


Persian and Medisn history, date* 






connected with SOO 


phrates 


344 


Petavius. his dute for the "first 


„ Sajce, on the lue of Papyrus 




yearofCym," 198 


among the Accxllan* .... 


343 


„ hijj "Do Doctrina Tempo- 


Papjnis Abbott. contaiDBalirtof 




mm." X. c. IS, quoted _.. 198 






Peter, Saints the house of, di>- _]*^H 


jnrtia, in Egypt 


ISl 




„ deacribed 


181 


ofKabtu. d^H 


Fapjnia Annatnai, Jewiah luunea 




Pet-har-pe-khrot. his funet«a ^^M 




35S 




Fapynu ITarria, »ef HmriB 




PbcEuidan alphahot compiled by 


Papyni« 


358 


the Greek., who add tha 


PapyruB Pleylo and Rowi, in 




vowel h-ltcrs 10 


Mnaco de Turin, referred 




,. ebaracter in use under the 


to 


180 




„ ite date XlXth Or XXth 




Phcenicians, tbeir early colonisa- 


Dy^ty 


180 


tion of Cyprus 129 



^^^E 


1 


^HP^ 


^H 




t 




BR^mus came Into P>lD>tms 


"" 


Ptolemy h*giM, called latrap of 


^m 


W fcmn the Pereian Gulf .... 


802 


Eg.vpt 


^H 


Fbraortea, the Mme as Aiphsud, 




„ defeat! Demetrins (Polior- 




father of Cjiutare* 


200 


ceteaP) at Pelai Oaza ,... 


^H 


, KoTido, M.. publishe* some 




„ conqnera Cyrui 


^H 


Cjprioteteits 


151 






Kspotti, ErmeW, luc work unru- 




Betbaayda as being in 




lahle 


317 


Galilee 


^H 


pa.. Cjpriolo i„«ripfio« f«»nd 








iD eic«v«tiiie k temple .t 


117 


hiatorieal 


268 ^1 


Pleyte uid Ram. the P»pyrui of, 




„ gives B,0. 604 u the first 




tlsKTibed 


180 




^H 


Pleyte, M.. diffen from M. Chubu 




„ hia date for the first year 




in the tMimlntioti of the 




of Cjra. 539 


^H 


Papjnig PlejU 


182 


Ptalemy Philopater b^os to 




FleiadM, wid to have nrigiaatcd 




roiKnB.c. 222 


209 ^H 


the Arehinc year 


338 






Pliny mentiotu the papyru. u> 




the images of the goda .... 


^^1 


growing iu the Euphnites 


344 


„ oonqoeTS Stuioikoa tbe last 




Polytnu, hiitoriaB, referred to fur 




king of Marimn 


13S ^^H 


reign of Cyrn* 


196 


Pytamid, tee Great Pyramid .... 
Pythagoras, a person so named 


386 ^^M 


ef the quwtJonsble tUtes 




^^M 


given by the Canon of 




tablet of DaU 


136 ^H 


Ptolemy 


253 






Pool* of Solomnn, mipply the 








HmmuvB 


319 


Q. 




FonidoD, the fonntuTi of, at 






Albeni. 

PridEtttu Pentalfiocb, itn few de- 
fect* 


321 

263 


Qabah, " to ray." an Asayrian 
verb. ciphJned by Mr. 
Cull 


288 ^^M 


„ HTitten in vHrioQ* haudii 
from tentb to fifliHintli 
centuries 


263 


Quarterly Bevie*, critique on Its 
Artiele on the Nativilj of 
our I*rd 


^^H 


„ of ui oriental Uabbimcal 




Quirinius, the oinrt date of his 




type 


264 


govemorahip 

„ t<-ira governor of Syria .... 


^1 

97 ^^1 








letter 


26S 






„ the dotted letters in 


267 






„ iteleetionalinu-ka..., 264 




H. 










^^^H 


tirteoch 


268 


Rabbi Aquiba, bis note on Lev. 








lix, 16, quoted 


^^H 


Peutateuch 


269 


Habbi Uoaee Kunitwr, referred to 


^^H 


„ hw anffered from fire 


270 


Rabbi Nathan, bU ■■Abotb," re- 




„ hu been reeewn in modem 




ferred to 


26? ^H 


tinies 


270 


Babbi Bcbiller. ttt SoMller 






270 


SiinMsy 


^H 


Prieeta, Egyptian, forbidden la 




Habbi Simon Den Awai, wme ob- 




eat fiih 


357 




266 ^H 


Piiise d'AvenDca. hU fainoo* 








papyroa quoted 


176 


767, quoted 


246 ^^M 


Payeboetasiii, the, referred to .... 


176 


Rameea HI, politit-al condition of 




Plena, Uttle of, botwt-en Cyrat U 




Egypt prior to reign of.... 


366 ^H 


ULdCr«iu>kingofLydia 


187 


„ the aon of Seti nekht 


36! ^H 


Vol. I. 




27 


Mi 








^^^^^^^1 



^^^^^^^^^^ 


I^B^^ 




rwa 


rta ' 


RanUM the son of Set! ncklit and 






Timer Art .... 373 


874 


nnknown to the SemitM 308 


„ ei«Et» & temple to AmoD lU 
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ERRATA. 

fAOE 

190. For " of Aristagoras and burning of Sardis/' read " Aristagoras in B.C. 501, 
and the burning of Sardis, &o., in 499, fire years." 

201. For ** death of Phraortes, B.C. 613," read 614. 

218. For " Aracufl rerolts, B.C. 501," read 498. 
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